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ASIATIC TURKEY UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 


It is by no means easy to 
form an appreciation of the 
changes wrought in Turkey by 
the advent of constitutional 
government. The difficulty is 
not confined to those who 
watch the country from with- 
out; it is almost as great for 
such as are acquainted with a 
part, or parts, of the Ottoman 
dominions. The empire is vast, 
the means of communication 
insufficient, and provincial dis- 
tinctions so strongly marked 
that experience of any one 
district is little or no warrant 
for embracing generalisations. 
Nor is there any salient unity 
of aspiration; public opinion 
in each province is determined 
by local conditions and unin- 
fluenced by consideration of the 
needs of neighbouring districts, 
concerning which correct in- 
formation is seldom to be 
obtained. Every traveller in 
Asiatic Turkey must be familiar 
with the baffling conviction 
that his views are based upon 
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evidence as fragmentary as the 
glass in a kaleidoscope. You 
follow with absorbed interest 
the political drama which is 
being developed in the centre 
wherein you find yourself; the 
actors are all known to you; 
you have heard the issues dis- 
cussed from the hour of the 
first morning caller soon after 
dawn, until the prolonged even- 
ing coffee-drinking draws to a 
close towards midnight. You 
ride away over desert and 
mountain, where the talk is 
all of the ravages of raider and 
of locust, and coming again to 
some city on the telegraph 
line you attempt to pick up 
the threads where you dropped 
them. It is not to be done; 
there is no news, or what news 
there is takes the form of in- 
consequent and contradictory 
gossip. You must be content 
to fall once more into eager 
participation in local perplex- 
ities, partly dissimilar from 
those you left behind, though 
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based on the same administra- 
tive problems. The story thus 
constructed consists of a series 
of disconnected episodes not 
one of which can be brought 
to an end without revisiting 
the theatre of its action. And 
if incidents that have taken 
place near at hand are so little 
known, still less well defined 
is provincial comprehension of 
the policy and relative strength 
of party and faction in the 
capital, the vagueness of which 
is only comparable to the 
ignorance that prevails in 
Constantinople touching the 
affairs and the temper of Asia. 

It is subject to these limita- 
tions that I venture to offer 
some description of the events 
of the last two years in the 
provinces of Asiatic Turkey, 
or, to be strictly accurate, in 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and the 
southern parts of Kurdistan. 
Through these regions I tra- 
velled two years ago, at a time 
when the continued existence 
of the new Government was 
still a matter of conjecture. I 
heard, and I have related, the 
anxious fears of men who had 
seen the revolution of 1908 fall 
far short of their hopes; I was 
in Turkey when the sudden 
upheaval of April 1909, bring- 
ing the Cilician massacres in 
its train, seemed to be on 
the point of justifying their 
gravest apprehensions. Bear- 
ing in mind the vivid recollec- 
tion of those stormy months, 
I attempted to gauge, when I 
revisited the country, the re- 
sults of two years of constitu- 
tional government. I do not 


propose to overstep the bound- 
ary of my own experience, yet 





I am conscious of a definite 
series of impressions which lead 
at times to conclusions some- 
what beyond the field of per- 
sonal observation. 

The past two years have 
not, in Asia, been years of 
promise unfulfilled. I will not 
say that they have been a 
period of unbroken progress, 
but it cannot be denied that 
an effort has been made to 
solve age-long problems of 
government and that, upon the 
whole, it has been made on 
the right lines. The first of 
these problems is how to pro- 
tect the settled population 
from the lawlessness of the 
tribes. It affects the greater 
part of Turkey in Asia, though 
along the Syrian coast - land 
the tribes have been banished 
by the advance of the cultiva- 
tor, and in Asia Minor the 
half nomadic Turks have never, 
as far back as my experience 
goes, been difficult to handle. 
But from the western borders 
of the Syrian desert to the 
frontiers of Persia, civilisation 
has stood helpless before the 
depredations of the Bedouin 
and the more highly organised 
insubordination of the Kurds, 
and the latter, often with 
the connivance of the central 
authorities, have kept the 
mountain districts that border 
Mesopotamia to the north and 
Asia Minor to the east in a 
perpetual state of turmoil. In 
all the provinces which are 
subject to tribal brigandage, 
I found this year a marked 
increase in the security of life 
and property. Desert high- 
ways which had been systema- 
tically harried, roads which 
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had become so unsafe that the 
post with its military escort 
had ceased to pass over 
them, could be traversed with- 
out hazard; crops which had 
never been reaped in full 
by their lawful owners were 
left to ripen untouched. At 
the root of the improvement 
lie the reforms which have 
taken place in the army and 
the police. Of these the most 
remarkable is regularity of 
payment. All through the 
Turkish Empire every soldier 
and every zaptieh receives the 
just measure of his pay month 
by month, together with the 
allowance due to him of 
summer and winter clothing. 
The ragged barefoot regiments 
of old are now dressed in 
khaki and properly shod; the 
gendarme, whose patched gar- 
ments scarcely retained any 
likeness to an official uniform, 
has been turned into a smart 
horseman, clad in blue cloth 
with a stout overcoat strapped 
behind his saddle. Nor is the 
transformation confined to 
externals; it extends to dis- 
cipline. In the towns the 
police no longer spend their 
days lounging in cafés over 
brazier and narghileh; they 
are to be seen alert at every 
street corner, and I was 
assured by European residents, 
whose testimony may be taken 
as unprejudiced, that the cities 
of Turkish Arabia have never 
been so effectually patrolled. 
It is the same with the 
gendarmerie, Since they are 
regularly paid they are for- 
bidden to squeeze a livelihood 
out of the peasants, and the 
old extortions have materi- 
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ally diminished, to the great 
alleviation of the village 
population. In the province 
of Baghdad, which had been 
ruled by the strong hand of 
Nazim Pasha, most of the 
zaptiehs who rode with me 
refused to take my tip, on the 
ground that all bakhshish was 
forbidden. Many complained, 
however, that they had been 
better off under former con- 
ditions than they are at 
present. Before the Constitu- 
tion they were nominally in 
receipt of 44 mejidehs a month 
(about 14s.) together with 
their clothing. The salary 
was always in arrear and the 
clothing so irregularly supplied 
that they were obliged to 
supplement it out of their own 
resources. They now receive 
8 mejidehs, docked of a small 
sum (2 or 38 piastres if I 
remember rightly) which goes 
towards the cost of their 
uniforms, But the real income 
of a zaptieh under the old 
régime depended largely upon 
his skill in coercion, whereas 
the man who dares not accept 
bribes finds it hard to keep 
himself, his horse, and _ his 
family, on a salary strictly 
limited to 8 mejidehs a month. 
Moreover their duties are 
heavier since the keeping of 
the peace has become more 
than a purely nominal function. 
On a few of the main roads 
over which I _ travelled, 
especially in the province of 
Baghdad, the number of 
mounted police had _ been 
increased. I found the guard- 
houses fully supplied, and in 
some cases (notably on the 
important roads near the 
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Persian frontier, which were 
also under Nazim Pasha’s 
jurisdiction) small military 
posts had been added between 
the zaptieh stations. Even so 
the work of the gendarmerie— 
I commit an anachronism when 
I use the word zaptieh—is 
more than they can reasonably 
be expected to perform. They 
are constantly riding up and 
down their beat on escort, tax 
collecting, and other official 
duties, and one of the men 
with me was not far from the 
truth when he assured me that 
the internal peace of the 
Turkish Empire depended upon 
the indefatigable vigilance of 
the gendarme. ‘“ Effendim,” 
said he, in conclusive proof of 
his argument, “that is why 
we are called Jon Durma. It 
is because they say to us 
‘Durma’!” Durma in Turk- 
ish means pause not. 

Still more attention has 
been given to the army. In 
the larger military centres 
model regiments have been 
formed and trained by Turkish 
officers, usually those who have 
themselves passed through the 
hands of General von der 
Goltz. In one case I met with 
a German cavalry instructor 
who was intrusted with the 
task of bringing a _ picked 
cavalry division up _ to 
European standards on the 
parade-ground and in barracks. 
It must not be forgotten that 
in experience of campaigning, 
Turkish troops, under the 
existing conditions of the Arab 
and Kurdish provinces, yield to 
none. A series of small puni- 


tive expeditions has kept them 
perpetually on the move, and I 


was told by a lieutenant of 
artillery that he had been em- 
ployed unremittingly on active 
service ever since he had 
joined, two years before I came 
across him camping in the 
wilderness. I did not need to 
ask him the reason for his 
activity. I knew that but for 
the energetic measures which 
had been taken by Sami Pasha 
in Damascus and Nazim Pasha 
in Baghdad I should not have 
crossed hundreds of miles of 
empty desert without an escort 
and in complete tranquillity. 
These two men had imposed a 
certain respect for the law 
even upon regions where no 
Turkish soldier had as yet 
ventured to show his face, 
They had established a reputa- 
tion among the tribes, and they 
had done it by a combination 
of tact with force which made 
their achievement exceedingly 
creditable. 

Sami Pasha, Commander-in- 
Chief of the vilayet of Damas- 
cus (he is now _ military 
inspector for the whole of 
Syria), is a good example of 
the modern soldier. He has 
spent several years in Ger- 
many, and speaks French and 
German with fluency; he is 
cousin to the Minister for War, 
Mahmud Shevket Pasha, and 
he brings to his task of Syrian 
reorganisation the advantage 
of being by birth an Arab. He 
belongs to an influential Bagh- 
dad family, and speaks excep- 
tionally beautiful Arabic. In 
the autumn of 1910 he was 
charged with the subjection of 
the Druzes of the Hauran. He 
set about the campaign in a 
manner so systematic that the 
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Druzes realised almost at once 
the hopelessness of resistance, 
and he concluded it with a 
leniency to which they have 
not been accustomed. The 
general who wins a victory 
without bloodshed, and reduces 
to order a proud and restless 
people without leaving behind 
him a bitter trail of resent- 
ment, is a valuable asset to 
the State. Among his minor 
triumphs, perhaps I may be 
allowed to count the conquest 
of my sympathies. I know the 
Druze sheikhs well, and hold 
many of them in high esteem. 
Thanks to their good will, the 
Hauran mountain has always 
been open to me, and being 
myself in complete security, I 
have rejoiced in the picturesque 
aspects of tribal independence, 
listened enthralled to the tales 
of raid and adventure with 
which the land resounded, and 
watched (not without admira- 
tion) the old men exercising a 
patriarchal authority and the 
young men preparing, under 
their direction, for battle. 
These things are captivating 
to the spirit, and I regret that 
I shall see them in the Moun- 
tain no more. But I recognise 
that no Government could con- 
tinue to countenance the irri- 
tation on its frontiers which 
was set up by the frequent 
irruption of armed bands of 
Druzes into the settled dis- 
tricts, and with a small per- 
sonal reservation in favour of 
the good old days of lawless- 
ness, I accept the inevitable 
encroachments of civilisation. 
And since such changes must 
come, let them be directed by 
men like Sami Pasha. 
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No less instructive was the 
episode which followed upon 
the heels of the pacification of 
the Hauran, the revolt of the 
Arab tribes near Kerak, on 
the Hajj railway. This revolt, 
of which I have already given 
an account in a former article, 
was due to an inopportune 
stringency on the part of 
the Governor of Damascus, 
which led the Bedouin to fear 
that they would be called upon 
to perform military service. 
Logically, there may be no ob- 
jection to enrolling the tribes ; 
practically, the measure would 
be inexpedient and in my 
opinion unwise, for the undis- 
ciplined Arab is not good ma- 
terial for the army. And here 
I should like to point a moral. 
The Governor was a strong 
Committee man ; he was carry- 
ing out the Committee policy 
of Ottomanisation. He saw no 
reason why the tribes should 
not be numbered and assessed 
like other Ottoman subjects, 
and he paid no attention to the 
warnings of the man on the 
spot, the Mutesarrif of Kerak. 
The result was an outbreak as 
destructive as it was brutal, 
followed by punishment neces- 
sarily more severe than that 
which had been meted out to 
the Hauran. In the one case 
military intervention was 
called for by a provocative 
policy which leaves the desert, 
even when momentarily sub- 
dued, uneasy and ill-disposed ; 
in the other it was unavoidable, 
and the evils were minimised 
by good sense and moderation. 
But no one can count Sami 
Pasha as an ardent adherent 
of the Committee, and in this 
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respect there is a resemblance 
between him and the late 
Governor of Baghdad. 

Nazim Pasha is a Liberal of 
the old school. He belongs te 
the group of men (they are the 
best element in Turkey) who, 
even under the tyranny of Abd 
ul Hamid, kept alive the tradi- 
tions that go back as far as the 
reforms of Abd ul Mejid—tradi- 
tions of the movement which 
centred round the name of 
Midhat Pasha and culminated 
in the granting of the first 
Constitution in 1876. Nazim 
Pasha is a Young Turk of that 
period. He has never wavered 
in his adherence to the party 
which looked to Midhat as its 
leader; he braved the dis- 
pleasure of the Sultan, and 
suffered exile in consequence of 
his temerity. His reputation 
as an honest man and a good 
soldier has always stood high, 
his influence in the army is con- 
siderable; on all these counts, 
and more than all because of 
his strong and determined 
personality, his appointment 
to the vilayet of Baghdad in 
1910 was hailed with acclama- 
tion. He was given authority 
over the adjacent vilayets of 
Basrah and Mosul, that he 
might have a free hand in 
dealing with the tribes who 
range through the three 
provinces, and at his coming 
men breathed a sigh of relief 
and foretold that the end of 
disorder was near. They were 
not disappointed. Nazim set 
himself at once to cope with 
the Bedouin. All along the 





borders of the Syrian desert 
brigandage and raiding were 
put down with a heavy hand; 
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the tribes were given a lesson 
of which they spoke to me 
with bated breath, and in the 
very heart of the desert I heard 
the name of Nazim Pasha 
uttered with respect, while in 
the settled country it was 
accompanied by expressions of 
admiration and gratitude. On 
the Persian borders, where the 
Governor of Kerkuk, ’Anullah 
Pasha, had already begun to 
tackle the Hamawand Kurds, 
the same policy was pursued, 
and with complete success. 
Equally notable was the fact 
that in the cultivated districts 
the population was to a large 
extent disarmed. It is true 
that whenever I had occasion 
to take a local guide he pro- 
duced a rifle from some secret 
hiding-place, but he carried it 
with anxiety, and when we 
drew near a town he made 
haste to confide it to a friend, 
who concealed it in hut or tent 
till its owner returned. People 
who live in England under the 
protection of the police can 
hardly realise what the uni- 
versal carrying of arms implies, 
or how incalculable is the relief 
when it is stopped; nor can 
they appreciate the value of a 
strong ruler. Nazim Pasha’s 
severity was not taken in bad 
part. The Oriental likes a 
man who enforces justice, and 
he is far frem averse from 
autocratic methods, which he 
regards as the natural weapons 
of the law; the pressure of 
public opinion is on the side 
of the benevolent tyrant, and 
even the robber and the raider 
recognise with a philosophic 
resignation that he is in the 
right. All through the vilayet 
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the defenders of the peace 
began to hold up their head. 
The local governors whom 
Nazim had appointed (they 
were mostly young and ener- 
getic soldiers) threw themselves 
with good will into the work 
of pacification, and in their 
leisure moments gave some 
attention to the encourage- 
ment of education—I am 
accustomed to surprises in 
Turkey, but I admit that 
when the Governor of Hilleh 
(he, too, was a soldier, and my 
very good friend) conducted me 
with pride into an infant school 
for girls which he had just 
founded, the mistresses flurry- 
ing into their veils as he 
elanked in, I looked about me 
with astonishment. The in- 
stitution was only four days 
old, but a four days’ old school 
for female infants was more 
than I had expected to find in 
the mean city which is the 
modern representative of 
Babylon. My friend and 
others of his kind were adored 
by their men. “He mounts 
his mare and rides with us 
when we go out against the 
Arabs,” said one of my zaptiehs, 
and related with affectionate 
pride tales of his chief's 
prowess. “He listens to us 
and understands what we 
want,” said another of ’Anullah 
Pasha; ‘“‘he is like a father to 
us and his eye is everywhere. 
Please God he may stay here 
ten years more.” And my 
thoughts ran back from the 
smart soldierly figure of kaim- 
makam or commandant whom 
I had visited in the serai, men 
who looked me in the face and 
told me, often enough in French 
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or German, what they were 
doing and what they hoped to 
accomplish, to the typical com- 
mandant or kaimmakam of old, 
drowsing over a dish of half- 
smoked cigarettes, 

The advantages of improved 
administration were beginning 
to be felt. I was struck by 
the changed attitude of the 
villager and the zaptieh. Two 
years ago no one in his heart 
believed that any good would 
come of the new régime, and 
most people were convinced 
that its term was near and 
would probably be _ bloody. 
These fears were now forgotten. 
“ih, yes! since this Constitu- 
tional Government ...” was 
a frequent preamble to the 
enumeration of benefits. I en- 
countered one man who took a 
different view of the situation, 
but even he had noticed that 
something unusual was happen- 
ing. He was an old and tooth- 
less zaptieh who rode with me 
for a day in Southern Babylonia. 
“ Effendim,” said he, in answer 
to a question from me, “the 
new Government has done no- 
thing, absolutely nothing at 
all. But God, whose name be 
praised and exalted, has out 
of the mercy of God changed 
the heart of man a little during 
the past two years, praise be 
to God!” I have no doubt 
that in the parts of Asia which 
I traversed the new régime is 
rising in popular estimation. 
By the Christians in the Kurd- 
ish provinces it was admitted 
that an improvement had taken 
place since my last visit, and 
Christians are not commonly 
enthusiastic in praise of Mo- 
hammadan rulers, They told 








me that the power of the 
Kurdish beys had diminished, 
and that it was easier to get 
justice from the local Turkish 
official who had supplanted 
them. 

The exhilarating sense of 
progress and of renewed vitality 
which pervaded the Turkish 
provinces contrasted sharply 
with the impression which was 
stamped on my mind by a 
short excursion into Persia. I 
crossed the frontier by the 
Khanikin road, accredited by 
a Kurdish pasha on the Turkish 
side to the leading Kurdish 
brigand over the border. This 
introduction secured me a safe 
passage and an agreeable, if 
sensational, sojourn, and I was 
able to appraise from an ob- 
jective point of view, unbiassed 
by personal inconvenience, the 
condition of the country. It 
was one of unqualified anarchy. 
The Persian Kurds, brigand 
chieftains living in four-square 
castles set upon the tops of the 
hills, pursued unchecked the 
avocations proper to brigands 
—unchecked ? they were them- 
selves the sole visible represen- 
tatives of the Government, 
except for the Belgian at the 
head of the official custom- 
house, whose duties were, as 
he confided to me, difficult to 
execute. I say official custom- 
house advisedly, for the Kurdish 
beys have custom -houses of 
their own, and levy tolls on 
every man and animal that 
passes down the road. The 
muleteer crossing the frontier 
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with a couple of pack animals 
finds that by the time he has 
paid dues at two successive 
Kurdish posts, and the right- 
ful tribute to the Government, 
there is little profit left to him 
from his merchandise. Not 
infrequently, if the Kurds 
happen to be in need, there is 
no merchandise left to profit 
from. Now the Khanikin route 
was said to be one of the safest 
of those that lead into Persia. 
I spent several days at Kasr- 
i-Shirin planning Sasanian 
palaces. The ruins lie about a 
mile from the town, and my 
Kurdish host, Kerim Khan, 
sent a couple of armed men 
with me daily. While I worked 
they sat upon the broken walls 
and fired at a mark in the 
plain, a heap of stones, or any 
other object that caught their 
eye. Two of the main roads 
from Kasr-i-Shirin crossed that 
same plain, and I watched with 
apprehension bullets that raised 
a spurt of dust under the very 
feet of the wayfarers. “Do 
have a care for the people in 
the road,” said I. But my 
guardians did not desist from 
their occupation. “It is of no 
consequence,” they replied. Nor 
was it, and I felt that it would 
be irrational to make any pro- 
test when bullets from other 
quarters whizzed over my head 
as I read the figures on my 
measuring-tape. The town of 
Kasr-i-Shirin was full of Kerim 
Khan’s retainers, all armed 
with rifles of modern pattern 
which they bring in through 





1 According to a recent telegram in ‘The Times,’ the lawlessness on the 
frontier has increased so greatly that caravans from Baghdad have ceased 
to use the Khanikin road—or any other road into Persia. 
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the Persian Gulf. Every male 
inhabitant carried a rifle of 
some kind and spent his leisure 
hours (of which, like Heine’s 
baron, he had twenty-four each 
day) in letting it off. Black- 
clad Kurdish horsemen, scour- 
ing the plain on admirable 
mounts, and firing as they rode, 
form a background in my mind 
to the palaces of the Chosroes. 
I looked in vain for soldiery 
of a more regular type, and 
police there were none save 
the half-dozen at the custom- 
house. I could see no reason 
for believing that any improve- 
ment was likely to take place 
in the future. The Govern- 
ment is bankrupt, ten years of 
anarchy have destroyed all 
vestige of lawful authority, 
there appears to be a total 
absence of any understanding 
of administration and of any 
power to enforce order. Before 
I came away I had conceived 
one fervent wish: it was that 
we should not be drawn into in- 
terference in this chaos. It isa 
thankless and a hopeless task. 
I recrossed the frontier farther 
north, and could have fallen 
upon the neck of the Turkish 
binbashi who came out of the 
little fortress which he com- 
manded to examine my papers. 
“ Effendim,” said I, “to return 
to Turkey is like stepping out 
of Jehannum into Paradise.” 
“Your coming is auspicious,” 
he replied politely; “truly the 
land of Persia is ruined.” 

If Nazim Pasha, who is pre- 
eminently a soldier, had con- 
fined himself to the pacification 
of disorder, which is mainly a 
military job, he would have 
been well advised ; unfortunate- 
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ly his civil administration was 
less happy. It was his ambi- 
tion to turn Baghdad into a 
modern city, a scheme which he 
initiated with his usual vigour 
by pulling down the houses of 
those who were so unlucky as 
to reside upon the site of his 
proposed thoroughfares. The 
British Residency, which is 
Crown property, was for some 
time the centre of local interest, 
for one of the contemplated 
boulevards was to run straight 
through the garden. The Sepoy 
Guard was in readiness to de- 
fend the threatened wall, and 
the town was assembled to wit- 
ness the attack, when Nazim 
Pasha thought better of his in- 
tention and announced that the 
scare was due wholly to a mis- 
apprehension. But not even 
the British Resident, when he 
came to press the claims for 
compensation of our Indian 
subjects, whose houses had 
suffered with the rest, could get 
a satisfactory answer. The 
vilayet of Baghdad displays 
an annual deficit which will 
not be rectified until irrigation 
has inereased the value of land ; 
there was no money to indem- 
nify the owners of the ruined 
houses, nor had the Pasha any 
intention of doing so. His re- 
sources were pledged in other 
directions, sometimes useless 
and sometimes premature, and 
the increased efficacy of the 
army and the police must have 
added an unusual burden to the 
exchequer. The town, when I 
arrived, was in a ferment. 
Telegrams were despatched to 
Constantinople begging for 
Nazim’s dismissal; an agita- 
tion, engineered by his sup- 
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porters, led to mass meetings 
and counter-telegrame implor- 
ing that he might stay for ever. 
I take it that the leaders of the 
Committee party, who have 
always regarded Nazim as a 
dangerous rival, were not sorry 
to have good grounds for pro- 
ceeding against him, and his 
dismissal was a foregone con- 
clusion. As we rode out of 
Baghdad, two days after his 
recall, I asked one of my ser- 
vants what he thought of 
the events we had witnessed. 
“Never, wallah!” he replied, 
“have I seen such doings. 
Meetings here and meetings 
there, and not a man in the 
bazaar who knew what the 
meetings were about.” “But 
are the people of Baghdad 
grateful for the dismissal of 
the pasha?” I asked. “My 
lady,” he replied, “the rich are 
grateful, but the poor regret 
him.” And herein lay the 
kernel of the whole matter. 
That Nazim Pasha’s sudden 
disgrace was a misfortune to 
the Mesopotamian provinces as 
a whole I do not question. The 
disappearance, after a nine 
months’ reign, of a man who 
had come out with so loud a 
flourish of trumpets, intrusted 
with such high authority, in- 
creased the sense of instability 
with which every Oriental is 
wont to regard temporal power. 
Pashas and governors follow 
one another too quickly to 
make a lasting impression, and 
Nazim’s successor will find the 
difficulty of his position in- 
creased by Nazim’s fall. He 
was, moreover, called away at a 
moment when larger and more 
important schemes were devel- 


oping. He had dealt success- 
fully with the small tribes, it re- 
mained to be seen how he would 
fare when he was brought up 
against the great lords of the 
inner desert. There were two 
groups that demanded his im- 
mediate attention, the Sham- 
mar in northern Mesopotamia 
and the Muntefiq in the south. 
Before I reached Baghdad an 
expedition of 1500 men com- 
manded by Hassan Riza Bey, 
an officer whom Nazim had 
brought with him from Con- 
stantinople, had been sent up 
into the Shammar country, and 
on every side I heard gloomy 
forebodings based on the sup- 
posed strength of the Shammar 
and the insufficient number of 
troops that had gone out against 
them. A few weeks later I 
spent two days with a part 
of this force in the Parthian 
ruins of Hatra, where they 
lay encamped. Hassan Riza 
Bey had hurried back to Bagh- 
dad on hearing of Nazim’s dis- 
missal; subsequently, in disgust, 
he sent in his papers and re- 
turned to Constantinople, but 
when I last had news of him 
his resignation had not been 
accepted. I trust he may be 
persuaded to remain in the 
army, for from what I heard, 
not from his own officers and 
men alone, but from competent 
European judges who had had 
the opportunity of watching 
closely his Shammar campaign, 
he is possessed of very excep- 
tional qualities. The object of 
the expedition was to collect 
taxes which were several years 
in arrear, and to put a stop to 
the molestation of caravans 
passing over the desert roads. 
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Hassan Riza Bey laid his plans 
so skilfully that no one in 
Baghdad was certain when he 
set out whether he was bound 
for the Shammar or for the 
Muntefiq country. He led his 
men boldly into the heart of 
the desert, appeared at Hatra, 
in the centre of the Shammar 
grazing - grounds, before his 
advance was suspected, and 
issued orders to the sheikhs 
to come in with their tents 
and flocks to meet him. They 
obeyed, having been taken com- 
pletely by surprise. They had 
not believed that Nazim’s threat 
was more than empty words, 
still less that soldiers would 
march into the desert in the 
dead of winter, least of all in 
such a winter as that of January 
1911. For over three weeks the 
ground was deep in snow. Has- 
san Riza Bey’s lines of communi- 
cation were interrupted, hiscom- 
missariat wagons were held up, 
and his men lived exclusively 
on dates and mutton. It was 
at Hatra that I heard the tale 
of their privations, and how 
“the Pasha” (so they always 
spoke of him) had kept their 
hearts up, how he had spent 
his days among them and 
“never wore a greatcoat, wal- 
lah! not even in the coldest 
weather.” Five thousand Sham- 
mar tents, a third of the tribe, 
passed through his hands; the 
other two-thirds were to be 
assembled elsewhere on account 
of intertribal blood feuds. He 
collected the sheep tax on flocks 
that had never been numbered 
by the tax-gatherer, he branded 
every camel with a big Latin H, 
and bearing this strange mark 
in token of submission they now 


roam the Mesopotamian steppes. 
But more than this: he sent the 
sheikhs away contented. He 
looked into their grievances, 
for they had a case against the 
Government; in the ruined halls 
of the Parthian kings he held 
his court of justice, and his 
awards were quoted to me as 
who should quote the awards of 
Solomon. With equal satisfac- 
tion and more surprise it was 
reported that all the provisions 
which heordered or requisitioned 
were paid for in ready money. 
When I was at Hatra, the 
troops had been three months 
in camp. A number of horses 
had been lost in the cold 
weather, but otherwise there 
was a clean bill of health, and 
the temper and appearance of 
the men were excellent. The 
only criticism that could be 
made was that the camp was 
innocent of sanitary arrange- 
ments and the ruins were there- 
fore in an unspeakable state of 
filth. 

The most encouraging aspect 
of the whole exploit seemed to 
me to be that Hassan Riza Bey, 
a Turk of Constantinople, with 
no experience of desert customs, 
should have known so well how 
to deal with nomad Arabs, just 
as he knew how to modify his 
German military lore so as to 
suit the comparatively raw 
material which he had under 
his command, To the English 
observer the instinctive apti- 
tudes which he displayed are 
familiar ; they are those which 
have made the English officer 
successful in more or less similar 
circumstances; but I suspect 
that the Turkish general had 
an advantage over the English- 
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man in the fact of his being 
himself an Asiatic. The link 
of a common creed, the indefin- 
able link of a common point of 
view, will assert themselves 
through differences of race and 
speech, and even through a 
highly perfected European 
training. That his work was 
left uncompleted, and was there- 
fore to a large extent wasted, 
was no fault of his: it shared 
the fate of all Nazim Pasha’s 
projects. I believe that if the 
Muntefiq question could have 
been tackled, as was intended, 
while the fame of the Shammar 
success was on every lip, and 
by the same man, it would 
have found a satisfactory solu- 
tion. The moment was pro- 
pitious. Owing to private 
troubles with his tribe the 
great Sheikh of the Muntefig 
Sa’dun, would have been glad 
to win official support on 
reasonable terms, and Nazim 
Pasha would have had in him 
an ally, not an opponent. In 
the five months which have 
elapsed since Nazim’s depar- 
ture the old state of disorder 
seems to have returned. The 
Muntefiq are up, the water- 
ways to the Gulf are inter- 
rupted, the troops have 
straggled back from northern 
Mesopotamia, and the branded 
camels alone remain in evi- 
dence of the operations of 1911.1 
That the Committee doubted 
their own wisdom in removing 
him is proved by the fact that 
they tried to shift the responsi- 


bility to other shoulders. Their 
organs in Constantinople de- 
clared that he had been dis- 
placed in deference to the 
demand of the British Resi- 
dent. The effrontery of this 
statement is only to be matched 
by its cynicism. At no time 
has foreign interference in in- 
ternal affairs been more sharply 
resented than it is at present, 
and I make bold to say that if 
the British Resident had asked 
for the recall of Nazim Pasha, 
he might have secured him in 
office. 

It is unnecessary to insist on 
the disastrous consequences 
that must always result from 
the frequent shuffling of pro- 
vincial appointments. I realise, 
however, that the incessant 
changes which enfeeble provin- 
cial administration are partly 
to be attributed to the unsuit- 
ability of the men selected, 
and for this the central Govern- 
ment is by no means invariably 
to blame. There is a shortage 
of competent and experienced 
officials, especially in the ranks 
of the civilians. The officers 
of the army have long been, as 
a class, better instructed and 
more enlightened, and I have 
heard regrets expressed that 
civilians have not been given 
their opportunities of study in 
European cities. I have wit- 
nessed the bewilderment of a 
well-meaning gentleman, whose 
sole qualification for the post 
of governor was that he had 
been an upright judge in the 





1 Within the last fortnight it is reported that Sa’dun has surrendered himself 
to the Government. The new Vali, Yerad Bey, has been authorised to pacify 
the Arabs by settling them on Government lands. Yerad Bey is said to have 
given vent to sentiments of a strongly anti-foreigu tendency which are of 
bad augury for the settlement of British claims in the Gulf. 
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Cour de Cassation, when he 
found himself confronted with 
the complicated administrative 
problems of a vilayet, with the 
very language of which he 
was totally unacquainted. In 
the judicial department I was 
assured that no improvement 
has taken place,—indeed the 
fact that the judges are now 
regularly paid is said to have 
done little but raise their 
market value in the matter of 
bribes. Nevertheless I met 
this year a certain number of 
civilians, holding small provin- 
cial posts, who belonged to a 
new type. They were generally 
Syrians, young, keen, fairly 
well educated, and] imbued 
with ideas that were advanced 
without being doctrinaire. 
Among the higher officials my 
own experience has generally 
been favourable. I can think 
of several (one who had been 
a noted Liberal under Abdul 
Hamid, another who had held 
office under the old régime 
without taking any particular 
share in the forward move- 
ment, besides some of the new 
men) who are well qualified for 
their task. But each one of 
these had the same complaint 
to make—the block at Con- 
stantinople. Every decision 
that had to be referred to the 
central Government was held 
up, and the subjeet fell into 
silence when a sufficient num- 
ber of letters had been left un- 
answered. ‘What are we to 
do?” said one of my infor- 
mants. ‘In the old days we 
could buy attention, we could 
bribe Ahmed Izzet or Nejib 
Melhameh; but we cannot 
bribe the whole Chamber of 
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Deputies,” I came out of the 
Asiatic provinces convinced 
that Constantinople was the 
stumbling-block in the path of 
progress, and what I saw and 
heard when I was there did 
not convert me to another 
opinion. 

Dimly as the provinces ap- 
prehend the situation in the 
capital, they are yet beginning 
to feel the pressure of a rigid 
policy which they attribute to 
the Committee. The Arab 
cities resent the inevitable 
predominance of the Turkish 
element in the local com- 
mittees, and so acutely does 
this grievance rankle that the 
Arab members have either 
ceased to attend the meetings 
or have taken the more defin- 
ite step of resignation. They 
resent, too, the interference 
of Salonica in their affairs, 
the attempt to run elections, 
the strenuous effort to keep the 
Arabs in the background by 
excluding them from appoint- 
ments ; and they feel that while 
the central Government is in 
all practical matters so hope- 
lessly sluggish, their own de- 
sire for wider local powers is 
amply justified. These senti- 
ments are embryonic in Syria 
and Mesopotamia, where dis- 
tance mitigates the force of the 
current which is discharged 
from Salonica; but if Arab 
politicians wish to realise its 
potential danger, they have 
only to turn their eyes to 
Albania. There the policy of 
the Committee has been carried 
to within an ace of its logical 
eonclusion, and the results are 
not reassuring. 

There are few countries 
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where government can safely 
be conducted on purely logical 
lines; the human factor is 
certain to dislocate the 
syllogism. Of these few, if 
they exist, Turkey is not one. 
Her problems must be handled 
each on its separate merits by 
a man on the spot who is gifted 
with common-sense, I have in 
my mind an example of the 
complexity of the issues which 
present themselves,—it is the 
question of the Ashraf. The 
Ashraf, as nearly as the word 
can be translated into English, 
are the feudal aristocracy. 
They are, as a rule, owners of 
large estates, and their pre- 
rogatives, either in origin or 
in actual fact, are connected 
with tribal usage. I hope I do 
them no wrong in saying that 
they are petty local tyrants of 
@ more or less pronounced kind. 
But their tyranny is often not 
unkindly, and they have a 
strong and justifiable hold on 
the country districts through 
their identification with tribal 
interests. It is in the towns, 
where the value of tribal insti- 
tutions is a vanishing quantity, 
that they offer the greatest 
hindrance to the establishment 
of order. What is to be done 
with them? The answer of 
the Committee has been given 
in Albania: “A la lanterne!” 
It is not the answer of men 
like Sami Pasha, Nazim Pasha, 
and Hassan Riza Bey. Their 
firmness has been tempered by 
a@ conciliatory spirit; they 
have tried to draw into sym- 
pathy with the State those 
who have influence, to use and 
not to destroy. 
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Let it not be supposed that 
this can be accomplished solely 
by pacific means. In Turkey 
the axiom that government 
rests on force is not open to 
dispute. Peace depends on a 
majority of rifles and of men 
skilled in using them, and the 
administration of regions like 
Mesopotamia must be in- 
trusted, for many years to 
come, chiefly to the soldier. 
Therefore I do not regret the 
cost of the army, though the 
land cries out for product- 
ive expenditure. Order comes 
first ; without it agrarian de- 
velopment would be fruitless. 
But my heart breaks when I 
see regiments, every man of 
which I know to be needed 
in his own district, marching 
down to the sea to be em- 
barked for Albania and the 
Yemen,—the money that might 
make water flow through new 
irrigation - canals, the human 
energy that could turn barren 
deserts into corn-fields, wasted 
and thrown away on a wrong 
policy. An infantry regiment 
bound for the Yemen crossed 
my road two or three times 
in northern Mesopotamia: I 
travelled quicker than they, 
but going back and forth met 
them in every city. The 
numbers fell away as they 
moved on. The men, in 
despair at an order which is 
regarded as a sentence of 
death, deserted wholesale. 
“And not the Christians 
only,” I was told; “most of 
the deserters are Moslems.” 
The allusion to Christian 
deserters needs an explana- 
tion. The Greek Orthodox 
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and all the Catholic sects 
have behaved ill with regard 
to military service. They 
clamoured for the right to 
enrol themselves in the army, 
but since it has been granted 
they have embraced every 
opportunity of  shirking. 
Many have made off to 
America, many joined and 
deserted. At Aleppo they 
afforded a ludicrous spectacle. 
The Christian recruits were to 
be drafted off to Beyrout, the 
whole town assembled at the 
station to see them go, and 
behold when the hour came it 
brought nothing but a handful 
of men, the majority having 
melted away no one knew 
whither. The American 
missionaries in Mardin told 
me that not a Christian 
orphan girl remained unwed, 
marriage with an orphan 
giving exemption from mili- 
tary service, since the wife has 
no means of support but from 
her husband, The mission- 
aries both in Mardin and in 
Urfa have set themselves 
against the poltroonery of 
their congregations, and in 
Urfa the influence of Miss 
Shattack, of regretted memory, 
has helped to keep the Christ- 
ians up to the mark. Some of 
their bishops also realise the 
folly of their conduct. A mili- 
tary training would be of 
untold benefit to them: it 
would put some heart into 
them and give them a status 
which they lack, besides teach- 
ing them how to defend them- 
selves in case of need. “I 
have asked those who came 
back from service,” said an 
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Archbishop, who is one of my 
best friends, “whether they 
could complain of the treat- 
ment they had received. They 
have invariably replied that 
there was nothing to which 
they could take exception—no 
prejudice, no jealousy, no dis- 
tinction of any kind drawn 
between them and_ the 
Moslems.” Another bishop 
told me a different tale. He 
lamented loudly that the re- 
cruiting officers took married 
men who were over age and 
had children to _ support. 
“How is that?” said I. 
“You will readily under- 
stand,” said he, “that in the 
days when every Christian 
had to pay exemption money 
we did our best to conceal the 
members of our adult males, 
that they might escape the 
tax. But since Christians 
have been enrolled the regis- 
tration has become much more 
exact, and those who were 
hidden have now been forced 
to appear. When the Moslems 
see a new name they declare 
that it must be that of a boy 
just come of age, since he has 
not been registered before, and 
they take him for service. 
But he is not a boy,” wailed 
the bishop, “‘he is a man of 
forty, and his children starve.” 
I understood readily enough, 
but my sympathies were not 
with the bishop and his flock. 
I thought that the Christians 
had been paid with their own 
coin. In the midst of this 
lamentable pusillanimity the 
Armenians have shown a 
manlier spirit. They have 
entered the army in great 
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numbers and are making ex- 
cellent soldiers. 

How essential it is that the 
moral tone of the Christian 
populations should be raised 
we who know something of 
Asia can measure to the full. 
Their impotence provokes the 
attack which can be made 
without fear of reprisals. 
Massacre stands in Asia at 
the back of all our thoughts ; 
it casts a shadow over all our 
predictions. We know the 
Christians to be helpless pieces 
in the political game. For 
wholesale massacre is not born 
of local conditions, it is insti- 
gated from without. And 
those of us who hold the Com- 
mittee responsible for the ter- 
rible Cilician outbreak of two 


years ago (I speak with a con- 
viction slowly and reluctantly 
acquired) dread lest, in the 
struggle for mastery at Con- 
stantinople, the Committee 
may once more ¢all upon that 
latent fanaticism which, in 
complete ignorance of the secret 
purpose which has roused it, 
will destroy confidence and 
wipe out hope. The struggle 
is now engaged. Those who 
wish well to the Ottoman 
empire must desire to see it 
result in giving to the moderate 
liberal elements a preponder- 
ating share in directing the 
policy of the State, for they 
alone can find a solution to the 
difficulties with which Turkey 
is beset. 

GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 
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GUESSING THE CHEESE. 


WELL, well, thought I, what 
amazing extraordinary things 
@ man may come against in 
London who will let his foot- 
steps answer to his fancy and 
drift with the tide of circum- 
stance. The crannies of Lon- 
don, the secret hidden creeks, 
the landlocked mystic bays— 


here wonders dwell. Unheeded, , 


trifling, gentle things; sweet 
essences that make the stench 
of modernity able to be borne, 
and redeem us from the ig- 
nominy of our scramble for 
base things. 

One day I dawdled in Cheap- 
side at lunch-time and be- 
thought me of an ancient 
tavern, hidden in a court, 
wherein that is done daily 
and as matter of course which 
would cause nineteen men of 
every score who crowd past 
the obscure entry, and all the 
women, to open eyes of wonder 
that such a thing could be. 
Ay, but it is, even at the 
elbow of all who take their 
myriad way along the high- 
walled gut, Cheapside. Such 
things the thin partitions of 
our London conceal. 

That tavern was a tavern 
when the grandfathers of our 
centenarians were children, a 
tavern when the South Sea 
Bubble was but three years 
burst and George the First 
was King. For some reason 
which no man may conceive, 
but which must have been 
unworthy, the inside has been 
renovated in the usual vastly 
. VOL, CXC.—NO, MCLII, 


uninteresting manner: but the 
ancient custom remains. 

Now, rest the bones of the 
men who made it and kept it 
through the generations! And 
thrive the marrow in the bones 
of them who keep it green this 
day! The ancient spacious 
custom of the days when men 
took leisure to sit at their 
dinner, and found joy in 
simple things, and _ rested 
friendly from their commerce 
—the custom of Guessing the 
Cheese. 

I would that all might go 
and see this thing for them- 
selves, for then they would 
perceive that my poor imag- 
ination falls short of the 
wonder of it, for I will aver 
that Rip Van Winkle himself 
did not more astonish the 
Kaatskill villagers than the 
thing which happens in this 
place astonishes the man who 
comes upon it suddenly from 
the street. 

The interior of the place, 
as I said, has been grossly 
modernised, but the profane 
house - fitter does not, breathe 
who could square up the queer 
angles, slants, and _ bulges 
which do honour to the walls 
of the upper room where the 
cheese is guessed. Plainly, the 
old house grew up in little 
space, and grew to fill it and 
waste none, Old honest prints 
of Shakespeare’s scenes hang 
round the walls, and the face of 
the clock is worn with the age- 
long brushing of Time’s wings. 
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The faithful old hands crawl 
to one o'clock. A score of City 
men have straggled in and 
scattered themselves in patches 
up and down the large horse- 
shoe table and the little side- 
tables—concessions to uncon- 
vivial modernity. Two min- 
utes past one, and still the 
great carved straight - backed 
chair at the head of the horse- 
shoe is empty. Other chairs 
are turned down for regular 


clients. The liveried waiters, 
Arthur, William, Maurice, 
stand expectant. The lift 


rope alone waggles furiously. 

Something in the atmos- 
phere makes you lookup. An 
old man is taking his place in 
the great chair, shaking hands 
with his neighbour on the 
right and casting a calculat- 
ing eye round the table all at 
the same moment. In that 
same moment William runs 
forward with the soup-tureen. 
The old man starts to his feet, 
seizes an ivory hammer, raps 
for silence, and says a grace. 
Next instant he is ladling with 
both hands most nimbly into 
an endless chain of plates, 
passed dexterously beneath the 
spouting ladles by Arthur, 
William, and Maurice. Before 
you have done looking the 
whole room is served. The old 
man is back in his seat, sup- 
ping his own soup, chatting 
and joking with his neighbours 
between the mouthfuls. 

The old man is a marvel. 
Obviously he is an old man, 
because his goat’s beard is 
white and the mat of hair 
brushed straight back from his 
forehead is silver-grey, and his 
shaven face is ruddy with an 
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old man’s ruddiness. But these 
are the shadows, not the sub- 
stance, of old age; for his 
manner is brisk with a brisk- 
ness that cannot be quenched. 
He is the picture of a ’long- 
shore fisherman or of Uncle 
Sam, You find yourself re- 
flecting that while that man 
is there a business cannot die. 

How the old man contrives 
to stave off inanition is a 
puzzle, for he is no sooner sat 
down to his soup than the 
endless chain begins to move 
again — plates come up for 
more. It is tomato soup with 
croutons—very delectable. He 
has not finished his own when 
the tureen is whisked away 
and a dish of two shining 
turbot stands in its stead (1.7 
P.M.) Turbot? Say rather, 
skeletons of turbot—the old 
man’s dispatch with the 
carvers is magical. 

Another dish is called for 
and jammed down plump on 
the old skeletons: waste here 
neither of time nor of space. 
Yet nobody is hurried, not 
even the brisk old man. A 
moment’s calm for his bite ef 
turbot, and a heap of brill 
fillets takes the board—bright 
golden-brown, like fishermen’s 
nets in the sun; hot and crisp, 
yet, once in the mouth, melting 
soufiée-like (1.18). After brill, 
eels (1.25), stewed neither too 
little nor too much, and after 
eels, a very hill of ecstatic 
whitebait (1.30). 

The waiters toil, the old man 
is inexhaustible and merry, yet 
he was doing this same thing, 
carving this same dinner and 
eating it, when we were boys. 
After whitebait, Irish stew 
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from the sideboard or roast 
beef—of the goed old, mellow 
kind—from the old man’s flash- 
ing knife. By this time few of 
us are hungry, yet none is re- 
plete, so perfect and wholesome 
is this food. 

Most of us drink ale in the 
tankard or else the simple wine 
of California. The old man is 
ready with his little joke. As 
the last dregs are squeezed 
from it, “That bottle,” he says, 
“should be marked WN/S.” 
Now, N/S is the banker’s 
sign for “not sufficient,” and 
happy is the business man who 
never sees it, for it means that 
your cheque cannot be paid for 
want of funds. The joke may 
not be revolutionary, but for 
the time and the company it is 
perfect. 

What kind of company? We 
were just business men of the 
middle order, wholesalers of 
goods, or managers of shops— 
plain rude creatures, lacking all 
essence of polish, wearers of 
broadcloth, droppers of h’s. We 
dropped them impartially in the 
soup, on the turbot, the brill, the 
eels, the whitebait, and the beef. 
We talked of the benefits of 
advertising and of the brands 
of whisky. A crude gang, 
you will say, and inimical 
to romance. Not altogether, as 
you will see. 

But first the cheese. A pillar, 
a tower of cheese; so high, so 
stout, that when you saw the 
mere shaving that we ate of it, 
you could but wonder how it 
would ever get eaten. Consider 
now the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers. We had been lunching 
without ceasing for fifty min- 
utes, and if a pleasant period 


could be provided of relaxation, 
yet not idleness, who should be 
the worse? This our fathers 
knew. 

The ancient man said the 
second grace, and the response 
of those well-lunched men was 
hearty. Then, ‘“ Gentlemen,” 
he said, “in accordance with 
our ancient custom, we will now 
take the measurements of the 
cheese. We will first take the 
height.” And this, mind you, 
happening daily in this strenu- 
ous century, at midday in the 
heart of this feverish city. Oh, 
matchless London! Each sober 
City man of us regarded earn- 
estly the cheese, and recorded 
his guess on a slip of card 
distributed beforehand by the 
waiter. By the old man’s right 
hand stood a box containing 
the traditional implements of 
the measuring. He took from 
it a spirit-level and a three-foot 
rule and measured as carefully, 
as exactly, as though our cheese 
were destined to make a 
cathedral’s foundation - stone, 
“Gentlemen,” he announced to 
the room, “the height of the 
cheese is sixteen and a quarter.” 

Exclamations of astonish- 
ment from the novices, of law- 
ful pride from the old hand 
who came within one-eighth 
of an inch of it. (My guess 
was twenty-seven and a half 
inches.) 

He rapped again. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, we will next take the 
girth.” We took it—the old 
man, to guide us, sticking a 
card into the waist of the 
cheese. Presently he measured 
off the quadrant with a tape 
measure—twenty-six inches. A 
philosophic doubt arose as to 
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the length of the aro, and the 
old man, humouring our earn- 
estness, measured it off in the 
interests of abstract science. A 
foot exactly. 

Next we took the weight. 
Now this was the most difficult 
thing of all to guess, and the 
only criterion for the novice 
was the cheese he used to fetch 
for his mother in his early 
youth. (“A piece about two 
pounds, and not too strong, 
please.”) ‘ Maurice,” the old 
man cried, and our good 
Maurice heard and understood, 
and straightway approaching 
drew from beneath the table a 
spring - balance, and gripping 
the cheese tower with his nap- 
kin in both hands, lifted it upon 
the tottering balance and held 
it while it steadied. The old 
man read off the dial and, rising 
for the last time, rapped the 
table with his ivory mallet, 
looked forth over the room, and 
said: “Gentlemen, the weight 
of the cheese is twenty-eight 
pounds.” Just a quarter of the 
hundredweight, so that the 
whole heroic cheese of which 
ours was but a one-eighth sec- 
tion must have been at least 
two hundredweight (2.7 P.M.) 

So ended the guessing of 
the cheese. Nobody made 
three right guesses — height, 
girth, and weight —and sel- 
dom anybody does; when they 
do there is champagne all 
round at the cost of the house. 
Such is the tradition. 

Then most luckily, by one 
of those happy chances which 
fall sometimes to those who 
lounge and wait, there befell 
a slight thing of the kind 
which redeem, as I said, this 


present life of ours from 
whelming sordidness. The 
day, we were given to know, 
was the fiftieth birthday of 
the old man’s left-hand neigh- 
bour. They called him “Mr 
H.” Plainly he was a crony 
of the place. During lunch 
he had drunk the common 
Californian claret, like the 
rest of us, but now when the 
room had cleared a little he 
showed us that he had merely 
been saving himself, for he 
commanded champagne — not 
ostentatiously but rather ap- 
ologetically, and even some- 
thing shamefacedly, being a 
plain business man and no 
profligate. 

One bottle, two bottles, three 
bottles—he was a careful man, 
but when he set out to make 
merry he was no niggard. The 
indefatigable old man rose to 
speak. 

“Mr H.,” he said, ‘“‘has been 
accorded fifty years of married 
happiness—well, not fifty years 
of married happiness — and 
here’s wishing him fifty more 
years as happy as the first 
fifty !” 

Mr H. rose, and observed 
that, while a woman was as old 


as she looked, a man was as old 


as he felt. He felt as young 
as ever he did. He cordially 
thanked the company for their 
kind sentiments. 

The champagne flowed. The 
manager was called in to drink. 
He rose and said that Mr H. 
had always showed himself in- 
clined to be free—he might say 
a liberal man. Mr H. called 
for cigars for the company ; 
the waiters pressed them “for 
the good of the ’ouse.” He 
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also called the waiters, Arthur, 
William, Maurice, matchless 
three, who addressed each client 
by name, knew his tastes and 
provided for them, and were 
friendly yet never familiar. 
Of such is the perfect waiter. 
They also sipped the wine, 
expressed appropriate wishes, 
and carried off their glasses 
to drink in private when the 
work was done. Perfect, per- 
fect men! 

Then happened the thing 
which made me ashamed yet 
glad. All luneh-time I had been 
thinking the company crude, 
commercial, and alien to the 
dignity of the place. In fact, I 
had come near to despising them 
for their barren talk and their 


“h’”-lessness. Now I had my 
reproof, for as I sat there, a 
stranger, wishing to see this 
fun but taking no part in it, 
William came and said that 
Mr H. desired that I also 
would drink with him in hon- 
our of his fiftieth birthday. 
And forthwith they made me as 
one of themselves, uttered their 
intimate thoughts in my hear- 
ing, pressed their hospitality 
upon me, the utter stranger. 
This truly is the ancient 
spirit, thought I, and grasped 
the hand of Mr H. and the 
ancient man, and went back 
into Cheapside humbled and 
rejoicing, and knowing that 
romance was not yet dead. 
HAROLD STEEVENS, 
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OUTSIDE THE PALE OF THE LAW. 


THE high-pitched voice again 
pierced the silence of the night 
—a silence the more profound 
for the rattle of rifie-fire that 
had burst forth and died a 
moment before. 

“Usman Khan-a-a-a, son 
of Sin, we have got you. We 
men of Dauszai are round you 
like a net, and in support of 
us are the Black Police and 
the Cavalry —ay, and the 
guns too, great big guns: and 
listen, brother-in-law of a pig, 
the District Sahib is here, and 
listen again, the Lat Sahib 
himself is with us.” 

This was too much for the 
raiders in the high - walled 
tomb. It exceeded, so they 
thought, the limits even of 
oriental embroidery — and 
through the stillness of the 
night came the cackle of un- 
quenchable laughter. Then 
another high-pitched voice 
threw back— 

“Smoke talk, O grandson 
of Perverse Desire, Smoke 
talk. Draw your swords, men 
of Dauszai, and bid your Dis- 
trict Sahib and your Lat Sahib 
draw their swords and take us 
like men.” And the voice 
broke into song—song with 
a lilt such as highlanders love. 
This is a rough rendering of 
what it sang :— 

“ Holy War has been proclaimed : 

The Hadda Mullah leads us. 

Shall the Utman Khel hang back 

When God’s own Army needs us? 


See how the white women cower 
Pale and trembling in Peshawar.” 


With a long-drawn quiver- 


ing note the voice was dying 
when from beside it leapt 
several little tongues of fire, 
like squibs, on the dark out- 
line of the roof of the tomb, 
and a bullet or two whistled 
through the trees above our 
heads. Then again all was 
silence. 

It was a strange situation, 
in many ways an anachronism, 
though natural enough on the 
ever - troubled North - West 
Frontier of the Indian Empire. 
This is how it had come about. 


Usman Khan, of the village 
of Dauszai, some seven miles 
from the border, fourteen years 
ago shot his enemy in the 
prosecution of a family ven- 
detta. Flying to the asylum 
of the adjacent hills, where no 
law runs, he was proclaimed 
an outlaw. Being a man of 
energy and character, un- 
trammelled by scruples, he 
soon became the leader of a 
gang of bandits whose busi- 
ness it was to harry the 
countryside. It is in this way 
that so many of our troubles 
with Frontier tribes have 
arisen. The rigid law of 
British India, which, rightly 
or wrongly, makes no allow- 
ance for the hot mandates of 
Pathan honour, drives many 
fine fellows into outlawry be- 
yond the border. There, as 
the protégés (hamsayas) of the 
tribe with whom they find 
asylum, they must do some- 
thing for their living: there 
is no culturable land for them, 
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and they know no craft. One 
field alone is open, to raid the 
fat British Districts that lie 
at their feet. To this end the 
outlaws herd together: the 
young bloods of the tribe flock 
to them: adventurous and 
broken men are enrolled, for 
the hills are hungry; and a 
gang is formed. 

Now the modus operandi of 
these gangs is after this fashion. 
On the dark nights of the 
moonless half month they come 
down, not in a foolish armed 
mob, but stealthily by twos 
and threes, with rifles ready 
but secreted. At the hour and 
place appointed they gather, 
furtively and with suspicion 
one of another. For it often 
happens that Judas is in their 
midst, paid to betray them. 
For fear of Judas the leader 
at the eleventh hour will often 
change his plans, or even retire 
to the hills re infecta. But when 
such fears have been allayed, 
the gang once assembled and 
the objective determined, they 
move off quickly in a body 
to the devoted village. As 
they near it, the desultory 
barking of the dogs on the 
roofs swells to a mad discord 
of alarm. The drowsy voice 
of a watchman calls “ Who 
are ye?” By this time the 
village has been surrounded. 
Pickets of raiders hold the 
main entrance: outlying sen- 
tries watch for the coming of 
police or border police. The 
body of raiders now move to 
the main street or bazar. Dog- 
berry lets off his country gun 
and feels he has done his duty. 
The whole village is awake, 
but terror reigns and no man 
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moves. Save for the frantic 
barking of the dogs there is 
no protest. Small wonder— 
for the village is weak and 
poorly armed; while here is a 
gang of desperate men armed 
with stolen Martinis and Lee- 
Metfords, and with “ Bandari,” 
Mausers from the Persian Gulf. 
The gang sets to work without 
any fuss or haste. First they 
fire a volley down the main 
street to clear the way and 
“to encourage the others.” 
They then select a large house 
with a shop on the ground- 
floor, and nice carved wooden 
lintel and window-frames, in- 
dicated by a member of the 
village who has quietly joined 
them, For they seldom go to 
work without local assistance. 
They proceed to hammer at 
the door with threats. As an 
earnest of their intentions, one 
fires a couple of pistol - shots 
through the panels, This 
brings the miserable Hindu 
shopkeeper to his senses. With 
pitiful prayers for mercy the 
poor wretch unbars the door, 
his soft body and thighs shak- 
ing like ill-set jelly and his 
face contorted with terror. 
The gang enter. His wife is 
huddled in the corner speech- 
less with horror. To tear off 
her jewellery and clothing is 
the work of a moment. Then 
the bania is told to disclose his 
hoard. He swears by the gods 
of his father that he has none. 
A few pricks with a dagger 
and he agrees to show it if 
they will but spare his life. 
Fumbling in the floor, he dis- 
closes a movable brick, beneath 
which lies the box of greasy 
notes and blackened rupees. 
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The gang eagerly count them, 
and, disappointed at the result, 
one of the gang drives a knife 
hilt-high in the jelly-like paunch. 
With a groan the wretched man 
sinks down. The woman find- 
ing her voice shrieks. A pistol- 
shot stops that, and the gang 
pass on. At the next large 
shop a similar scene is enacted, 
except that instead of killing 
they take a Hindu youth 
prisoner with a view to his 
subsequent ransom. And so 
up the bazar they go leaving a 
trail of blood and death. But 
hark! there is a movement in 
the village. A shot rings out 
from a roof. The chigha or 
village hue-and-cry party are 
awakening to a sense of their 
duty. The raiders do not want 
any unnecessary unpleasant- 
ness. They have got what 
they came for, and so the 
retirement begins. A sleepy 
Muhammadan husbandman 
puts his head over his court- 
yard wall just as the gang 
pass. A shot—and the head 
disappears smashed by a snider 
bullet. With a laugh the 
gang pass out into the night. 
Favoured by the friendly dark- 
ness and led by guides familiar 
with every step of the way, 
now over canal cuts, now 
through stony graveyards, the 
raiders move at a double for 
the frontier. The prisoner is 
pricked with a dagger if he 
lags; and in this manner they 
disperse before the Police or 
Border Police can come upon 
their tracks. In the meantime 
the Khan and headmen of the 
village have begun to swell 
with martial ardour. The 
chigha is finally collected and 
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turned out—a motley crowd 
with a motley assortment of 
arms, a few Government 
martinis, a few smooth-bore 
sniders, a jezail or two, some 
country pistols, and some 
swords and staves, Messengers 
are sent off to the nearest 
Police Post, and the pursuit 
begins. But before Police and 
villagers can join hands, the 
raiders are well on their way 
to the sanctuary of the tribal 
hills. 

Such is a fairly typical 
account of a North - West 
Frontier raid. But it is only 
fair to say that often acts of 
the greatest gallantry are per- 
formed by villagers in defence 
ef their homes and of their 
neighbours, and that the work 
of the Police, Border Police, and 
Militia, especially the last, is 
often crowned with success 
in these dangerous quests, 
Further, it must be observed 
that the attention of these 
gangs is by no means confined 
to the weak and wealthy 
Hindus. With a splendid im- 
partiality they loot and cut 
up their co-religionists and 
lay waste their homes. The 
District Officers are for ever 
on the watch for these gangs. 
Large sums are spent on the 
collection of information as to 
their movements. Telephones 
and telegraphs flash the news 
of their coming: traps are laid 
for them—but in the majority 
of cases the gang disappoint 
anticipation, raid in an un- 
expected quarter, and slip 
through our carefully placed 
road - pickets and _ patrols. 
Failing to cope with the 
raiders themselves, Government 
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naturally turns to the tribe 
who give’ them shelter, and 
who by treaty obligations are 
responsible for the conduct of 
all persons resident within 
their limits. Tribal fines are 
inflicted and the bill mounts 
up. Pestilent priests step in 
and preach that raiding is 
holy war, and that raiders are 
Ghazis in the true sense. 
Fanatical feeling is grafted 
on the soreness caused by the 
docking of allowances and 
reprisals, The tension in- 
creases until the lawlessness 
of the gang infects the whole 
tribe; and overt acts of hos- 
tility drive Government into 
punitive operations. Troops 
go into the country, the 
purdah is raised ; some blood 
is shed and much ammunition 
expended. Towers are blown 
up and hamlets are burnt; and 
all night the “snipers” are 
busy, until at length the tribes- 
men are tired—as indeed are 
Government—and a settlement 
is effected whereby peace is en- 
sured on this side at least for 
the next three or four years. 
This is the story of two out of 
three of our Frontier expedi- 
tions. It all sounds rather 
foolish and unnecessary. But 
the genius who will solve the 
problem of administering a 
border with fat settled districts 
on the one side, and with 
robber - haunted tumultuous 
hills on the other, without such 
incidents, will deserve after his 
name all the letters of the 
alphabet and more thanks even 
than a grateful country has 
accorded Clive or Hastings. 
Why not take the hills, you 
will say? But this is not a 
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political discussion on the For- 
ward Policy. It is only a brief 
attempt to describe the passing 
of Usman Khel, outlaw, to 
whom we must return. 

Such, then, was the life that 
had been led by this sturdy 
ruffian and his merry men for 
the past twelve years. Dacoi- 
ties indicating overweening 
audacity combined with ex- 
treme cunning were to his 
score. There was enough 
murder against him to have 
hanged him twenty times over. 
The countryside trembled at 
his name: alarmist reports of 
him hummed on the wires: a 
price was on his head. But he 
had outwitted spies and in- 
formers and cheated Judas— 
till to-night. And now at last 
by a chain of circumstances he 
was caught, though he knew it 
not, as a rat in a trap. 

Having busied himself else- 
whereduring the winter months, 
Usman Khan suddenly decided, 
with some humour, to pay a 
visit to his own native village 
of Dauszai, and there to wipe 
out one or two scores which 
had been run up against him 
since his retirement to the hills. 
There was, for instance, the 
matter of the girl, his niece, 
who had been married without 
hisapproval to Yar Muhammad, 
and for whom he had never 
yet been paid. Now, “the 
custom of the country,” as they 
euphemistically term the price 
of women, is a matter which 
nearly touches Pathan honour 
and Pathan greed. There was 
also the question of his confis- 
cated lands. Was it seemly that 
Mir Gul, his enemy and the son 
of his enemy, should dare to 
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lease them from Government 
for a song, when all others dis- 
creetly refused to touch them? 
Apart from these little private 
matters, there were fat men of 
substance in Dauszai who would 
repay acall. So gathering his 
men he set forth. They spent 
the day at the Cripple’s Cave 
in Walai limits beyond the 
border, and starting at dusk 
came down through the foot- 
hills across the maira or stony 
skirt to the Canal Bridge. Here 
the utmost precaution was nec- 
essary, lest Judas had warned 
the authorities and an ambush 
had been laid. At first there 
was a false alarm, and they 
waited. But no one stayed 
them, and at early dawn they 
neared Dauszai—later by half 
an hour than they intended. 
Now, outside the village of 
Dauszai, some half a mile away, 
is an ancient graveyard on a 
wooded mound, and in the 
middle is the tomb of that great 
and good man, Pir Mukhdum 
Sahib—though who this saint 
was, and what he did, no one 
seems quite to know. The 
tomb itself is of the usual 
stucco - sarcophagus pattern, 
but unlike most Muhammadan 
tombs it is—or rather was— 
enclosed in a stout rectangular 
building of sun - dried brick 
and mud with bastions at the 
corners, strong as a Pathan 
village fort. Hither came Us- 
man and his gang, moving 
warily in the early light. It 
was their intention to lie up 
here during the day, and in the 
first darkness of the night to 
assail the village and carry out 
their purpose, and thereafter to 
return to the friendly hills. 





But already some humble vil- 
lage folk were afoot cutting 
grass on the waste by the 
graveyard; and one of them, 
a wizened old peasant, saw and 
recognised Usman Khan, and 
in his slow mind pondered on 
this. Having cut his grass he 
returned to the village, and 
with mumbling rambling utter- 
ance told his Khan what he 
had seen. His Khan, scenting 
trouble, must needs parley with 
the one other Khan with whom 
he was on speaking terms; and 
after much talk and much 
pulling at sobbing water-pipes 
of rough tobacco, it was decided 
to send a message to the 
Assistant Commissioner at 
Sadda, seven miles away. Now 
it happened that that day was 
a singularly unfortunate one 
for Usman Khan to have chosen. 
For, though Sadda is generally 
as empty of troops as a Devon- 
shire hamlet, to-day it was fairly 
buzzing with them. For the 
Head of the Province was tour- 


ing in state, and to-day his. 


camp, under an escort of 200 
infantry, 50 cavalry, and 2 
mountain-guns, carried on great 
sturdy mules capable of going 
wherever the foot of man can 
go, had moved into Sadda from 
Smatzai, twenty miles away. 
Little did Usman, with all his 
cunning, dream that such a 
force was at hand to hem 
him in. 

Ambling on his scissors - 
hocked steed, the messenger at 
last reached Sadda, and after 
parley with red-coated chap- 
rassis, was admitted to the 
presence—and told his story. 
Usman Khan and his gang 
hung up in a tomb but seven 
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miles away! In a moment the 
camp was buzzing. “To boot, 
to saddle!” The tired escort, 
who had just marched in 
twenty miles and were settling 
down comfortably to their 
cooking-pots, were alert in an 
instant, bustling to arms. Not 
a thought of hunger or weari- 
ness—every man intent on the 
possibility of a “show ”—and 
more eager than all, with the 
old lust of battle in his eyes, 
the Head of the Province. 

Taking the cavalry with us, 
and bidding the infantry and 
guns follow at their best speed, 
off we cantered over the most 
villainous makeshift of a road 
that ever scarred a survey map. 
Over the bridge of boats, sharp 
to the right through a water- 
course, along a narrow greasy 
track, with a mud wall on the 
left and a 7-foot drain on the 
right, over bridges made of 
twigs and dust, on we pushed. 
Now a riderless horse would 
flounder past in the deep 
irrigated fields alongside; now 
the whole cavalceade—and half 
the Khans of the countryside 
had joined us—would pull up 
abruptly before a yawning 
watercourse too wide to jump. 
At Kot we heard that the vil- 
lage chigha were engaging 
the raiders: at Ibrahim’s well 
we could hear the distant 
firing. 

Dauszai at last! with cring- 
ing panic-striken Hindus and 
excited women in possession. 
For the whole Muhammadan 
manhood were out by Pir 
Mukhdum’s tomb, joining in 
or watching the fun. In- 
deed, when it had become 
generally known in the vil- 
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lage that the merciless Usman 
was sitting with his gang in 
the shrine hard by, the vil- 
lage chigha with commendable 
courage had turned out with 
their strange armament, and 
had thrown a loose cordon 
round the graveyard. All the 
afternoon a desultory fire had 
continued, jezail answering 
Martini, and Enfield answer- 
ing Gulf Mauser. Leaping 
from our horses, which we 
tethered at the village, we 
made our way across the open 
to where a rough morcha 
shielded the general staff of 
the village army. Already 
evening was falling, and the 
February sun was sinking be- 
hind the ragged hills of the 
border. One thing was cer- 
tain—that unless the cordon 
was drawn tight, Usman and 
his merry men would make a 
dash and break through with 
the first fall of darkness. By 
good luck at that moment a 
small contingent from the de- 
tachment of the grand old 
frontier regiment at Fort 
Rustam rolled up, warned, 
like ourselves, by messengers 
from Dauszai. Some police, 
too, had arrived from Toti. 
With this increased force we 
moved forward to the grave- 
yard. A bullet now and then 
whistled over us. But they 
were holding their fire for the 
night. Arrived at the wooded 
graveyard, within 200 yards 
of the tomb, the senior mili- 
tary officer began his dis- 
positions, and the cordon was 
swiftly strengthened all round. 
The ground, which sloped 
gradually up to the tomb, 
and was broken by the mounds 
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of graves and strips of ancient 
wall, lent itself to the purpose. 
It was dusk, and the men 
moved quietly, so that the 
raiders in the tomb could have 
but little idea how many or of 
what kind they were—and it 
is my belief that they never 
realised until the morning that 
they were hemmed in by more 
than villagers, backed by Bor- 
der Police. And then night 
fell, and with the darkness 
came a rattling volley from 
the tomb. A group of vil- 
lagers behind the cordon split 
this way and that, save one, 
who lay very still on the 
ground with a bullet through 
his neck. How the blood 
welled out! It seemed rather 
shocking at the moment— 
but it was child’s play to 
what we were to witness in 
the morning. It was not 
many minutes before the 
poor fellow had sobbed out 
his life, and his friends re- 
assembling bore him off with 
a curious fatalistic indifference 
to the village. 

Our men replied gaily to the 
volley from the tomb, and this 
evidently gave the raiders 
pause for thought. If there 
were so many rifles round 
them would it be wise to 
make a sally? Would it not 
be wiser to wait till the vil- 
lagers were weary with watch- 
ing? And so they remained 
in the tomb to their destruc- 
tion. 

The night fell clear and bit- 
ter cold. In our haste we had 
brought no greatcoats, and 
dinnerless, the cold struck 
us the harder. But the 


“phit” of bullets keeps you 


from brooding on such trifles 
—and the deep, unhurried 
hate that being fired at 
breeds in man kept us fixed 
and alert. It is a strange 
sensation being under fire for 
the first time. It varies, of 
course, with individuals—from 
the desire to run away to the 
desire to get at ’°em—the whole 
gamut, in fact, of emotion, 
from abject fear to seeing red. 
But with the ordinarily con- 
stituted man there is, I take 
it, an acute realisation of 
danger, coupled with a kind 
of elation—and the cold hand 
on one’s stomach is counter- 
acted by a glorious confidence 
in one’s luck. Race pride does 
the rest—and the joy of a new 
experience. As the night wore 
on the infantry arrived from 
the camp, and later the guns. 
The cordon was further tight- 
ened up, so that with troops, 
police, and villagers, the in- 
vesting force could practically 
touch hands the whole way 
round the graveyard. And 
this was the position when 
the raiders and villagers ban- 
died words, and the voice from 
the tomb sang across the 
night— 
“Holy war has been proclaimed : 
The Hadda Mullah leads us.” 


The idea of rushing the 
tomb had been, of course, 
considered, but had been dis- 
carded as hopeless. It would 
have meant the sacrifice of 
many good lives, and would 
probably have failed in its 
object. And now that the 
guns had arrived, there was 
no such need. All through 
the night the gunners worked 
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away, digging positions for 
the pam had all night the 
rattle of rifle-fire continued. 
A Khan brought us some hot 
tea, chapattis, and quilts from 
the village. Never did tea 
taste so good—and the quilts, 
though filthy beyond all West- 
ern conception of filth, were 
a welcome protection from the 
cold. It was a queer feeling 
to lie snuggling under this 
odorous covering listening to 
the varied talk of the fire- 
arms: that deep, booming 
report was from the tomb, a 
country gun probably; those 
sharp tearing cracks were our 
own short rifles; that again 
was the bark of a Martini; 
that thing that went over us, 
wailing and whimpering, was, 
doubtless, a piece of wire fired 
by a villager from a jezail; 
that nasty “phit” that tore 
through the leaves of the tree 
above us was a Lee-Metford 
from the tomb. 

And so the night wore on. 
It was arranged that the guns 
should open fire on the tomb 
as soon as it was light, if the 
raiders did not break out 
before. It was most probable 
that they would—and the sus- 
pense was trying. Gradually 
the sky lightened, and the false 
dawn coloured the east ; dark- 
ness again—and then the real 
flush of the rising day. How 
big the tomb looked in the half 
light! The gunners were esti- 
mating the distance, which 
seemed to get shorter as the 
light strengthened. “ About 
@ full brassey,” I felt inclined 
to advise, but realised it would 
be flippant, though true. Bang, 
bang from the tomb, and a 
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bullet or two spat up the dust 
beside us—a narrow shave that 
made one the more anxious to 
hear the guns talking. 

At last it was light enough 
—I could at last make out the 
crest on the gunner officer’s 
forage cap, and I knew that 
when I could do that it would 
be time. The guns were laid, 
the order was rapped out — 
and with a tearing, rasping 
roar the first gun fired. The 
west portion of the tomb rose 
in a pillar of dust thirty feet in 
the air. As the dust subsided 
we could see the breach, and 
within great, grey, dust-coated 
figures souttling away like 
giant mites in a giant Stilton. 
Shot after shot the merciless 
guns poured into the tottering 
building —a very blizzard of 
destruction. And still a shot 
or two answered from the 
tomb. Warily, like a rabbit 
coming out of a coppice, a 
raider emerged from a breach 
—only to leap back again, 
terrified by the rifle-fire that 
sprayed round him. And then 
a strange thing happened: Us- 
man himself—whether driven 
out by the others in the hope 
that it might save them, or 
whether resolved himself to die 
in the open like a gentleman— 
broke from the building and 
came charging down towards 
the cordon. Suddenly he 
stopped, picked up a stone, 
whether as an insult or as 
a flag of truce we know not 
—and then, struck by half a 
dozen shots at once, spun round 
and fell. So died Usman 
Khan of Dauszai, outlaw, as 
he had lived, by violence. The 
guns were then moved up even 
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closer to finish the work of 


demolition. Surely guns have 
never fired in earnest at such a 
range before! When nothing 
but a pile of débris remained, 
we advanced. There is always 
the likelihood of the survivors 
on these occasions selling their 
lives dear—and the rush must 
be prompt. The guns, however, 
had done their work well, and 
though there were several 
raiders alive and unhurt, they 
were too dazed by the appalling 
percussion of the shells to think 
of resistance. 

It was a grim sight—a pile 
of débris some forty feet by 
twenty with every imaginable 
horror entangled in it,—a very 
shambles. 

There a poor wretch buried 
to the waist and mortally 
wounded lay in his death 
agony, carefully lifting a brick 
from one side to the other, as 
if engaged in some game; there 
a face that was nothing but an 
astonished mouth—the rest had 
gone. Dinnerless, breakfastless, 
sleepless, do you think we turned 
faint and sick at such a sight ? 
Not a bit of it! and though 
usually I shudder at an opera- 
tion on a horse, I thoroughly and 
honestly enjoyed that butcher’s 
shop of raiders. And if you 
think I am a brute therefor, 
go and be shot at all night, and 
see if you would not equally 
enjoy seeing your enemy cold 
meat in the morning. 

It was a fine bag—20 killed, 
2 wounded, and 7 alive, more 
or less unhurt—most of these 
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buried deep in the débris and 
saved thereby; and they had 
with them a fine armament of 
Lee-Metfords, Mausers, Mar- 
tinis, country guns, pistols, and 
daggers. There is nothing very 
plucky, you may say, in killing 
a lot of poor raiders with moun- 
tain-guns. Perhaps not: nor 
isit very plucky to shoot vermin 
with a shot-gun. But vermin 
must be shot: and raiders are 
vermin outside the pale of the 
law—and pity is not for them. 

The countryside came buzz- 
ing round, mad with delight 
at the destruction of this man- 
eater, and exuberant in their 
thanks and congratulations -— 
and our ride back was a kind 
of triumphal progress. To 
quiet any religious qualms that 
might exist in regard to the 
destruction of the shrine, a 
handsome sum was promised 
to the local Khans to enable 
them to rebuild it in a manner 
befitting that sainted person, 
Pir Mukhdum Sahib. 

“A jolly good morning’s 
work,” said the Assistant 
Commissioner, as we rode into 
camp. 

“Yes,” said the gunner; 
“after all, men are the best 
big-game.” 

“Sidney Street, East,” mur- 
mured the policeman. 

The Head of the Province 
was humming to himself with 
an expression of great content. 
I think, though I cannot be 
sure, that the words were— 


*‘ Four robbers came to rob our house, 
And now we wear their trousers.” 
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A SMALL GERMAN STATE. 


BY “A TRAVELLER.” 


Some 178 miles separate 
Hamburg, the commercial me- 
tropolis of Germany, from 
Berlin, the capital of the 
empire. Almost the whole of 
the enormous traffic between 
these two great cities is car- 
ried along a railway which 
runs, from start to finish, 
through an absolutely fiat dis- 
trict. The train service along 
this route is amongst the best 
in Germany, and includes the 
fastest expresses in the coun- 
try. To Englishmen, however, 
the route vid Hanover to 
Berlin is better known, since 
it is the direct one to the 
German capital, and to Russia. 
Even those who travel to 
Berlin by the longer sea 
routes —z.e., vid Bremen or 
Hamburg —seldom alight on 
their way. Thus it comes 
about that most of our coun- 
trymen know scarcely anything 
of the twin Grand Duchies 
of Mecklemburg-Schwerin and 
Mecklemburg-Strelitz, of which 
a brief account is given in the 
following pages. Yet these 
small States, tucked away in 
@ corner near the Baltic, and 
in a backwater of the stream 
of modern German life, are 
in many ways peculiarly in- 
teresting. The ruling dynasty 
of Mecklemburg-Schwerin is 
the most ancient in Germany, 
and the only one of Wendish 
origin. The Mecklemburg no- 
bility and landed gentry exer- 
cise an influence both social 


and political far exceeding 
that possessed by the titled 
and propertied classes in most 
other modern States. The 
simple hardworking bourgeoisie 
and peasantry retain many of 
the habits and thoughts of a 
bygone age. Towards stran- 
gers the Mecklemburgers are 
as @ people hospitable and 
amiable. Those Englishmen 
who may wish to travel off 
the beaten track and see rural 
Germany may do worse than 
pay Mecklemburg a visit. 

Let us imagine the traveller 
entering the train at Ham- 
burg, the proud Hanseatic city 
which counted somewhat under 
half a million souls in the 
early nineties, and has now 
close upon a million. Soon 
after leaving its vista of docks, 
chimneys, canals, and ware- 
houses, the train enters the 
pleasant forest of Friedrichs- 
ruhe, in the midst of which 
lies the castle where the 
Iron Chancellor spent his last 
years. Thence the track leads 
through pasture-lands, heather, 
sand, and pines, across the 
Principality of Lauenburg, 
until at Boitzenburg on the 
Elbe, some thirty miles from 
Hamburg, it enters Mecklem- 
burg territory. It may be 
remarked here that the travel- 
ler in Germany can always 
tell what kingdom, duchy, or 
province he is traversing by 
the painting on the poles 
which take the place of our 
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level - crossing gates. The 
Mecklemburg colours are blue, 
yellow, and red; the Prussian, 
black and white. The Ham- 
burg-Berlin railway, although 
a Prussian State concern, 
passes for about a quarter of 
its length through Mecklem- 
burg-Schwerin ter1itory. The 
principal junction connecting 
it with the Mecklemburg State 
lines is Ludwigslust, some 
seventy miles distant from 
Hamburg. A day may profit- 
ably be spent here. The town 
—counting some 6000 inhabit- 
ants, and one of the Grand 
Ducal residences—possesses at 
least one comfortable hotel; 
and a considerable number of 
motorists stop here on the way 
between Hamburg and Berlin, 
Ludwigslust being about 106 
miles distant from the capital. 
It is a garrison town, the 17th 
Dragoons, one of the two cav- 
alry regiments forming part of 
the Mecklemburg contingent, 
being stationed here. The 
Grand Ducal castle, which 
was built a little over a 
century ago, is a handsome 
edifice, and behind it lies an 
extensive park, beautified by 
an artificial canal, which con- 
nects the Schwerin lake sys- 
tem with the Elbe. Game 
preserves bound the park. 
Except for these the country 
around is flat and uninterest- 
ing. Unfenced meadows and 
tracts of deep sand alter- 
nate with pine forests. Here 
and there are villages, all 
monotonously like each other. 


Mecklemburg is the most 
sparsely populated country 
in Germany. The svil is 


poor, 


and barley 


potatoes 
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being the only crops that 


thrive in it. A great part 
of Southern Mecklemburg is 
said to have been at one 
time submerged by the waters 
of the Elbe system. Some 16 
miles south of Ludwigslust, 
and connected with it by rail, 
lies Démitz on the Elbe, for- 
merly a fortress, and situated 
on the Mecklemburg-Hanover 
boundary. Fierce fighting took 
place in this district between 
Napoleon’s forees and the par- 
tisan bands raised by Prussia 
and other North German 
States after Prussia’s humilia- 
tion in 1806-7. Up to within 
the last few years there still 
existed in these parts some 
who either faintly recollected, 
or had heard from their 
parents, of the horrors bound 
up with eight years of fight- 
ing, and the occupation of 
the country by foreign troops. 
The extortions and depreda- 
tions of the Cossacks — then 
allies ef Germany—appear to 
have been worse than those 
of the French invaders. Can 
we wonder that the German 
nation as a whole accepts joy- 
fully the heavy burden of 
universal liability to service? 
Could we not almost wish 
that we too possessed wit- 
nesses of this kind to counter- 
act the laissez-faire attitude 
of an unimaginative, lethar- 
gie people, and the smooth 
speeches of insincere poli- 
ticians. 

Scarcely an hour’s railway 
journey north of Ludwigslust 
lies Schwerin. Those who 
may travel by the excellent 
highroad which connects the 
two places should stop at 
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Worbellin, a small village, 
four miles from Ludwigslust. 
Here is the grave of one of 
Germany’s poets, Theodore 
Korner, who, by his fiery 
lays and glowing patriotism, 
inspired and encouraged the 
people in their fierce struggle 
against the Corsican’s yoke. 
He himself fell in a_ fight 
against the French. To his 
grave repair—on national 
holidays —the scholars of the 
neighbourhood ; and under the 
Korner monument their teach- 
ers preach those grand lessons 
of courage, self -abnegation, 
and patriotism, which are so 
sadly ignored in the British 
school curriculum. 

Schwerin, the capital of the 
Grand Dukes of Mecklemburg- 
Schwerin, has some 40,000 in- 
habitants, and is almost sur- 
rounded by a network of lakes, 
of which the largest is several 
miles wide and long. On the 
edge of this stands the Grand 
Ducal castle, a more pretentious 
edifice than that at Ludwigs- 
lust. The city boasts of a 
cathedral, with lofty red brick 
spire, a museum, and an opera- 
house. It also has a picture- 
gallery which is well worth 
visiting. Compared to other 
Mecklemburg towns Schwerin 
is gay and up-to-date. The 
late Grand Duke, Frederic 
Franz III., who died at Cannes 
in the spring of 1897, was an 
invalid throughout his adult 
life, and spent the greater part 
of his thirteen years’ reign in 
the south of France, to the 
detriment of Mecklemburg’s 
government and Schwerin’s 
prosperity. The present Grand 
Duke, however, spends most of 
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his time in his dominions; and 
a constant stream of royal 
visitors has done much for the 
capital of late years. Curiously 
enough no first-class hotel 
exists in Schwerin at present, 
although one is under construc- 
tion. 

Proceeding northward again, 
we enter a more fertile tract : 
beech and oak trees mingle 
with the pines, and the whole 
country, although flat, wears a 
more cheerful aspect. From 
the railway junction of Kleinen, 
a few miles north of Schwerin, 
the traveller can proceed either 
eastward towards Giistrow 
(a sleepy garrison town), Neu 
Brandenburg, and Strelitz (the 
two latter in Mecklemburg- 
Strelitz), or he can make 
straight for the Baltie coast. 
If he adopts the latter plan 
another two hours’ journey 
will bring him to Rostock. 


This, Mecklemburg’s largest 
town, contains over 80,000 
inhabitants. Situated four 


miles above the mouth of the 
river Warnow, it carries on 
a brisk trade with other Baltic 
ports. Gates and ramparts 
surround Rostock, which is 
a town of considerable anti- 
quity. The streets are narrow 
and paved with cobble-stones. 
In the centre of the town is 
a statue of Marshal Blicher. 
Rostock University is one of 
the principal ones in Germany. 
Three miles away, on the shores 
of the Baltic, lies Warnemiinde, 
one of the most popular sea- 
side resorts in North Germany. 
It is a somewhat vulgar, bare- 
looking spot, full of restaurants 
and strangely - clad tourists. 
The Berlin-Copenhagen express 
2H 
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train is conveyed across the 
Baltic from here to Denmark 
on a steam barge. Passengers 
from England to Denmark can 
also travel vid Hamburg and 
Warnemiinde. A short tram 
ride from Rostock takes one 
to Doberan, another Grand 
Ducal residence, and one of 
Mecklemburg’s racing centres. 
The return journey to Ham- 
burg may be made either 
straight from Rostock vid the 
Hanseatic town of Liibeck, or 
vid Eastern Mecklemburg, re- 
joining the Hamburg-Berlin 
line at Ludwigslust by a rail- 
way leading vid Parchim. This 
quiet little garrison town can 
boast of being the birthplace 
of two men whose names are 
writ large on modern mili- 
tary history, viz.: Bliicher and 
Moltke. 

Let us now turn to the 
history and institutions of 
Mecklemburg. 

About the middle of the fifth 
century A.D., Wendish tribes 
invaded the territories now 
known as Mecklemburg. The 
former inhabitants of these 
regions who were of Germanic 
race had migrated elsewhere. 
The Wends, a race of Slav 
origin, formed at first a number 
of semi-independent groups, 
but gradually came under the 
rule of one chief. In order to 
convert them to Christianity 
Henry the Lion, Duke of 
Saxony, invaded their land. 
A Wendish sovereign had 


previously embraced Christian- 
ity and had been slain by his 
infuriated subjects, who re- 
mained obdurate to the mission- 
ary efforts directed from the 
Magdeburg diocese. 


Niklots, 
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the last heathen ruler, wag 
slain in 1160 by Henry the 
Lion’s men near Biitzow, having 
incautiously ventured without 
his lines. His death is depicted 
in a painting which hangs in 
the picture-gallery of Schwerin. 
Niklots’ son embraced Christ- 
ianity: a great portion of his 
father’s possessions were con- 
sequently restored to him; the 
families of victor and van. 
quished intermarried, and in 
1170 Mecklemburg became a 
German principality. 

By the end of the thirteenth 
century the Wends had been 
absorbed or driven out by 
colonising Germans. From 
that time until the eighteenth 
century partitions and amal- 
gamations of territory followed 
each other in bewildering suc- 
cession. A detailed description 
of them would confuse rather 
than enlighten the reader. 
Two episodes only merit atten- 
tion— 

(a) The Peace of Westphalia 
(at the end of the Thirty Years’ 
War) in 1648, under which 
Sweden seized the town and 
domain of Wismar. 

(6) The Hamburg Conven- 
tion of 1701, under which «4 
long-standing feud between two 
members of the ducal family 
was settled by a division of 
the duchy into two portions, 
Mecklemburg - Schwerin, and 
Mecklemburg - Strelitz. This 
division has been maintained 
up to the present day. 

In 1803 Wismar was restored 
to Mecklemburg - Schwerin— 
against payment of a sum of 
money —on a hundred years’ 
lease. In 1903 the King of 
Sweden renounced all claim to 
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this integral portion of Meck- 
lemburg territory. 

In 1815, under Article 35 of 
the Treaty of Vienna, the two 
Dukes of Mecklemburg became 


Grand Dukes. In1867 the two 
Mecklemburg States joined the 
North German Confederation. 
Frederic Franz I. the first 
Grand Duke of Mecklemburg- 
Schwerin, an able and popular 
monarch, died in 1837. His 
son, who never came to the 
throne, married Helene Paul- 
ovna, daughter of the Russian 
Emperor Paul. This lady’s 
name is still mentioned with 
respect and affection, and a 
monument to her honour has 
been erected at Ludwigslust. 
The second Grand Duke, Paul 
Frederic, married Alexandrine, 
sister of William I., afterwards 
German Emperor. The affinity 
between the Grand Ducal house 
of Mecklemburg-Schwerin on 
the one hand, and the houses of 
Romanow and Hohenzollern on 
the other, has been further 
consolidated since; for Frederic 
Franz III., the fourth ruler, 
married Anastatie, daughter of 
the Grand Duke Michael of 
Russia. Their youngest daugh- 
ter is the German Crown 
Princess Cecilie, one of the most 
popular ladies in the empire. 
The third Grand Duke, Fred- 
eric Franz IL, who fought 
with some distinction in the 
later stages of the Franco- 
German War, was thrice mar- 
ried. His first wife, Augusta, 
left three sons—viz., Frederic 
Franz III.; Paul, who re- 
nounced all claims to the 
throne on marrying the Roman 
Catholic Princess Windish- 
gratz, and adopting her faith ; 
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Johann Albrecht, lately Regent 
of Mecklemburg - Schwerin 
(during the present ruler’s 
minority), an extensive travel- 
ler, and a moving spirit from 
the first, of the German colonial 
and naval expansion move- 


ment. He is now Regent of 
Brunswick. [Frederic Franz 
II.’s_ third wife, Elizabeth, 


became the mother of the 
Grand Duchess of Oldenburg, 
the Prince Consort of the 
Netherlands, the well known 
African traveller Duke <Adol- 
phus Frederic of Mecklemburg, 
and the ill-fated Prince Boris, 
who perished off Cuxhaven in 
1897 when in command of a 
torpedo- boat. The reigning 
Grand Duke’s elder sister is 
Crown Princess of Denmark; 
his wife is a daughter of the 
Duke of Cumberland. She is 
a favourite with the Emperor 
William II, and attempts 
have been made to bring about 
a meeting between Emperor 
and Duke at Schwerin. The 
Duke has, however, remained 
firm so far in his determination 
to avoid one whom he considers 
as the usurper of his rightful 
heritage, the Kingdom of Han- 
over. 

One of the Grand Dukes 
of Mecklemburg-Strelitz mar- 
ried in 1843 a cousin of Queen 
Victoria and sister of the late 
Duke of Cambridge. 

Up to the present day Meck- 
lemburg has been practically a 
feudal State. <A description of 
its system of government is in- 
teresting on this account, and 
also because a Constitution has 
been promised by the two reign- 
ing Grand Dukes, and will prob- 
ably come into being shortly. 
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Let us first consider external 
relations. The heterogeneous 
assembly of States which form 
the German Empire of to-day 
enjoy an almost complete 
autonomy as regards home 
affairs. Taxes are levied and 
loans floated by each State, 
which defrays in the main the 
cost of civil services, education, 
police, communications, &e. 
Different States possess special 
laws regarding inheritance, 
ownership of land, &c. A con- 
tribution, at a fixed rate, is 
paid by each into the Imperial 
Exchequer. The calculations 
by which this rate is arrived 
at are somewhat complicated, 
and need not be given here. 
As regards relations to other 
German States, those of Meck- 
lemburg come under two heads, 
viz. : 

Towards the neighbouring 

Kingdom of Prussia ; 
and 

Towards the German Em- 

pire in general, and to- 
wards the various other 
States. 

The conventions arrived at 
between Prussia and Mecklem- 
burg deal with (i) the “mili- 
tary contingent” to be fur- 
nished towards the German 
Army; (ii) relations between 
the Mecklemburg and Prussian 
State Railways; (iii) fishery 
laws; (iv) competence of law 
courts. 

The two Mecklemburg States 
entertain a common diplomatic 
representative at Berlin. On 
the other hand, the Prussian 
representative in the Hanseatic 
“free town” of Hamburg is 
accredited also at the Schwerin 
Court. Mecklemburg-Schwerin 
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Grand Ducal consuls reside in 
the Hansa towns of Bremen 
and Hamburg, and Prussia has 
a consul in Rostock. 
Mecklemburg sends _repre- 
sentatives to the Federal Coun- 
cil (Bundesrat) of the Empire, 
in which body different States 
have a proportionate num- 
ber of votes (Mecklemburg- 
Schwerin has two). The 
method of electing members of 
the Reichstag will be discussed 
when describing the Mecklem- 
burg legislative system. 
Although under Article 11 of 
the Constitution of the German 
Empire the Emperor can ap- 
point representatives at foreign 
capitals on behalf of the Empire 
as a whole, this does not affect 
the rights of the several States 
to conclude treaties on certain 
matters (such as extradition) 
with foreign countries, and to 
appoint diplomatic represent- 
atives abroad. Whilst Meck- 
lemburg does not possess any 
such, various countries have 
sent them to her—e.g., Great 
Britain has a diplomatic rep- 
resentative in Schwerin and 
consuls at Wismar and Rostock. 
The rulers of the various 
German States are assisted by 
Ministers, and legislative au- 
thority within the State is 
vested in the Diet or Landtag. 
In Mecklemburg there are two 
Diets—one for Mecklemburg- 
Schwerin, the other for Meck- 
lemburg-Strelitz. In each of 
these Grand Duchies seats and 
votes in the Diet belong to the 
two “Estates” (Stdnde)—viz., 
the “Knighthood” (Ritterschaft), 
and the burgomasters of towns 
(Landschaft). The constitution 
of each Estate will be described 
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presently. It should be noted 
here that whilst the rulers of 
the two Mecklemburg Grand 
Duchies exercise their authority 
entirely independently one of 
the other, the Estates are a 
body common to Mecklemburg 
as a whole, and form a connect- 
ing link between its two divi- 
sions. Thence follows a certain 
uniformity in the legislative 
and administrative machinery 
of the two Grand Duchies, 
which possess moreover certain 
common institutions, for ex- 
ample: customs and excise, 
examining faculty for juris- 
prudence, high court, central 
ecclesiastical authority, state 
insurance office, chamber of 
commerce, &c. 

The political system of 
Mecklemburg represents to-day 
the same confusion between 
proprietorship and legislative 
rights which characterised the 
medieval European States. 
Certain individuals exercise 
political functions, not as re- 
presentatives of others by 
whom they have been elected, 
or on behalf of whom they 
have been nominated, but be- 
cause as owners of property or 
holders of a certain office they 
ipso facto obtain a shere in the 
government of the country, 
being responsible to none of 
those on whose behalf they 
legislate, but bound in their 
relations towards their sove- 
reign by treaty conditions 
which he and they alike must 
rigidly observe. 

About the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries the sovereigns 
of the various German States 
began to summon to their 
councils the high ecclesiastical 
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authorities and land - owning 
nobles who were resident within 
their realms, as well as the 
heads of the rapidly growing 
towns. These dignitaries thus 
attained increasing political 
powers which they utilised to 
safeguard the possession of their 
lands and the power over their 
dependants. This system began 
to decline in other German 
States about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, but not 
so in Mecklemburg. There we 
find to-day a tripartite division 
of territory—viz., (1) the Dom- 
anium, or private property of 
the ruler, over which he ex- 
ercises full control; (2) the 
Ritter Giiter, or “ Knights’” 
properties; (3) the Stddtischen 
Giter, or properties belonging 
to the towns. Thus we see 
that each Grand Duke, whilst 
supreme over his territories 
quad State, retains but a limited 
control over districts which 
amount to three-fifths of the 
country in the case of Mecklem- 
burg-Schwerin. How have 
the Estates managed to retain 
their power? One cause is to 
be found in the continual state 
of financial embarrassment in 
which the Mecklemburg Dukes 
formerly found themselves. 
This obliged them to have re- 
course to those who alone could 
allow them to impose taxes— 
viz., the Estates. These in their 
turn granted the money only 
in return for fresh possessions 
and privileges. The Hamburg 
Convention of 1701, which fixed 
the present division of Mecklem- 
burg into two dominions, con- 
firmed also the _ legislative 
privileges of the Mecklemburg 
Estates. In 1755 was concluded 
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what may be termed the Magna 
Charta of the Mecklemburg 
Estates; the rulers acknow- 
ledged the rights and posses- 
sions which they then held and 
promised their continuance for 
the future. This agreement 
sounded the death-knell of the 
Mecklemburg rulers’ absolutist 
aspirations. Most jealously 
have the Estates watched over 
their prerogatives, especially 
that relating to the imposition 
of taxes. Within the last few 
months their insistence on this 
right has obliged the Govern- 
ment to have recourse to @ 
loan,! and has given increased 
emphasis to the oft-repeated 
demand for a Constitution. 

At present the only elected 
representatives of Mecklemburg 
are its six deputies in the 
German Reichstag. 

The Government of Mecklem- 
burg-Schwerin consists of three 
Ministers chosen by the Grand 
Duke, and respectively respon- 
sible for Home and External 
Affairs, Finance, Justice, 

The Landtag (Diet) com- 
prises— 

(a) A varying number of 
landed proprietors ewn- 
ing estates which entail 
a seat in the Diet. 

(6) The heads of forty-two 
towns in Mecklemburg- 
Schwerin. 

The Mecklemburg - Strelitz 
Diet has seven heads of towns 
sitting in it. 

The prelates ceased to sit in 
the Landtag after the Reforma- 
tion, and their properties were 
confiscated and divided be- 
tween Dukes and Estates, 
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As regards (a) the Ritter- 
schaft, the area allotted to 
their estates is the same as 
that which they held in 1755, 
but subject to the ruler’s per- 
mission, and certain formalities, 
The number of properties within 
this area can (subject again to a 
fixed minimum acreage) be in- 
creased or diminished. Further, 
the properties are not exclu- 
sively in possession of nobles, 
as the term Ritterschaft would 
imply. Estates carrying seats 
in the Landtag are not inalien- 
able, and the legislative ap- 
panage lapses only when the 
proprietor is a woman, a bank- 
rupt, not a Mecklemburg 
subject, or a company. Con- 
sequently we find that in 1908, 
out of 639 proprietors entitled 
to a seat in the Landtag, 285 
only were nobles. As in other 
countries, so in Mecklemburg, 
properties pass from time to 
time out of the hands of im- 
poverished squires into those 
of wealthy merchants. The 
enormous legislative power 
wielded by the landed pro- 
prietors met with widespread 
approval so long as they were 
men who by tradition and up- 
bringing were peculiarly well 
qualified to deal with the re- 
quirements of an agricultural 
State: it is otherwise when 
these powers are exercised by 
men who are totally un- 
acquainted with a conservative 
people and peasantry, and 
unversed in questions of agri- 
culture and afforestation. The 
attitude of the Landtag on 
certain matters is no doubt 
remarkable in this twentieth 





1 Since the Landtag refused to impose taxes asked for by Ministers. 
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century. A motion was lately 
brought forward in it that 
school teachers trained in 
Mecklemburg and subsequently 
accepting appointments in other 
States should refund a portion 
of the cost of their education! 
In order to meet a proposed 


augmentation of teachers’ 
salaries it was suggested 
that school fees be raised 


(there is no free education in 
Mecklemburg). Would that 
some of our perfervid Radical 
orators, who harrow the feel- 
ings of their audiences by tales 
of misdeeds on the part of our 
hereditary legislators, could 
sometimes study the proceed- 
ings of a Mecklemburg Land- 
tag. Would, too, that, having 
studied them, they could visit 
a country prosperous and con- 
tented withal, and animated 
by a heartfelt loyalty towards 
its Landesherr. 

British readers cannot fail 
to be interested by a brief re- 
cital of the attempts at in- 
troducing a Constitution into 
Mecklemburg and of _ the 
causes which have hitherto 
wrecked all these attempts. 
The assaults on the strong 
position of the Estates ema- 
nated formerly from the Dukes 
alone, but of recent years the 
people have shown a disposi- 
tion to chafe at privileges en- 
joyed by a limited class and 
exercised mainly in the inter- 
ests of the holders. Let it be 
emphasised, however, that 
rulers, people, and the great 
body of officialdom desire a 
change, principally because an 
obviously antiquated system 
clogs public business. 

The revolution of 1848 pro- 
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duced ripples even on the 
smooth waters of Mecklem- 
burg politics. A franchise law 
was passed and deputies actu- 
ally met. But the new régime 
infringed various treaty rights 
of the Estates, whose protests 
led to the appointment of two 
arbiters—the Kings of Prussia 
and Hanover — to settle the 
dispute. Their verdict was 
given in favour of the Estates, 
and electoral representation 
perished for the nonce. The 
Grand Duke of Mecklemburg- 
Schwerin promised that the 
question should not drop, and 
in 1872-73 a draft bill proposed 
a partly elected Landtag sit- 
ting for six years, basing its 
measures on & majority of 
votes instead of on an agree- 
ment between two Estates, 
and bound to vote funds where 
the normal income of the State 
did not suffice for projected 
expenditure. The Ritterschaft 
threw this out. Disagreement 
between the Estates and an 
adverse vote of about 4 to 
1 amongst the Ritterschaft 
against any Landtag not formed 
on an “ Estates’ basis,” wrecked 
the latest reform scheme of 
1908. The Reichstag has de- 
bated the question on several 
occasions. Although it can- 
not interfere in the Constitu- 
tion of a Confederate State, yet 
it can bring indirect pressure 
to bear by several means— 
e.g., it may refuse to deal with 
measures proposed by deputies 
from the State concerned un- 
less these measures have first 
been debated by an assembly 
within that State which has 
been elected upon a popular 
basis, There the matter rests ! 
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Everyone feels that the change 
will come, but how and when 
no one can say. It may be 
added that not only the Estates, 
but the harbour towns of Ros- 
tock and Wismar are prone to 
throw obstacles in the way. 
These towns occupy a privi- 
leged position half-way be- 
tween the free Hanseatic towns 
of Hamburg, Liibeck, and 
Bremen, and the towns in 
Mecklemburg’s interior. 

The privileges of the Meck- 
lemburg nobility are not by 
any means confined to the 
political powers which they 
share with many other landed 
proprietors. Nowhere in Ger- 
many is the gulf between 
the Adeligen (Counts, Barons, 
and those who may _ use 
the predicate “Von”), and 
the bourgeoisie more marked 
than in Mecklemburg. On 
their estates the Adelige are 
little royalties: many public 
appointments are reserved for 
them, and in towns they form 
a separate coterie. Marriages 
between them and their un- 
titled compatriots are infre- 
quent. Only a few years ago 
Count of a cavalry regi- 
ment had to leave it because 
he married the daughter of a 
pastor. In Mecklemburg, where 
merchant princes are scarcely 
known, and where a stolid 
satisfaction with the status quo 
is predominant, the resentful 
rivalry between Junkers on the 
one hand, and the commercial 
and educated circles on the 





other, is less marked than in 
most parts of Germany, al- 
though here too the educated 
Birger is wont to sneer at the 
“stupid” Adel. 


Political de- 
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velopments and financial exi- 
gencies will probably ere long 
bridge the gulf, and lower 
even the high pedestal on 
which the Mecklemburg no- 
bility now stands. No more 
striking example exists of the 
privileges which this class 
enjoys than the three convents 
of Dobbertin, Malchow, and 
Ribnitz. These, together with 
the numerous estates which 
they had acquired, were be- 
queathed to the Estates in 
1572 for the “Christian and 
honourable education of young 
ladies of the country belonging 
to the families of members of 
the Estates.” In course of 
time these convents became 
closed to daughters of untitled 
landowners, and changed their 
status from schools to residen- 
tial quarters; even their man- 
agement was monopolised by 
members of the titled classes. 
Daughters of nobles and burgo- 
masters are inscribed on the 
rolls of convents at their birth: 
in time they reach a position 
on the roster entitling them to 
a@ money allowance (if unmar- 
ried), and after attaining the 
age of fifty they are eligible 
—on vacancies occurring—to 
occupy the very comfortable 
apartments reserved for maiden 
ladies. These ‘convents ”’ have 
nothing of a religious char- 
acter; their large incomes are 
derived from some 50 ‘con- 
vent estates,” and from con- 
siderable tracts of forest land. 
The inmates of convents re- 
ceive, in addition to their 
quarters, some allowances in 
kind, and an annuity sufficient 
to enable them to live in a 
modest style. 
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Each Mecklemburg town has 
municipal laws of its own. 
The municipality exercises 
judicial functions (der magis- 
trat), and either the burgo- 
master, or (in some cases) a 
member deputed to act for 
him, represents the town in 
the Landtag. The lot of the 
peasantry varies according to 
whether their tenements are 
situated in the Domanium 
(private Grand Ducal prop- 
erty), or on the estates owned 
by towns, squires, or “con- 
vents.” As regards the Dom- 
anium, a law passed in 1820 
or thereabouts, made the peas- 
ants residing within its limits 
into hereditary leaseholders. 
Their present position is 
scarcely distinguishable from 
that of owners, but de jure 
proprietors they cannot be- 
come, since the Grand Duke is 
inalienable proprietor of all 
land within the Domanium. 
No restrictions limit the right 
of the leaseholder to make 
testamentary dispositions with 
regard to, or raise mortgages 
on, the land. Further, in the 
Domanium, village elders 
(Schultzen) exercise extended 
powers of local government. 
The rights of peasants dwell- 
ing on the properties of towns, 
squires, or convents (Stddtische, 
Ritter oder Kloster Giiter) are 
more circumscribed. Their 
power of raising mortgages 
is severely restricted, and they 
possess no powers of self-gov- 
ernment. Village elders exist, 
but are merely officials respon- 
sible to the landowners. The 
latter exercise all functions of 
government (local and parlia- 
mentary) on behalf of their 
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tenants, Nevertheless a few 
peasants living on the Ritter 
Giiter have managed to be- 
come proprietors, and special 
enactments secure to them 
a seat in the Landtag. 
A coarse, hard - featured folk 
these peasants, but pious and 
hard-working too. Year-in, 
year-out they till the soil, 
so barren in many parts. In 
tiny carts, often drawn by 
dogs, they drag their produce 
to the town markets, Their 
villages—all remarkably alike 
—remain the same as of yore 
except that many thatched 
roofs have been replaced by 
tile ones. On the eaves the 
stork—an ever-welcome guest 
—builds his nest. Poverty is 
almost universal, but penury 
well - nigh unknown. What 
an object -lesson these people 
are of the impossibility of 
legislating men into virtue 
and prosperity! Living under 
a Government that is an ad- 
mitted anachronism, and in a 
poor country, they compare 
favourably indeed with the 
corresponding class in our 
islands. During the Anglo- 
Boer War, Mecklemburg enthu- 
siastically espoused Kriiger’s 
cause, and several volunteers 
sailed for South Africa. Even 
now the lower classes will 
discourse on the iniquity of 
the British and the righteous- 
ness of the Boer cause. A 
striking testimony to the in- 
ability of a slow - thinking 
people to follow the rapid 
political developments of the 
present day! One reason for 
this sympathy is probably the 
similarity of the Plat-deutsch 
of the North German peasantry 
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to the Taal of the Boers. It 
is said that when President 
Kriiger came to Europe after 
the 1884 Convention, Prince 
Bismarck conversed with him 
in this Low German dialect. 
No one can be long in Meck- 
lemburg without noticing the 
interest and affection which 
the people—down to the low- 
est—evince towards the army. 
The writer has found the same 
elsewhere. If the labour poli- 
ticians, whose acquaintance 
with Germany is limited to a 
few “conducted tours” and 
Socialist banquets, could mix 
with the people at large, as 
he has done, they would re- 
turn with a truer idea of the 
feelings which animate the 
mass of the Kaiser’s subjects. 

No description of any part 
of Germany would be complete 
without a mention of its armed 
forces. The loosely knit and 
complicated nature of the 
German Empire is well ex- 
emplified by the constitution 
of its army. The Emperor 
can declare war with the con- 
currence of the Federal Council 
(Bundesrat), and thenceforward 
becomes War Lord (Kriegs 
Herr) of the entire army. But 
in peace time his authority 
over the contingents of the 
States and free towns is 
limited by conventions with 
their heads, viz., the rulers and 
senates respectively. In prac- 
tice it varies according to the 
importance of the State. Thus 
Bavaria has an entirely sepa- 
rate army and military edu- 
cational institutions. Its offi- 
cers (except a few who go to 
Prussia) never serve in the 
forces of other States. Even 
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the uniform is very different 
from that of other German 
troops. Saxony has no sep- 
arate educational establish- 
ments for its army, but uses 
Prussia’s. Its officers are more 
easily interchangeable with 
those of Prussia than is the 
case in Bavaria. Wiirtemburg 
(the remaining kingdom) fur- 
nishes one army corps of the 
23, as against 2 kept up 
by Saxony and 3 by Bavaria. 
It is accordingly less distinct 
still from Prussia. The two 
Mecklemburg Grand Duchies 


furnish one contingent (a 
Division). Their stipulated 
contribution towards the 


Imperial military budget is 
placed entirely at Prussia’s 
disposal. The personnel is in 
theory absolutely interchange- 
able. Mecklemburg officers are 
appointed by Prussia, but hold 
a Prussian and a Grand Ducal 
commission. The uniform of 
all ranks has Mecklemburg as 
well as Imperial insignia. The 
Mecklemburg regiments are, 
however, officered largely by 
scions of noble Mecklemburg 
families. 

The foregoing somewhat 
closely arrayed facts and 
statistics as at the time of 
writing, April of this year, are 
replete with lessons for those 
who would comprehend the 
aims and aspirations of modern 
Germany. Do they not throw 
a lurid light on the conflict- 
ing interests and rival claims 
which created—and still create 
—such serious difficulties in 
the smooth working of this 
complex machine? Germans 


readily admit that the Emperor 
is not a welcome guest in many 
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parts of his dominions. No 
love is lost between the over- 
bearing Prussians and the 
denizens of the other States 
who maintain an attitude of 
aloofness and suspicion towards 
the power under whose hege- 
mony they are united. Fortun- 
ately the army, on the morrow 
of its reconstitution, succeeded 
by its victories in assuaging 
old-time rancours and cement- 
ing the bond of union. Can 
we wonder that the leaders of 
the State strive to keep before 
the people the idea of a com- 
mon Fatherland which must 
be strong and united in the 
face of external foes? For a 
people which has fought its 
way up from small beginnings, 
through toil and strife, through 
blood and tears, to its present 
proud place amongst the 
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nations, the impossible ideals 
and mawkish oratory of British 
and American pacificists can 
have no attraction. And if 
her army belongs to united 
Germany in war-time only, 
the navy has been hers from 
its beginnings. Thence the 
enthusiasm which its develop- 
ment arouses from the Danube 
to the Baltic. Anglo-German 
friendship, like any other, must 
be founded on mutual esteem. 
Let us therefore maintain our 
strength by sea, and create an 
army worthy of our position in 
the world. Then will cease the 
scares, the bickerings, and the 
impertinent attempts at inter- 
fering in other nations’ con- 
cerns, which more certainly 
than aught else fan the 
smouldering embers of discord 
and strife. 
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A MAN’S dearest friend is 
certainly his best introducer to 
others, and Sir Sidney Colvin 
is nothing if not tactful. 

In a sense R. L. S.—as s0 
many people call him—is the 
friend of nearly all who know 
his writings, whether they have 
seen him or not. He could 
never have been an impersonal 
writer; and much of what he 
did was done with a touch so 
intimate and characteristic as 
to endear him to a whole world 
of readers long before his pub- 
lished letters saw the light. 
He had the good fortune to 
win recognition and fame dur- 
ing his too short life; and he 
has had the bad fortune to 
be not too much read, but a 
great deal too much talked 
about since his death. This 
is, no doubt, partly owing 
to the fascination of the 
‘ Letters.’ 

If you are a _ singularly 
charming person, and are flu- 
ent and “forthcoming” as 
well, it naturally follows that 
a large number of people will 
think they know you particu- 
larly well, and even feel called 
upon to explain your merits 
and your gifts to the dull 
world about them. Besides, 
Stevenson was really, as he 
said himself of some one else, 
“too clever to live”; and 
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though his cleverness was the 
least important part of him, 
it was the part on which it 
was easiest to descant. 

Then, having been over- 
praised in some directions, he 
was unduly depreciated in a 
particularly injudicious man- 
ner. All this is quite in the 
natural course of events. 

But now we have his auto- 
biography in these ‘ Letters,’ — 
an autobiography the more 
valuable because it was un- 
intentional; and it behoves us 
to consider not merely the 
new letters —easily identified, 
as they are marked by aster- 
isks in the list of contents,— 
but the whole story. For it 
is not only the story of a 
man of genius, but of a very 
remarkable life—of a man 
whose spirit was as strong 
as his body was frail, whose 
heart was as tender as a young 
child’s, while his wit was as 
sharp and quick as an arrow 
flying straight to the mark. 
Let it be said at the begin- 
ning, needless as it may seem, 
that here we are to consider 
the life of a singularly up- 
right man—one who was dis- 
interested to the point of 
Quixotism in his business, in 
his affections, and in his deal- 
ings with literature; one who 
was quickly moved to recog- 





1 These ‘Letters,’ edited by Sir Sidney Colvin, are in four light volumes, which 
contain practically the whole of Stevenson’s correspondence, and ‘‘ constitute in 
effect a nearly complete autobiography.” 
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nise noble motives in others, 
but very sparing of fine lan- 
guage about his own noble 
motives, though he had the 
gift of language to— well, to 
be frank, to an almost fatal 


degree. 
We may notice his letter to 


his father, written at the age 
of fifteen :— 


“RESPECTED PATERNAL RELATIVE, 
—I write to make a request of the 
most moderate nature. Every year 
I have cost you an enormous—nay, 
elephantine—sum of money for 
drugs and physician’s fees, and the 
most expensive time of the twelve 
months was March. 

“But this year the biting Oriental 
blasts, the Lonlinn tempests, and 
the general ailments of the human 
race have been successfully braved 
by yours truly. 

“Does not this deserve remuner- 
ation ? 

“T appeal to your charity, I ap- 
peal to your generosity, I appeal to 
your justice, I appeal to your 
accounts, I appeal, in fine, to your 
purse. 

“My sense of generosity forbids 
the receipt of more—my sense of 
justice forbids the receipt of less— 
than half-a-crown.—Greeting from, 
sir, your most affectionate and 
needy son, R. STEVENSON.” 


“Typical of much in his life’s 
conditions both then and later,” 
is this letter; and typical in 
much the same odd, prophetic 
way is this letter to his mother 
at the age of eighteen :— 


“To-night I went with the 
hea M. to see a strollin 
and of players in the town halk 
A large table placed below the 
gallery with a print curtain on 
either side of the most limited 
dimensions was at once the scenery 
and the proscenium. The manager 
told us that his scenes were sixteen 
by sixty-four, and so could not be 
gotin. Though I knew, or at least 








felt sure, that there were no such 
scenes in the poor man’s possession, 
I could not laugh, as did the major 
part of the audience, at this shift 
to escape criticism. We saw a 
wretched farce, and some comic 
songs were sung. The manager 
sang one, but it came grimly from 
his throat. The whole receipt of 
the evening was 5s. and 3d., out 
of which had to come room, gas, 
and town drummer. We left soon ; 
and I must say came out as sad as 
I have been for ever so long: I 
think that manager had a soul 
above comic songs. I said this to 
young M., who is a ‘Phillistine’ 
(Matthew Arnold’s Philistine, you 
understand), and he replied, ‘ How 
much happier would he be as a 
common working-man!’ I told 
him I thought he would be less 
happy earning a comfortable living 
as a shoemaker than he was starv- 
ing as an actor, with such artistic 
work as he had to do. But the 
Phillistine wouldn’t see it. You 
observe that I spell Philistine time 
about with one and two I’s.” 


Are there many lads of 
eighteen who would have seen 
the pathos instead of the de- 
ception in the scenes that were 
sixteen by sixty-four, and so 
could not be got in?—or have 
sympathised with a man who 
could more happily starve as 
an actor than live comfortably 
as a working man? No, but 
then Louis was not really 
eighteen in the year 1868, as 
he ought to have been. He 
was curiously old in his youth ; 
there was no healthy hardness 
in his moral texture. Probably 
physical weakness, the suffer- 
ing which was his earliest 
recollection and the unfailing 
companion of all his days, may 
be responsible for much of this 
sensitiveness. It had its com- 
pensation, as all things have. 
He kept the zest, the open- 
heartedness and receptiveness 
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of youth all his life, to what 
he seemed to consider the ad- 
vanced age of forty-four. He 
was as young for his age then, 
as he was old for his youth at 
eighteen. Before he had ever 
written anything, a shrewd 
Russian lady remarked that 
he was an “esprit observateur.” 

“A votre age, c’est étonnant 
comme vous étes observateur,” 
she teld him. But on another 
occasion she remarked— 

“Mais c’est que vous étes 
tout simplement enfant!” 

Both impressions were true, 
of course; and his power of 
observation was not nearly so 
remarkable as his capacity for 
sentiments that, properly speak- 
ing, belonged to quite a differ- 
ent time of life from his own. 
How odd that verses like the 
following should have been 
written by a man at twenty- 
two !— 


“ All that loveliest and best is, 
Aureole-fashion round their head, 
They that looked in life but 
plainly, 
How they stir our spirits vainly 
When they come to us Alcestis- 
Like returning from the dead ! 


Not the old love but another, 
— she comes at Memory’s 
call, 
Our forgotten vows reviving 
To a newer, livelier living, 


As the dead child to the mother 
Seems the fairest child of all.” 


Quite true ;—but what busi- 
ness had he, at twenty-two, 
with such truth ?—or with the 
elderly historical insight of the 
following :— 


“It is a pet idea of mine that 
one gets more real truth out of 
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one avowed partisan than out of a 
dozen of your sham impartialists— 
wolves in sheep’s clothing—simper- 
ing honesty as they suppress docu- 
ments. After all, what one wants 
to know is not what people did, 
but why they did it ; and to learn 
that you should go to the men 
themselves. Their very falsehood 
is often more than another man’s 
truth.” 


The worst unhappiness of 
his youth was caused by a 
quarrel with his parents over 
religious differences. 


“The thunderbolt has fallen with 
a vengeance now. On Friday night 
after leaving you, in the course of 
conversation, my father put me one 
or two questions as to beliefs, which 
I candidly answered. I really hate 
all lying somuch now—a new-found 
honesty that has somehow come out 
of my late illness—that I could not 
so much as hesitate at the time; 
but if I had foreseen the real hell 
of everything since, I think I should 
have lied, as I have done so often 
before. I so far thought of my 
father, but I had forgotten m 
mother. And now! they are both 
ill, both silent, both as down in the 
mouth as if—I can find no simile. 
You may fancy how happy it is for 
me. If it were not too late, I think 
I could almost find it in my heart 
to retract, but it is too late; and 
again, am I to live my whole life 
as one falsehood? Of course, it is 
rougher than hell — > | father, 
but can I help it? They don’t see 
either that my game is not the 
light-hearted scoffer; that I am 
not (as they call me) a careless 


infidel. I believe as much as they 
do, only generally in the inverse 
ratio: I am, I think, as honest as 


they can be in what I hold. I have 
not come hastily to my views. I 
reserve (as I told them) many points 
until I acquire fuller information, 
and I do not think I am thus justly 
to be called ‘horrible atheist.’ 
“Now, what is to take place? 
What a curse I am to my parents ! 
O Lord, what a pleasant thing it 
is to have just damned the happi- 
ness of (probably) the only two 
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people who care a damn about 
you in the world.” 


This is a story which we 
all seem to know, so old it 
is, and so perpetually re- 
curring; never without heart- 
break, never without hope. 
What we find new about it 
here is a sort of inversion of 
the parts, the son so filled with 
pity and tenderness that he 
seems almost in a paternal 
relation to the two elders. 
It is marked again in another 
letter of this sad time, written 
on a morning following a 
wretched interview between 
father and son late in the 
previous evening :— 


“The sun is shining to-day, 
which is a great matter, and al- 
—— the gale having blown 
off again, I live in a precarious 
lull. On the whole am not 
displeased with last night ; I kept 
my eyes open through it all, and, 
I think, not only avoided saying 
anything that could make matters 
worse in the future, but said some- 
thing that may do good. But a 
little better or a little worse is a 
trifle. I lay in bed this mornin 
awake, for I was tired and col 
and in no special hurry to rise, 
and heard my father go out for 
the papers; and then I lay and 
wished—O if he would only whistle 
when he comes in again! But of 
course he did not. I have stopped 
that pipe.” 


In thinking that he had 
wrecked his parents’ happiness, 
he completely lost his own; 
but it was not in his nature to 
make a luxury of grief, as the 
common way of youth is :— 


“Look here, you mustn’t take 
this too much to heart. I shall be 
all right in a few hours. It’s im- 
possible to depress me. And of 
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course, when you can’t do anything, 
there’s no need of being depressed. 
It’s all waste tissue.” 


In spite of his efforts after 
calmness and wisdom, the 
mental wear and tear of this 
sorrowful difference with his 
parents made him ill; and a 
London doctor ordered him to 
go to the sunshine of Mentone 
and rest. He did so, little 
thinking how much of his 
future life was to be spent 
in seeking sunshine, and rest- 
ing perforce. 

The friendship of a highly 
cultivated woman, older than 
himself and a faithful ally and 
adviser, was his chief stand-by 
during these puzzled years of 
his youth. To her he wrote 
of everything, of the friends 
he met with, the books he 
read, and the daily events of 
his life. Evidently she did not 
play the Mentor, and the extent 
of her help and influence is 
marked by the quality of his 
letters to her, which are among 
the most interesting in the 
four volumes. He could tell 
her of anything, from his 
sudden joy at the sight of a 
violet, to his worst grief at the 
prospect of his cousin’s death. 

The gift of self-expression, 
what a mystery it is! What 
a mercy, what a charm, what 


a snare to the feet! To 
Stevenson, the putting of 
things into words was as 
natural as breathing. He 


did it consciously, and did 
it unconsciously, He was 
doing it, as our cousins say, 
‘“‘first, last, and all the time.” 
That was his work and his 
play, and, in short, his des- 
tiny. His parents thought 
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his destiny was engineering ; 
and very naturally thought 
so, considering the family 
history, and especially that his 
grandfather, Robert Steven- 
son, had built the Bell Rock 
Lighthouse. His grandson 
tried conscientiously to follow 
in his steps, but only suc- 
ceeded in proving that his 
health could never stand the 
strain; so with the same con- 
scientiousness and with rather 
less inclination he read law to 
please his parents, contrived 
to pass his examination for 
the Bar at Edinburgh, and 
lived for a time — only a 
short time—the ordinary life 
of an Advocate in KEdin- 
burgh, attending trials and 
spending his mornings in wig 
and gown at the Parliament 
House. He really considered 
it all a lamentable waste of 
time; and with perfect seri- 
ousness of heart, and many 
light speeches on his tongue, 
gave himself definitely to his 
life’s occupation of literature. 

This was quite inevitable. 
But one feels for the parents, 
who had no other child, and 
did not even now know how 
much worse things were be- 
fore them, in the way of sur- 
prises. One also feels for their 
Louis, who suffered cruelly in 
the sharp climate of Edin- 
burgh, which was always his 
worst enemy to life, but re- 
mained to the end the home 
of his heart. 

He had, 


indeed, little 


strength for the hard work 
he gave so willingly to the 
extreme limit of his power, 
and beyond it; but his in- 
dustry was indefatigable, his 
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modesty about his own gift 
was genuine and reasonable, 
and his admiration for the 
gifts of others no less genuine, 
and always ardent. 

Sometimes he fell 
kind of despair. 


into a 


“No, [ can write no article just 
now ; I am proching, like a madman, 
at my stories, and can make nothing 
of ae ; my simplicity is tame 
and dull—my passion tinsel, boyish, 
hysterical. Never mind—ten years 
hence, if I live, I shall have learned, 
so help me God. I know one must 
work, in the meantime (so says 
Balzac) comme le mineur enfout sous 
un éboulement. 

“Jy parviendrai, nom de nom de 
nom! But it’s a long look forward. 
—Ever yours, R. L. 8.” 


Of course this mood did not 
last, except for the determina- 
tion to work, which nothing ever 
altered. He knew better how 
to be happy than most young 
men of his age; but there again 
it would be fairer to say that he 
was so much older than his 
age. 

He had far more patience 
than his years entitled him to; 
but two things always moved 
him to impatience, convention- 
ality and indifference. There 
he did resemble other people 
of his own age. 


“God help us all, it is a funn 
world. To see people skipping all 
round us with their eyes sealed up 
with indifference, knowing nothing 
of the earth or man or woma 
going automatically to offices an 
saying they are happy or unhappy 
out of a sense of duty, I suppose, 
surely at least from no sense 0 
happiness or unhappiness, unless 
perhaps they have a tooth that 
twinges, is it not like a bad dream? 
Why don’t they stamp their foot 
upon the ground and awake? 
There is the moon rising in the 
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east, and there is a person with 
their heart broken and still a 
and conscious of the world’s glory 
up to the point of pain; and _be- 
hold they know nothing of all this ! 
T should like to kick them into con- 
sciousness, for damp ginger-bread 
puppets as they are.” 


Indifference was far indeed 
from R. L. S. He was not in- 
different to the feelings of a 
rabbit, and could be fairly 
excited by any fellow-passenger 
in a train, always supposing 
him to be a third-class pas- 
senger. His susceptibility to 
outward impressions reminds 
one of a saying of Mrs Brown- 
ing’s about her husband ;—“ he 
saw things as other people feel 
them, passionately.” 

For about four years he 
worked, and took long walk- 
ing excursions in England and 
on the Continent, and in- 
terested his friends and the 
critics immensely, and the 
large reading public rather 
less. But he was always in- 
terested himself, his work was 
the thing he cared for most 
in the world, both then and 
always; it absorbed him and 
sufficed him. He had much 
pleasure in life, but was never 
able to keep well for long, as 
Edinburgh was still his home ; 
and no one seemed to realise— 
he himself as little as others— 
that his native air was the 
worst in the world for him. 
This witty, delicate young man, 
with his long hair and his 
lamentably untidy clothes, his 
tender heart and engaging 
manners, was yet of a very 
strong will and very strong 
convictions. One could hardly 
expect anything else from the 
son of his Covenanting fore- 
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bears: he had their imperative 
conscience, only it told him to 
reach their goal by a different 
road from theirs. He thought 
himself a Bohemian, — the 
cleverest people have their de- 
lusions about themselves,—and 
nothing sat on him with a 
worse grace than his culti- 
vated Bohemianism. It some- 
times betrayed him into a 
grossness that was foreign to 
his deeper nature. 

Those who wish to under- 
stand his mind at the time 
when he took the most serious 
step in his life, can find it ex- 
plained distinctly in the un- 
finished essay called ‘Lay 
Morals.” He “began to per- 
ceive that life was a handicap 
upon strange, wrong - sided 
principles ; and not, as he had 
been told, a fair and equal race. 
He began to tremble that he 
himself had been unjustly 
favoured, when he saw all the 
avenues of wealth, and power, 
and comfort closed against so 
many of his superiors and 
equals, and held unwearyingly 
open before so idle, so desultory, 
and so dissolute a being as him- 
self... . Like many invalids, 
he supposed that he would die. 
Now, should he die, he saw no 
means of repaying this huge 
loan which, by the hands of his 
father, mankind had advanced 
him for his sickness. In that 
case it would be lost money. 
So he determined that the 
advances should be as small as 
possible; and, so long as he 
continued to doubt his recovery, 
lived in an upper room, and 
grudged himself all but neces- 
saries. But assoon as he began 
to perceive a change for the 
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better, he felt justified in 
spending more freely, to speed 
and brighten his return to 
health, and trusted in the 
future to lend a help to man- 
kind, as mankind, out of its 
treasury, had lent a help to 
him.” 

What were his parents’ 
feelings when informed of the 
direction in which their only 
son’s conscience was leading 
him, and also that he contem- 
plated a marriage which they 
could not but deplore with an 
unknown lady on the other side 
of the world, a lady at that 
moment encumbered with a 
husband and two children,— 
these things are better imagined 
than described. They are per- 
haps better unimagined. The 
inevitable rupture took place. 
With no supplies from home, 
and determined to test his 
power to support himself, and 
eventually others by his un- 
aided pen, Louis Stevenson took 
a steerage passage across the 
Atlantic, and arriving ill with 
hardship in New York, pro- 
ceeded at once without a day’s 
rest to California, by emigrant 
train ; a “ten to fourteen days’ 
journey, warranted extreme 
discomfort,” as he was aware. 

Many a young Briton of his 
own station and better, has 
made that journey cheerfully ; 
but not many, it is to be hoped, 
in a state so weak and suffering. 
He neither gave in nor com- 
plained; but wrote letters to 
his friends and made notes of 
his travels for future use. The 
letters were excellent, for this 
young man under any circum- 
stances could use his pen more 
readily than a woman can use 
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her tongue. Here is what he 
wrote, while “crossing Ne- 
braska” on August 23rd 
1879 :— 


“T am sitting on the top of the cars 
with a mill party from Missouri 

oing west for his health. Desolate 
fiat prairie upon all hands. Here 
and there a herd of cattle, a yellow 
butterfly or two; a patch of wild 
sunflowers ; a wooden house or two; 
then a wooden church alone in miles 
of waste ; then a windmill to pump 
water. When we stop, which we 
do often, for emigrants and freight 
travel together, the kine first, the 
men after, the whole plain is heard 
singing with cicade. This is a 
pause, as you may see from the 
writing. hat happened to the 
old estrian emigrants, what was 
the tedium suffered by the Indians 
and trappers of our youth, the 
imagination trembles to conceive. 
This is now Saturday, 23rd, and I 
have been steadily travelling since 
I parted from you at St Pancras. 
It is a strange vicissitude from the 
Savile Club to this ; Isleep with a 
man from Pennsylvania who has 
been in the States Navy, and mess 
with him and the Missouri bird 
already alluded to. We havea tin 
wash-bowl among four. I wear 
nothing but a shirt and a pair of 
trousers, and never button my shirt. 
When I land for a meal, I pass m 
coat and feel dressed. This life is 
to last till Friday, Saturday, or 
Sunday next. Itis a strange affair 
to be an emigrant, as I hope you 
shall see in a future work. I 
wonder if this will be legible ; m 
present station on the waggon roof, 
though airy compared to the cars, 
is both dirty and insecure. I can 
see the track straight before and 
straight behind me to either hori- 
zon. Peace of mind I enjoy with 
extreme serenity ; I am doing right; 
I know no one will think so; and 
don’t care. My body, however, is 
all to whistles; I don’t eat, but, 
man, I can sleep. The car in front 
of mine is chock full of Chinese.” ~ 


By weakness and want of 
food his nerves were wrought 
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to a high pitch of sensibility, 
and the following verses, writ- 
ten in the emigrant train, give 
a faithful impression of that 
strange state, both dreamy and 
exalted, that curious temporary 
loss of individuality which the 
traveller sometimes experiences 
after days of strange sights, 
sounds, and voices. 


“Of where or how, I nothing 
know; — 
And why, I do not care ; 
Enough if, even so : 
My travelling eyes, my travelling 
mind can go 
By flood and field and hill, by 
wood and meadow fair. 
Beside the Susquehannah and 
along the Delaware. 


I think, I hope, I dream no more 
The dreams of otherwhere, 
The cherished thoughts of 


ore ; 
I have ben changed from what 
I was before ; 
And drunk too deep perchance 
the lotus of the air 
Beside the Susquehannah and 
along the Delaware. 


Unweary God me yet shall bring 
To lands of brighter air, 
Where I, now half a king, 


Shall with enfranchised spirit 


loudlier sing, 
And wear a bolder front than 
that which now I wear 
Beside the Susquehannah and 
along the Delaware.” 

The verses have a pathos of 
their own, much more affecting 
than if they had been in a 
mournful key. R. L. 8. never 
bewailed himself. In his worst 
scrape he “kept a stiff upper 
lip,” and as a man often makes 
us like him best when he is 
acting most foolishly, so does 
R. L. S. at this juncture. For 
we cannot but recognise that 
his conduct was disinterested ; 
he was far indeed from follow- 
ing the “ primrose path.” 
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“No man is any use until he has 
dared everything ; I feel just now 
as if I had, and so might become a 
man. ‘If ye have faith like a grain 
of mustard seed.’ That is so true! 
Just now I have faith as big as a 
cigar-case ; I wil] not say die, and 
do not fear man nor fortune.” 


He fell yet a few degrees 
lower in fortune, when he es- 
sayed to camp in the Coast Line 
Mountains above Monterey. 
Here, lying in a sort of stupor 
under a tree, an old bear- 
hunter found him, perceived 
that he was “real sick,” and, 
like a kind-hearted frontiers- 
man, took him to his ranche, 
doctored and kept him till he 
was wellagain. It might easily 
have been a tragedy just then, 
but the comedy “ followed hard 
upon,” as the way of life is. 
For anything more incongruous 
than this promising young lit- 
erary man let loose upon an 
Angora goat-ranche in the 
Santa Lucia Mountains, it 
would be hard to conceive. 


“Yesterday I set fire to the forest, 
for which, had I been caught, I 
should have been hung out of hand 
to the nearest tree, Judge Lynch 
being an active person hereaway. 
You should have seen my retreat 
(which was entirely for strategical 
purposes). I ran like hell. It was 
a fine sight. At night I went out 
again to see it; it was a good 
fire, though I say it that should 
not. had a near escape for my 
life with a revolver. fired six 
charges, and the six bullets all re- 
mained in the barrel, which was 
choked from end to end, from muzzle 
to breach, with solid lead. It took 
a man three hours to drill them 
out. Another shot, and I’d have 
gone to kingdom come.” 


No doubt the friend who 
was favoured with his account 
thought it a lucky escape for 
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Stevenson. The frontiersman 
who was sheltering him might 
have taken another view of the 
matter. But his responsibili- 
ties were over when in Decem- 
ber Stevenson betook himself 
to San Franciseo; and there 
began to work his hardest 
again, while lodging and liv- 
ing in a way perfectly incom- 
patible with the preservation 
of health, even had his health 
been of the strongest. He 
thought that he was practising 
economy, and thus described 
his crazy course in a letter to 
England of that date :— 


“Any time between eight and 
half-past nine in the morning, a 
slender gentleman in an _ ulster, 
with a volume buttoned into the 
breast of it, may be observed leav- 
ing No. 608 Bush and descending 
Powell with an active step. The 
gentleman is R. L.8.; the volume 
relates to Benjamin F ranklin, on 
whom he meditates one of his 
charming essays. He descends 
Powell, crosses Market, and de- 
scends in Sixth on a branch of the 
original Pine Street Coffee-house, 
no less ; I believe he would be cap- 
able of going to the original itself, 
if he could only find it. In the 
branch he seats himself at a table 
covered with waxcloth, and a 
pampered menial, of High Dutch 
extraction and, indeed, as yet only 
partially extracted, lays before him 
a cup of coffee, a roll and a pat of 
butter, all, to quote the deity, ver 
good. A while ago and R. L. Rf 
used to find the supply of butter 
insufficient ; but he has now learned 
the art to exactitude, and butter 
and roll expire at the same moment. 
For this refection he pays ten cents, 
or five pence sterling (£0, Os. 5d.). 

“Half an hour later, the in- 
habitants of Bush Street observe 
the same slender gentleman armed, 
like George Washington, with his 
little hatchet, splitting, kindling, 
and breaking coal for his fire. He 
does this quasi-publicly upon the 
window-sill ; but this is not to be 
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attributed to any love of notoriety, 
though he is indeed vain of his 

rowess with the hatchet (which 

e persists in calling an axe), and 
daily surprised at the perpetuation 
of his fingers. The reason is this: 
that the sill is a strong supporting 
beam, and that blows of the same 
emphasis in other parts of his 
room might knock the entire 
shanty into hell. Thenceforth, for 
from three to four hours, he is 
engaged darkly with an ink-bottle. 
Yet he is not blacking his boots, 
for the only pair that a possesses 
are innocent of lustre and wear the 
natural hue of the material turned 
4 with caked and venerable slush. 
The youngest child of his landlady 
remarks several times a day, as 
this strange occupant enters or 

uits the house, ‘ Dere’s de author.’ 

an it be that this bright-haired 
innocent has found the true clue 
to the mystery? The being in 
question is, at least, poor enough 
to belong to that honourable craft.” 


The end of the letter is sad 
enough; he confesses that he 
is down with an ague chill, 
and that it seems strange not 
to be able to afford a drink; 
for tired as he felt, he would 
have walked half a mile for a 
brandy-and-soda. 

Of course it was not long 
before he broke down com- 
pletely and lay for weeks at 
death’s door. On recovering 
he says— 


“T have cause to bless God, my 
wife that is to be, and one Dr 
Bamford (a name the Muse repels), 
that I have come out of all this, 
and got my feet once more upon a 
little hill-top, with a fair prospect 
of life and some new p nem of 
living. Yet I did not wish to die, 
neither ; only I felt unable to go 
on farther with that rough horse- 
play of human life: a man must be 
pretty well to take the business in 
good part. Yet I felt all the time 
that I had done nothing to entitle 
me to an honourable discharge.” 


On hearing of his illness 
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and approaching marriage, his 
parents sent him a cablegram 
with the message, 


“Count on 250 pounds annually.” 


So with a light heart in a 
very shaky body, he set off 
for the mountains, “a very 
withered bridegroom,” as he 
says, but greatly cheered by 
the reconciliation with his 
parents. In a few months 
more he had brought his wife 
and stepson back to the old 
country, and with his parents 
was inhabiting a little house 
at Strathpeffer, where he re- 
alised the strength of his affec- 
tion for his native land as only 
exiles returned ever realise it. 

In a very short while it was 
apparent that he must try 
some further means of restor- 
ing his health if possible, and 
so the winter of 1880 was 
spent in the snows of Davos, 
and the following winter as 
well. He benefited to some 
extent by the climate, but his 
wife’s health suffered, and both 
were depressed by the circum- 
stances of invalid life all round 
them in Davos. The summers 
they spent with his parents in 
Scotland, and it was at Braemar 
in 1881 that he was visited by 
the inspiration which resulted 
in ‘Treasure Island,’ the first 
half of whieh was written 
without pause or break, and 
in the highest spirit of enjoy- 
ment. 


“T am now on another lay for 
the moment, purely owing to Lloyd, 
this one ; but I believe there’s more 
coin in it than in any amount of 
crawlers : now, see here, ‘The Sea 
Cook, or Treasure Island: A Story 
for Boys.’ 
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“Tf this don’t fetch the kids, 
why, they have gone rotten since 
my day. Will you be surprised to 
learn that it is about Buccaneers, 
that it begins in the ‘ Admiral Ben- 
bow’ public-house on Devon Coast, 
that it’s all about a map, and a 
treasure, and a mutiny, and a dere- 
lict ship, and a current, and a fine 
old Squire Trelawney (the real Tre, 
purged of literature, and sin, to 
suit the infant mind), and a doctor, 
and another doctor, and a sea-cook 
with one leg, and a sea-song with 
the chorus ‘Yo-ho-ho and a bottle 
of rum’ (at the third Ho you heave 
at the capstan bars), which is a real 
buccaneer’s song, only known _ to 
the crew of the late Captain Flint 
(died of rum at Ke est, much 
regretted, friends wil _— accept 
this intimation); and lastly, would 
you be surprised to hear, in this con- 
nection, the name of Routledge? 
That’s the kind of man I am, blast 
your eyes. Two chapters are 
written, and have been tried on 
Lloyd with great success; the 
trouble is to work it off without 
oaths. Buccaneers without oaths 
—bricks without straw. But youth 
and the fond parient have to be 
consulted. 

“ And now look here—this is next 
day—and three chapters are written 
and read. All now heard by Lloyd, 
F., and my father and mother, with 
high approval. It’s quite silly, and 
horrid fun... A chapter a day I 
mean to do; they are short ; and 
perhaps in a month ‘The Sea Cook’ 
may to Routledge go, yo-ho-ho and 
a bottle of rum! My Trelawne 
has a strong dash of Landor, as 
see him from here. No women in 
the story, Lloyd’s orders ; and who 
sO blythe to obey? It’s awful fun 
boys’ stories ; you just indulge the 
pleasure of your heart, that’s all ; 
no trouble, no strain. The onl 
stiff thing is to get it ended—that 
don’t see, but I look to a volcano. 
O sweet, O generous, O human 
toils! You would like my blind 
beggar in chapter iii. I believe ; no 
writing, just drive along as the 
words come and the pen will 
scratch ! 

“ss. iG 


« Author of Boys’ Stories.” 
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What perverse spirit was 
it that hindered him from in- 
dulging his genius for stories 
like ‘Treasure Island ’!—and 
caused him instead to persevere 
with those lamentable short 
tales, morbid, ugly, and 
noisome, which he nicknamed 
“Crawlers.” He often revolted 
from them himself, and cer- 
tainly no one else could fail to 
be revolted by them. They 
seem written with no object 
but to revolt the reader; un- 
less, indeed, they were a kind 
of sick man’s nightmare which 
afflicted him until he could put 
the affliction into words and so 
get rid of it. He once began 
a story about a nurse which 
was, a8 he remarked, “so ugly 
and cruel that it seemed a kind 
of offence against humanity,” 
and he actually put it aside for 
that reason. Would that he 
had been as well advised about 
others which he unfortunately 
finished! In kindness to him 
let us forget their names, and 
in mere decency of gratitude 
we ought to forgive and forget 
much for such a gem as 
‘Treasure Island.’ 

Besides, Stevenson knew 
better. He loved the beautiful 
and brave, and worshipped it 
in his heart. 


“As I live I feel more and more 
that literature should be cheerful 
and brave-spirited, even if it cannot 
be made beautiful and pious and 
heroic. We wish it to be a green 

lace; the Waverley Novels are 

tter to re-read than the over-true 
‘ Life,’ fine as dear Sir Walter was. 
The Bible, in most parts, is a cheer- 
ful book; it is our little piping 
theologies, tracts, and sermons that 
are dull and dowie; and even 
the Shorter Catechism, which is 
scarcely a work of consolation, 


opens with the best and shortest 
and completest sermon ever 
written—upon Man’s chief end.” 


In his heart he condemned 
ugliness and squalor, as this 
proves :— 


“Ugliness is only the prose of 
horror. It is when you are not 
able to write ‘Macbeth’ that you 
write ‘Thérése Raquin.’ Fashions 
are external: the essence of art 
only varies in so far as fashion 
widens the field of its application ; 
art is a mill whose Eten, in 
different ages, widens and con- 
tracts ; but, in any case and under 
any fashion, the great man produces 
beauty, terror, and mirth, and the 
little man produces cleverness (per- 
sonalities, psychology) instead of 
beauty, ugliness instead of terror, 
and jokes instead of mirth. As it 
was in the beginning, is now, and 
shall be ever, world without end. 


Amen. 
“ And even as you read, you say, 
* Of course, quelle rengaine !’” 


This was written in the 
autumn of 1883, at Hyéres, 
where the Stevensons had 
found a home, after sundry 
trials, which included a rapid 
flight from their first house 
near Marseilies; for an epidemic 
broke out there, and being 
obliged to part and travel 
separately, they contrived very 
ingeniously to lose each other, 
and even toremain lost to each 
other for some days of utter 
distraction. Only exception- 
ally clever people can have 
such excitements in their lives. 
When reunited they settled 
firmly into a pretty cottage 
called “La Solitude,” not near 
the sea, but on the road above 
the old town. Here, as 
Stevenson said in after days, 


he knew what happiness was. 


His health for a time im- 
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proved, he wrote vigorously 
and steadily, and the money 
he earned gave him the longed- 
for sense of independence and 
raised his spirits. 


“This year I should be able to 
live and keep my family on my own 
earnings, and that in spite of eight 
months and more of perfect idle- 
ness at the end of last and begin- 
ning of this. It is a sweet 
thought. 

“This spot, our garden and our 
view, are sub-celestial. I sing 
daily with my Bunyan, that great 
bard— 

‘I dwell already the next door to 
Heaven !’ 


“Tf you could see my roses, and 
my aloes, and my fig-marigolds, and 
my olives, and my view over a 
plain, and my view of certain 
mountains as graceful as Apollo, 
as severe as Zeus, you would not 
think the phrase exaggerated.” 


At this time and always his 
father was ready to supply him 
with money and every help 
that affection could suggest ; 
but the son’s chief longing was 
not ease or comfort, but to 
justify his choice of a profession 
and prove that he was man 
enough to support all the re- 
sponsibilities he had under- 
taken. Of course he wanted 
money badly, and often; but 
he was simply incapable of 
writing for popularity. This 
is not invariably with men of 
his profession a virtue, but 
rather a necessity. Some have 
not two ways of writing any 
more than they have two voices 
to speak with; though on one 
occasion they may be in better 
voice than on another. 

It was not very long after 
this, at the close of 1885, that 
he wrote in hot haste the story 


which proved the most pop- 
ular of all his writings, ‘The 
Strange Case of Dr Jekyll and 
Mr Hyde.’ 

He had then left Hyéres, 
and decided to try and live in 
Bournemouth, where he re- 
mained for nearly three years ; 
his health failing more appar- 
ently and seriously as the time 
went on, his high fortitude, 
patience, and resolution shining 
out more steadily as the need 
for them grew greater. There 
was nothing of the pious 
martyr in Stevenson’s cheer- 
fulness. He hated whining, 
and hated a pose of any kind. 
But gratitude and a courageous 
outlook on life were his chief 
religious ideas. Of faith he 
had a fuller share than ten 
average Christians. 


“T used myself to rage when 
I saw sick folk going by in their 
Bath-chairs ; since I have been sick 
myself (and always when I was sick 
myself), I found life, even in its 
rough places, to have a property of 
easiness. That which we suffer 
ourselves has no longer the same 
air of monstrous injustice and wan- 
ton cruelty that suffering wears 
when we see it in the case of others. 
So we begin gradually to see that 
things are not black, but have their 
strange compensations ; and when 
they - oe towards their worst, the 
idea of death is like a bed to lie 
on. I should bear false witness 
if I did not declare life happy.” 


No one took less of the 
plaintive invalid’s view of life 
than this worn, consumptive 
man—who made a jest of his 
sufferings, and even with real, 
not affected gaiety. 


“T am very dim, dumb, dowie, 
and damnable. I hate to be 
silenced ; and if to talk by signs is 
my forte (as I contend), to under- 
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stand them cannot be my wife’s. 
Do not think me unhappy ; I have 
not been so for years; but I am 
blurred, inhabit the debatable 
frontier of sleep, and have but dim 
designs upon activity. All is at a 
stand-still ; books closed, paper put 
aside, the voice, the eternal voice 
of R. L. S., well silenced.” 


It was never farther from 
being silenced. He had been 
for nearly a month forbidden 
to speak above his breath, for 
fear of bringing on the hemor- 
rhage from the lungs which was 
incessantly threatening his life. 
But with the very first return 
of health he was at work 
again; almost all his literary 
work was produced in bed. 
Within six months of the pub- 
lication of ‘Dr Jekyll and Mr 
Hyde’ appeared ‘ Kidnapped,’ 
an immortal story, and the 
finest thing he ever wrote; 
swift, bright, perfectly serious, 
and thrilling as only a story 
that has a pulse of nationality 
beating through it can thrill 
us. When it was finished his 
strength was exhausted, and 
for months he wrote nothing 
new; but with strength so 
low, his spirit was high as 
ever. 

In 1885 he felt to the depth 
of his heart the country’s dis- 
grace by the hands of its 
statesmen in the abandonment 
of Gordon and the garrisons in 
the Soudan. He did not ex- 
pend himself in words over 
this, but he suffered as surely 
every man of honour then did 
in his heart, silently. 

Again, in 1887, when crime 
was rampant in Ireland, and 
the chief criminals were safe- 
guarded by a paternal Govern- 
ment that left its most de- 
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fenceless subjects at the mercy 
of murderous cowards, Steven- 
son suffered shame. 

He may have wondered a 
little at his countrymen, north 
and south. That famous organ 
the British Conscience was suf- 
fering just then from one of its 
periodical fits of inertia, which 
have so often and curiously 
coincided with outbreaks of 
crime in Ireland. The British 
Conscienee, as we know, has 
a delicate constitution. R. L. 
Stevenson was a broken-down 
invalid, but his conscience was 
as sound as a bell, and before 
any danger he was a man all 
over. Those who care for his 
reputation may like to hear of 
the venture he was prepared 
for, in the words of the friend 
who knew him best :— 


“A case that now appealed to 
him with especial force was that 
of the cruel persecution kept up 
against the widow and daughters 
of the murdered man Curtin. He 
determined that if no one else 
would take up the duty of resist- 
ing such persecution without re- 
gard to consequences, he would 
take it up himself, in the hope of 
more efiectually rousing the public 
conscience to the evils of the time. 
His plan was to go with his family, 
occupy and live upon the derelict 
farm, and let happen what would. 
This, as the letters referring to the 
matter plainly show, was no irre- 
sponsible dream or whim, but a 
purpose conceived in absolute and 
sober earnest. His wife and house- 
hold were prepared to _ follow, 
though under protest, had he 
persisted ; as it seemed for some 
weeks that he certainly would, 
until at last the arguments of his 
friends, and still more the unmis- 
takable evidence that his father’s 
end was near, persuaded him to 

ive up his purpose. But to the 
ast, I think he was never well 
satisfied that in giving way he had 
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not been a coward, preferring fire- 
side ease and comfort to the call 
of a public duty.” 


Stevenson had been all his 
life devoted to his father; “a 
very beautiful, simple, honour- 
able, high-spirited, and child- 
like man,” was his description 
of him to a friend. To the 
same friend he wrote— 


“My favourite words in litera- 
ture, my favourite scene—‘O let 
him — Kent and Lear— was 
played for me here in the first 
moment of my return. I believe 
Shakespeare saw it with his own 
father. I had no words; but it 
was shocking to see. He died on 
his feet, you know ; was on his feet 
the last day, knowing nobody— 
still he would be up. his was his 
constant wish ; also that he might 
smoke a pipe on his last day. The 
funeral would have pleased him ; 
it was the largest private funera 
in man’s memory here.” 


The loss of his father re- 
moved the chief reason for his 
staying in England. He was 
advised by doctors and friends 
to try a complete change of 
climate and scene; so, having 
let his house at Bournemouth, 
he sailed with his wife, his 
widowed mother, and his young 
stepson for New York, en route 
for some mountain health-re- 
sort of California. 

His first letter home to his 
cousin “ Bob ” must have raised 
the spirits of that “simple 
seraph,” who had always been 
a loving kinsman :— 


“T was so happy on board that 
ship, I could not have believed it 
possible. We had the beastliest 
weather, and many discomforts ; 
but the mere fact of its being a 
tramp-ship gave us many comforts; 
we could cut about with the men 
and officers, stay in the wheel- 
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house, discuss all manner of things 
and really be a little at sea. An 
truly there is nothing else. I had 
literally forgotten what happiness 
was, and the full mind—full of ex- 
ternal and physical things, not full 
of cares and labours and rot about 
a fellow’s behaviour. My heart 
literally sang; I truly care for 
nothing so much as that. We took 
so north a course that we saw 
Newfoundland ; no one in the ship 
had ever seen it before. 

“Tt was beyond belief to me how 
she rolled; in seemingly smooth 
water, the bell striking, the fittings 
bounding out of our state-room. 
It is worth having lived these last 
years, partly because I have written 
some better books, which is always 
pleasant, but chiefly to have had 
the joy of this voyage. I have 
been made a lot of here, and it is 
sometimes pleasant, sometimes the 
reverse ; but I could give it all up, 
and agree that —— was the author 
of my works, for a good seventy- 
ton schooner and the coins to keep 
her on.” 


A letter like that, from a 
man who so short a while 
before was barely able to keep 
his hold on life! Even the 
unrelated reader rejoices, and 
is inclined to envy “Bob.” 
The party did not go to 
Colorado after all, but halted 
at Saranac Lake in the Adiron- 
dacs, in a house known locally 
as “ Baker’s.” 


“Our house — emphatically 
Baker’s —is on a hill, and has a 
sight of a stream turning a corner 
in the valley—bless the face of 
running water! and sees some hills 
too, and the paganly prosaic roofs 
of Saranac itself: the Lake it does 
not see, nor do I regret that; I 
like water (fresh water, I mean) 
either running swiftly amon 
stones, or else largely qualifie 
with whisky. As I write, the sun 
(which has been long a stranger) 
shines in at my tes: Se ; from the 
next room, the bell of Lloyd’s type- 
writer makes an agreeable music 
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as it patters off (at a rate which 
astonishes this experienced novel- 
ist) the early chapters of a humor- 
ous romance.” 


The noise proceeding from 
Mr Lloyd Osbourne’s type- 
writer was the first draft of 
‘The Wrong Box,’ as it was 
finally called. This habitation 
at “ Baker’s,” where it was 
“very primitive and unsettled 
and cold and healthful,” seemed 
yet to be stimulating to the 
literary mind in some way, for 
a great deal of work was de- 
spatched there; and amongst 
other things the first part of 
‘The Master of Ballantrae,’ a 
story which took fast hold of 
the. writer. But the climate 
of Saranac, if healthful, called 
for a good deal of endurance. 


“Tt is a form of Arctic St An- 
drews, I should imagine ; and the 
miseries of forty degrees below zero, 
with a high wind, have to be felt 
to be appreciated. The greyness 
of the heavens here is a circum- 
stance eminently revolting to the 
soul; I have near forgot the 
aspect of the sun—I doubt if this 
be news: it is certainly no news to 
us. My mother suffers a little from 
the inclemency of the place, but 
less on the whole than would be 
imagined. Among other wild 
schemes, we have been projecting 
yacht voyages.” 


They were begun as wild 
schemes, but they ended in— 
sober reality is too inappro- 
priate an expression — they 
ended in highly variegated 
realisation. On 28th June of 
1888, the whole party sailed 
from San Francisco on board 
the schooner-yacht Casco, Cap- 
tain Otis, for the Marquesas, 
and on the 28th of July dropped 
anchor in the harbour of the 
island of Nukahiva. They 
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thought they were going on a 
seven months’ cruise in the 
South Seas. “We are going 
the full pitch for seven months,” 
as R.L.S. joyfully expressed it, 
little thinking that the seven 
months would extend them- 
selves to the length of his life, 

In the following February 
he wrote home from Honolulu: 


“My extremely foolhardy ven- 
ture is practically over. How fool- 
hardy it was I don’t think I realised. 
We had avery small schooner, and, 
like most yachts, over-rigged and 
over-sparred, and like many Ameri- 
can yachts on a very dangerous 
sail plan. The waters we sailed in 
are, of course, entirely unlighted, 
and very badly charted; in the 
Dangerous ee aga through 
which we were fools enough to go, 
we were perfectly in ignorance of 
where we were for a whole night 
and half the next day, and this in 
the midst of invisible islands and 
rapid and variable currents ; and 
we were lucky when we found our 
whereabouts at last. We have 
twice had all we wanted in the way 
of squalls: once, as I came on deck, 
I found the green sea over the cock- 
pit coamings and running down the 
companion like a brook to meet 
me; at that same moment the 
foresail sheet jammed and the cap- 
tain had no knife. 

“This was the only occasion on 
the cruise that ever I set a hand to 
a rope, but I worked like a Trojan, 


judging the possibility of hemor- 
rhage better than the certainty of 
drowning. Another time I saw a 


rather singular thing: our whole 
ship’s company as pale as paper 
from the captain to the cook ; we 
had a black squall astern on the 
port side and a white squall ahead 
to starboard; the complication 
passed off innocuous, the _ black 
squall only fetching us with its 
tail, and the white one slewing off 
somewhere else. Twice we were & 
long while (days) in the close 
vicinity of hurricane weather, but 
again luck prevailed, and we saw 
none of it. These are dangers 
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incident to these seas and small 


craft. What was an amazement, 
and at the same time a power- 
ful stroke of luck, both our masts 
were rotten, and we found it out— 
I was going to say in time, but it 
was stranger and luckier than 
that. The head of the mainmast 
hung over so that hands were 
afraid to go to the helm ; and less 
than three weeks before—I am not 
sure it was more than a fortnight— 
we had been nearly twelve hours 
beating off the lee shore of Eimeo 
(or Moorea, next island to Tahiti) in 
half a gale of wind with a violent 
head sea: she would neither tack 
nor wear once, and had to be boxed 
off with the mainsail—you can 
imagine what an — show of 
kites we carried—and yet the mast 
stood. The very day after that, in 
the southern bight of Tahiti, we 
had a near squeak, the wind sud- 
denly coming calm ; the reefs were 
close in with, my eye! what a 
surf! The pilot thought we were 
gone, and the captain had a boat 
cleared, when a lucky squall came 
to our rescue. My wife, hearing 
the order given about the boats, 
remarked to my mother, ‘Isn’t 
that nice? we shall soon be ashore!’ 
Thus does the female mind uncon- 
sciously skirt along the verge of 
eternity. 

“Our voyage up here was most 
disastrous — calms, squalls, head- 
sea, — of rain, hurricane 
weather all about, and we in the 
midst of the hurricane season, when 
even the hopeful builder and owner 
of the yacht had pronounced these 
seas unfit for her. We ran out of 
food, and were quite given up for 
lost in Honolulu : people had ceased 
to speak to Belle about the Casco, 
as a deadly subject. 

“But the perils of the deep were 
part of the programme; and 
though I am very glad to be done 
with them for a while and com- 
fortably ashore, where a _ squall 
does not matter a snuff to any one, 
I feel pretty sure I shall want to 
get to sea again ere long.” 


At the time this letter was 
written, his prospects were in 
“a fine state of haze”; for 
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when the yacht was paid off 
he had no money left, and no 
word of any coming. But he 
waited in high content, and his 
faith was justified. 

Honolulu proved too cold for 
Stevenson, but the south isles 
were what he called “a heaven 
upon earth.” 


“ ... By the time I am done 
with this course I shall have 
the material for a very singular 
book of travels; names of strange 
stories and characters, cannibals, 
pirates, ancient legends, old Poly- 
nesian poetry,—never was so gener- 
ous a farrago. I am going down 
now to get the story of a ship- 
wrecked family, who were fifteen 
months on an island with a mur- 
derer: there is a specimen. The 
Pacific is a strange place ; the nine- 
teenth century only exists there in 
spots: all round, it is a no man’s 
land of the ages, a stir-about of 
epochs and races, barbarisms and 
civilisations, virtues and crimes. 
... Life is far better fun than 
people dream who fall asleep amon 
the chimney stacks and telegrap 
wires.” 


The book was written, and 
was called ‘In the South Seas.’ 
The voyage he looked forward 
to with such delight lasted for 
six months, but there were two 
intervals of about six weeks 
each spent onshore. The first 
of these is described in a 
letter from Equator Town, 
Apemama :— 


“We have been about a month 
ashore, camping out in a kind of 
town the king set up for us: on 
the idea that I was really a ‘bi 
chief’ in England. He dines wit 
us sometimes, and sends up a cook 
for a share of our meals when he 
does not come himself. This sounds 
like high living! alas, undeceive 
yourself. Salt junk is the main- 
stay; a low island, except for 
cocoanuts, is just the same as a 
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ship at sea: brackish water, no 
supplies, and very little shelter. 
The king is a great character—a 
thorough tyrant, very much of a 
— a poet, a musician, a 

istorian, or perhaps rather a gen- 
ealogist—it is strange to see him 
lying in his house among a lot of 
wives (nominal wives) writing the 
History of Apemama in an account 
book ; his description of one of his 
own songs, which he sang to me 
himself, as ‘about sweet - hearts, 
and trees, and the sea—and no 
true, all-the-same lie,’ seems about 
as compendious a definition of lyric 
poetry as a man could ask.” 


Samoa, when he first saw 
the islands, appeared to Steven- 
son far less beautiful than the 
Marquesas or Tahiti; he was 
not specially attracted by the 
people, except for their cour- 
tesy. Yet the island grew 
upon his fancy so quickly that 
in less than a month from his 
first sight of the harbour of 
Apia, he decided to make his 
home in Samoa. On January 
20th, 1890, he wrote to a 
friend in Bournemouth— 


“T am now the owner of an 
estate upon Upolu, some two or 
three miles behind and above Apia ; 
three streams, two waterfalls, a 
great cliff, an ancient native fort, 
a view of the sea and lowlands, or 
(to be more precise) several views 
of them in various directions, are 
now mine. It would be affectation 
to omit a good many head of cattle ; 
above all as it required much 
diplomacy to have them thrown 
in, for the gentleman who sold to 
me was staunch. Besides all this, 
there is a great deal more forest 
than I have any need for; or to 
be plain the whole estate is one 
impassable jungle, which must be 
cut down and through at consider- 
able expense. Then the house has 
to be built ; and then (as a climax) 
we may have to stand a siege in it 
in the next native war.” 


Probably few of his friends 
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understood at first that this 
serious step, which involved a 
separation from practically all 
that in his previous life he had 
held dear, was not a mere 
surrender to that fascination 
of the South Seas which he 
frankly acknowledged. It was 
rather an effort of self-preser- 
vation, at which no one should 
wonder who knew what a 
death -in-life he had suffered 
and barely survived during his 
last years in England. To one 
who had known him a bed- 
ridden consumptive in Bourne- 
mouth, he wrote— 


“T have now been some twenty 
months in the South Seas, and am 
(up to date) a person whom you 
would scarce know. I think nothing 
of long walks and rides: I was four 
hours and a half gone the other 
day, partly riding, partly climbing 
up a steep ravine. I have stood a 
six months’ voyage on a copra 
schooner with about three months 
ashore on coral atolls, which means 
(except for cocoanuts to drink) no 
change whatever from ship’s food. 
My wife suffered badly—it was too 
rough a business altogether—Lloyd 
suffered—and, in short, I was the 
only member of the party who 
‘kept my end up.’” 


To say that he never re- 
pented his choice of a home is 
to put his intense satisfaction 
in the new life very mildly 
indeed. An early letter from 
the spot afterwards named 
“Vailima,” or the “Five 
Rivers,” says— 


“This is a hard and interesting 
and beautiful life that we lead now. 
Our place is in a deep cleft of Vaea 
Mountain, some six hundred feet 
above the sea, embowered in forest 
which is our strangling enemy, an 
which we combat with axes and 
dollars. I went crazy over out- 
door work, and had at last to con- 
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fine myself to the house, or literature 
must have gone by the board. No- 
thing is so interesting as weeding, 
clearing, and path-making; the 
oversight of labourers becomes a 
disease ; it is quite an effort not to 
drop into a farmer; and it does 
make you feel so well. To come 
down covered with mud and 
drenched with sweat and rain 
after some hours in the bush, 
change, rub down, and take a 
chair in the verandah, is to taste 
a quiet conscience. And the strange 
thing that I mark is this: If I go 
out and make sixpence, bossing 
my labourers and plying the cutlass 
or the spade, idiot conscience ap- 
plauds me; if I sit in the house 
and make twenty pounds, idiot 
conscience wails over my neglect 
and the day wasted.” 


The fascination of literature 
as a pursuit is more generally 
believed in than the fascination 
of weeding and clearing; but 
there are people who have tried 
both, and ended in dividing 
their allegiance after the ex- 
ample of Stevenson. He had 
another absorbing occupation 
during the four years of his life 
on the island, for “after some 
half-year’s residence he began 
to realise that the arrangements 
made for the government of 
Samoa by treaty between the 
three Powers, England, Ger- 
many, and America, were not 
working nor promising to work 
well. Stevenson was no ab- 
stracted student or dreamer; 
the human interests and human 
duties lying immediately about 
him were ever the first in his 
eyes; and he found himself 
drawn deeply into the compli- 
cations of local politics, as so 
active a spirit could not fail to 
be drawn, however little taste 
he might have for the work.” 
He suffered a great deal of 
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annoyance, while he gave rather 
more than he suffered to some 
of those officials who caused him 
to remark— 


“T used to think meanly of the 
plumber; but how he shines be- 
side the politician !” 


Naturally his letters reflected 
his preoccupation with those 
native affairs which seemed to 
him quite as human and inter- 
esting as European polities, but 
did not seem so to his corre- 
spondents—who were inclined 
to regard the fate of distant 
islanders in brown skins with 
an indifference they would have 
been ashamed to confess if 
the skins in question had 
been nearer, and white. Now, 
Stevenson was one of the few 
people to whom a brown man 
could really be a brother; his 
love was without pity or 
patronage; he admired and 
delighted in the Polynesian. 
His homage to the King of 
Apemama was not affected, his 
friendship for the exiled Chief 
Mataafa of Samoa was an equal 
friendship, without condescen- 
sion. When the Chief Ori-A-Ori 
adopted him as a brother, ex- 
changing names with him after 
the native fashion, Stevenson 
took it as the most natural thing 
in the world, and indeed Ori-A- 
Ori’s behaviour to the whole 
family a little later was that of 
a model brother. His letter 
from Tautira, which followed 
them to Honolulu, telling his 
grief at their departure, moved 
Stevenson to tears ;—and who 
could wonder? 

But they did wonder, and 
do still—since to the majority 
of people a difference of colour 
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precludes sentiments of the 
brotherly. It is not in any 
case a subject for argument. 
But setting apart the question 
of colour, no one can doubt 
that Stevenson’s active inter- 
ference in the politics of Samoa 
was entirely conscientious, and 
arose from no love of meddling, 
or desire for political influence. 
It does not require an extra- 
sensitive conscience to be 
shocked when the officials of 
a “civilised government” pro- 
pose to put dynamite under 
the jail, to enable them, in 
case of an attempted rescue of 
the prisoners, to blow up prison 
and all. The credit of this 
device belongs to a “very nice 
young beardless Swede,” who 
was commandant of the forces 
under an approving German 
President. It is all bygone 
history now, and only needs to 
be recalled for the same reason 
that the “famous” Open 
Letter to Dr Hyde does. 
That letter was afterwards 
repented of by Stevenson, not 
for its substance—he never re- 
pented having defended Father 
Damien — but for its manner, 
and for the reason that he had 
not known when writing it 
that Dr Hyde’s letter (which 
fully deserved his reprobation) 
was not intended for publica- 
tion. This regret of his having 
been so clearly expressed in his 
letter to Mrs Fairchild, one 
can but wonder at the strange 
indiscretion, to give it no 


harder name, of allowing the 
Open Letter to be republished 
in the posthumous volume, 
‘Lay Morals,’ without any 
intimation of Stevenson’s re- 
gret, or any reference to the 
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fact that Dr Hyde’s fault was 
much less black than the Open 
Letter described it. There is 
a want both of candour and 
of charity here which Steven- 
son himself would have been 
the first to deplore. One can 
imagine the little self-directed 
sarcasm on his lips, and how 
he would have compared him- 
self with Jaques, doing 


” Most. mischievous foul sin, in 
chiding sin,”— 


in the words of the Duke's 
warning. It is only another 
instance of rash anger having 
helped to spread a scandal 
rather than suppressed the 
scandal- monger. For who 
would now remember the 
wretched Hyde and his libel 
if Stevenson had not adver- 
tised both? And yet—how 
natural was that hot reply! 

For he had been in Molokai, 
while Father Damien yet lived 
there, befriending the lepers. 
He had seen all there was to 
see; and to him the “moral 
beauty of the place” triumphed 
over the physical horrors, even 
while under his eyes. 

He wrote three South Sea 
stories, the ‘Beach of Falesé’ 
alone, and two others in col- 
laboration with Mr Lloyd 
Osbourne, his stepson. They 
were—‘ The Wrecker,’ a “‘ black, 
blackguard, violent yarn, with 
some plain turns of human 
nature,” as he calls it, —and 
‘The Ebb-Tide. The new 
house was finished before ‘The 
Beach of Falesa.’ 


“We are in our house after a 
fashion; without furniture, ‘tis 
true, camping there, like the family 
after a sale. But the bailiff has 
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t yet appeared ; he will probably 
et a The place is beautiful 
beyond dreams; some fifty miles 
of the Pacific spread in front ; deep 
woods all round ; a mountain mak- 
ing in the sky a profile of huge 
trees upon our left; about us, the 
little island of our clearing, studded 
with brave old gentlemen (or ladies, 
or ‘the twa 0’ ‘om whom we have 
spared. It is a good place to be in; 
night and morning, we have Theo- 
dore Rousseau’s (always a new one) 
hung to amuse us on the walls of 
the world; and the moon—this is 
our good season, we have a moon 
just now—makes the night a piece 
of heaven. It amazes me how 
people can live on in the dirty 
north.” 


This beautiful house was his 
home while he lived. Here he 
wrote, rode abroad, worked, 
and weeded, suffered, but en- 
joyed more, and thought upon 
his friends. He was not an 
exile in his own conception. 
For some time he intended to 
revisit Europe in the summer, 
and he always hoped his friends 
would come and see his beauti- 
ful home. None ever came, of 
those he longed for; and he 
never saw Europe again. He 
wrote delightful letters of un- 
failing sympathy to his old 
literary comrades about their 
work; for he had an almost 
unstinted admiration for con- 
temporaries like George Mere- 
dith, Henry James, and 
Edmund Gosse, only exceeded 
by his enthusiastic homage 
to the great Frenchmen, M. 
Flaubert and M. Paul Bourget. 
For M. Zola’s work he had a 
hearty dislike. But the ‘Sen- 
sations d’Italie’ of M. Bourget 
threw him into an ecstasy of 
pleasure. 

On subjects quite uncon- 
nected with literature he some- 
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times spoke words of sound 
and keen-witted advice. To 
a@ young person afflicted with 
discontent he wrote :— 


“T gather that your home is 
depressing. Every one’s home is 
> I believe. It is your 
difficult duty to make it less so.” , 


A lady, who had been a 
close friend for many years, 
told him that she had de- 
cided what her future work 
should be. He replied :— 


“So at last, you are going into 
mission work? where I think your 
heart always was. You will 
like it in a way, but remember 
it is dreary long. Do you know 
the story of the American tramp 
who was offered meals and a day’s 
wage to chop with the back of an 
axe on a fallen trunk? ‘Damned 
if I can go on oe when I 
can’t see the chips fly!’ You will 
never see the chips fly in mission 
work, never; and be sure you 
know it beforehand. The work 
is one long dull disappointment, 
varied by acute revulsions.” 


He was genuinely interested 
in mission work. Mr Clarke, a 
missionary in Samoa, was one 
of his intimate friends, and 
there was no one in the 
world, except indeed Charles 
Gordon, whom he admired 
more than the gallant worker, 
J. Chalmers. 


“T wish you would get ‘ Pioneer- 
ing in New Guinea,’ by J. Chalmers. 
It is a missionary book, and has less 

retensions to be literature than 
purgeon’s sermons. Yet I think, 
even through that, you will see 
some of the traits of the hero 
that wrote it; a man that took 
me fairly by storm for the most 
attractive, simple, brave, and in- 
teresting man in the whole Pacific. 
He is away now to go up the Fly 
River; a desperate venture, it is 
thought ; he is quite a Livingstone 
card.” 
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A spectator of life himself, 
rather than an actor, by ne- 
cessity and not choice, he had 
a brave man’s love for all 
brave deeds; and at times,— 
very rare times,—he compared 
enviously the lot of the active 
doers with his own. 


“T was made for a contest, and 
the Powers have so willed that 
my battlefield should be this dingy, 
inglorious one of the bed and the 
we bey bottle. At least I have not 
ailed, but I would have preferred 
a place of trumpetings and the 
open air over my head.” 


Certainly from “the place of 
trumpetings” many a brave 
doer would have given the 
palm of bravery to Stevenson 
for having hoed a harder row 
than his own. But he made 
no large claims for himself, 
either for his life or literature ; 
though he was equally far from 
mock-modesty, and sometimes 
his own sound critical instinct 
was satisfied with portions of 
his work. It was then that 
his heart sang in his breast. 
For his work was really the 
dearest thing to him in life, as 
it is to most men, and those 
the manliest. 

He took his own measure 
accurately enough, for he was 
one of the self-conscious self- 
interested artists, quite after 
the pattern of his adored Mon- 
taigne. A great deal too much 
has been said about his self- 
consciousness,—a quality for 
which a writer is no more re- 
sponsible, of course, than for 
the colour of his hair. Perhaps 
it made him a better artist, 
perhaps it did not. There is 
no doubt that un-selfconseious- 
ness, whether in man or writer, 
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gives a certain impression of 
strength, of genuineness and 
charm, possibly quite fallacious, 
but inevitable. Thackeray will 
occur to every one as a type of 
the great self-conscious artist, 
and Sir Walter Scott of the 
great unself-conscious. Before 
him, the mighty Magician, 
Stevenson bowed his head, and 
worshipped in the sincerity of 
his far-differing soul. The 
homage of a Scotsman and a 
writer to his great eompatriot 
and master has something al- 
most sacred in it. How poor 
would all the world feel if it 
could suddenly be plundered of 
Scott!—but what would the 
general sense of destitution 
amount to compared with the 
feeling of all-but-ruin in Scot- 
land !— 


“The most J can hope is to get 
out of it with a modicum of grace 
and energy, but for sure without 
the strong impression, the full, 
dark brush. hree people have 
had it, the real creator's brush: 
Scott, see much of ‘The Anti- 
quary’ and ‘The Heart of Mid- 
lothian’ (especially all round the 
trial, before, during, and after)— 
Balzac—and Thackeray in ‘ Vanity 
Fair.’ Everybody else either paints 
thin, or has to stop to paint, or 
paints excitedly, so that you see 
the author skipping before his 
canvas.” 


Other writers he admired 
heartily enough, but for Scott 
his feeling was feudal, a clans- 
man’s for his chief; and with 
just that touch of proud half- 
familiar fault-finding at times. 
“They have all Seott’s defects 
and all Seott’s hopeless merit,” 
he complained of the ‘Tales of 
a Grandfather.’ He would have 
laughed and deprecated if any 
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one had compared him with 
Scott; and yet in his heart he 
sometimes compared himself, or 
at least compared his David 
Balfour, who was a sort of son 
of his right hand. In the same 
loyal spirit he would call his 
house “ Sub-priorsford,” with 
a half jest that was whole 
earnest. And while we think 
of this we should remember 
that when he left his last story, 
‘ Weir of Hermiston,’ unfinished 
at his death, he was younger 
than Scott was when he wrote 
‘Waverley.’ This is not to 
imply that we would institute 
the comparison ourselves ; only 
that we find a kind of pathos 
in its impossibility and in the 
shortness of the younger man’s 
brilliant day of life. For all 
the thought he took he could 
not add a cubit to his stature, 
he could not attain to the calm, 
healthy breadth and leisure of 
Scott’s outlook on the world, to 
the blue of his sky, to the 
romance of the breezes that 
blew for him over the low 
green grass. 

To Stevenson life was a 
struggle, in the physical sense. 
Without great courage he 
might have gone under, at any 
time. His was the unconquer- 
able hopefulness, the energy, 
the restlessness of the con- 
sumptive. When his writing 
is strongest, it seems to have 
the nervous force of excitement, 
not the strength of health 
and repose. His marvellous 
quickness of eye occasionally 
reminds one of the bright glance 
of a patient in fever. 

People have sometimes said 
that they could not read 
Stevenson, and have generally 
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given his “self-consciousness ” 
or his “preciousness” as the 
reason. It is justas likely that 
he has irritated their nervous 
system, as a highly strung per- 
son is liable to do; and when 
that happens, all the gifts and 
graces of literature will unite 
in vain to weaveaspell, They 
are generally women who dis- 
like to read him, even when 
they admire his character. He 
had one or two faults partic- 
ularly trying to a woman. 
Though reverent at heart he 
was too often irreverent of 
speech. He was lacking in 
certain perceptions, and his 
inhuman cleverness only served 
to accentuate the lack. Ap- 
parently innocent of intentional 
offence, he could contrive to 
be offensive, and that in a way 
which dignity would not deign 
to notice; but those who have 
observed this particular line of 
conduct may have remarked 
exactly what quality of distaste 
it arouses. 

And it is not women only 
who find in Stevenson some 
thin and excruciating cruelties 
of imagination which do no 
credit either to the artist or 
the man. They are repulsive, 
and should have been resisted 
as temptations of a sick brain. 
Such pictures would never 
present themselves to a normal 
and healthy-minded man. It 
may seem harsh.to blame a 
writer for the results of his 
own suffering health; “mais 
cela rentre dans les procédés 
du bon Dieu.” 

When a man understands 
his own limitations, and de- 
plores them, his clear-sighted- 
ness means @ distinct loss of 
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power, as the following letter 
shows :— 


“And then the problem that 
Pinkerton laid down: why the 
artist can do nothing else? is one 
that continually exercises myself. 
He cannot: granted. But Scott 
could. And Montaigne. And Julius 
Cesar. And many more. And 
why can’t R. L. 8.? Does it not 
amaze you? It does me. I think 
of the Renaissance fellows, and 
their all-round human sufficiency, 
and compare it with the ineffable 
smallness of the field in which we 
labour and in which we do so little. 
I think David Balfour a nice little 
book, and very artistic, and just 
the thing to occupy the leisure of a 
busy man ; but for the top flower 
of a man’s life it seems to me in- 
adequate. Small is the word ; it is 
a small age, and I am of it.” 


‘David Balfour’ is, of course, 
the story afterwards called 
‘Catriona,’ which he considered 
his high-water mark. ‘TI shall 
never do a better book than 
‘Catriona,” he observed. But 
he might have done so, if he 
had thought less about it. 

As the time went by, there 
came to him what comes to all 
Scots, a deep longing for his 
own country. In his case it was 
more pathetic than in most, 
because it was a hopeless long- 
ing. He knew that to return 
to a northern climate was to 
court sentence of death, and he 
meant to stay where he was, 
and work to the end to provide 
a maintenance for his family. 
But though he stayed, his heart 
returned. The tropical beauty 
and richness that lay under 
his eyes ceased to delight him. 
“TIT am used to it; I do not 
notice it; rather prefer my 
grey, freezing recollections of 
Scotland,” he said. Edinburgh, 
his noble native city, swam 


before his eyes, in pictures; its 
castle, steep against the sky, 
the waters of the Firth, the 
blue lines of the Pentland Hills, 
the lights of the Lothian Road 
at night; he yearned to them, 
and to the memories of “ces 
beaux jours, quand j’étais si 
malheureux.” 

He was accustomed to write 
at intervals to Alison Cunning. 
ham, his nurse, to whom the 
charming ‘Child’s Garden of 
Verses’ was dedicated. Of her 
he once made this request :— 


“Some day climb as high as 
Halkerside for me (I am_ never 
likely to do it for myself), and 
sprinkle some of the well water on 
the turf. Iam afraid it is a pagan 
rite, but quite harmless, and Ye can 
sain it wv a bit prayer. Tell the 
Peewies that I mind their forbears 
well. My heart is sometimes heav 
and sometimes glad to mind it all 
But for what we have received, the 
Lord make us truly thankful. 
Don’t forget to sprinkle the water, 
and do it in my name. I feel a 
childish eagerness in this.” 


If any one can read this 
with a heart unmoved, he must 
possess an organ of extraordin- 
ary hardness. Only an exile 
knows what his country means 
to him. 

And so, as might have been 
expected, his last stories were 
not of the South Seas, but 
of Scotland. “On revient tou- 
jours & ses premiers amours ;” 
and he came back even to the 
“Covenanting books” which 
he had read consistently in 
childhood and youth, the works 
of Wodrow, Walker, and 
Shields, which he delighted in. 
The son of Covenanting fore- 
bears himself,—a dutiful, cour- 
ageous, self-subduing son,—it 
was not their style and lan- 
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guage only that spoke to 
him. Their spirit was his. 
He did not know it in his 
youth as well as he came to 
know it in that far country 
he wandered to. 


“ After all, what I wish to fight 
is the best fought by a rather 
cheerless presentation of the truth. 
The world must return some da 
to the word duty, and be done wit 
the word reward. There are no 
rewards, and plenty duties. And 
the sooner a man sees that and acts 
upon it like a gentleman or a fine 
old barbarian, the better for him- 


self.” 


It was well there was stern 
stuff in him, for he had hard 
troubles to face, of which the 
world knew nothing. 


“You will see that Iam not in a 
good humour ; and Iam not. It is 
not because of your letter, but be- 
cause of the complicated miseries 
that surround me and that I choose 
to say nothing of. . . . Life is not 
all Beer and Skittles. The inherent 
tragedy of things works itself out 
from white to black and blacker, 
and the poor things of a day look 
ruefully on. Does it shake my 
cast-iron faith? I cannot say it 
does. I believe in an ultimate 
decency of things ; ay, and if I woke 
in hell, should still believe it! But 
it is hard walking, and I can see 
my share in the mis-steps, and can 
bow my head to the result, like an 
old, stern, unhappy devil of a 
Norseman, as my ultimate char- 
acter is. ... 
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“Well, a2 faut cultiver son jardin. 
That last expression of poor, un- 
happy human wisdom I take to my 
heart—and go to St Ives.” 


In one thing he never failed, in 
kindness. His faithful kindness 
tothe Samoan chiefs, his friends, 
who were imprisoned for their 
share in a war that others by 
their misconduct had made, 
was very singularly returned, 
and in a beautiful spirit. As 
soon as they were released 
from prison, they came in a 
body and made a road for 
him, called “The Road of Lov- 
ing Hearts,” to join his house 
with the main road. As road- 
making in Samoa was a thing 
to which natives “could not be 
wiled with money nor driven 
by punishment,” and as these 
were chiefs who worked at his 
road, Stevenson was touched 
to the heart. 

It was his last great plea- 
sure. ‘It does give me a sense 
of having done something in 
Samoa after all,” he said. In 
December of the same year, 
1894, he died, and was buried 
on the top of the mountain 
overlooking his home, carried 
there by the strong -armed 
Samoans, who loved “Tusitala.” 


“Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.” 
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SPEECH DAY IN CROCODILE COUNTRY. 


IN Bengal, things get 
strangely associated in one’s 
mind, and somehow that Speech 
Day at a Bengali school is 
mixed up for me with the 
crocodiles I saw during the long 
ride we made to get to the 
school. I believe that the 
crocodiles interested me more 
than the speeches. That is no 
reflection upon the speeches. 
Crocodiles have a fascination 
for me, and they are certainly 
fixed in my memory far more 
than any of the other creatures 
I saw in Bengal. They are so 
much more numerous than any 
of the other creatures, such as 
tigers or snakes. One hears a 
good deal about the snakes 
there, but one sees very little 
of them at any time, and in 
the cold weather nothing at all. 
Indeed the only snakes I saw 
were two great pythons which 
a planter kept in one of his 
indigo vats for his private 
delectation. He loved to watch 
them and feed them, and poke 
them with a stick, and see their 
flat vicious heads drive at it 
with the speed and force of a 
steam-hammer. His wife liked 
them less because one of them 
had once escaped from the vat 
and wandered into her bedroom, 
It was daytime and she was 
resting from the heat, and 
hearing it advance, breathing 
heavily, she thought it was 
her somewhat asthmatical fox- 
terrier and told it to lie down. 
As it seemed to be making for 
her bed instead, she looked up 
to find that it was one of the 
pythons looking for a warm 
place in which to lie up. Her 





screams brought her husband, 
who, annoyed by this escapade 
of a pet which his wife had 
never properly appreciated, 
thoughtlessly seized it by the 
neck, with the result that ina 
twinkling it had knotted itself 
round his arm and nearly 
pulped it before his bearer 
could arrive and get it by the 
tail. Two men, it seems, can 
deal with a python fairly 
effectively, by grasping each 
an end of it, thus preventing it 
weaving itself into the coils 
that crush. But nosingle man 
is of much use, for the reason 
that he cannot in the nature of 
things grasp and keep taut an 
eighteen-foot length of writhing 
muscle. The planter told me 
that, as it was, his arm had 
turned black and blue all over, 
as if it had been squeezed into 
a heavy door, and it was weeks 
before he could use it. But he 
still loved his python. I do 
not think any one could love a 
crocodile, and personally I could 
never become even indifferent 
to them. They are such night- 
mares of creatures, especially 
when seen in quantities as I 
saw them that day. We were 
twenty or thirty miles from the 
station, and the Collector and 
I were walking our ponies 
through a great stretch of grass 
jungle, in which nothing was 
to be seen but a few feet of 
the track ahead, when there 
appeared to our right a sudden 
gap in the grass. Riding up 
to it, we found that it marked 
the brink of a big unmapped 
river which ran in its bed some 
four feet below. There, on a 
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sandbank, so that you could 
have dropped pebbles on to 
their noses, lay not less than 
fifty crocodiles of all shapes and 
sizes, muggers and fish-eaters, 
sprawled side by side or at right 
angles, some only a few feet 
long, some looking to be fully 
eighteen feet. The Collector 
declared that no up-country 
crocodile attained that length, 
though the muggers of the 
Sunderbunds do, so I will only 
repeat that they looked it, as 
they lay there on the whitish- 
yellow sand, the jungle grass 
barely quivering above them, 
basking in the sun as they 
might have basked at the be- 
ginning of time. The nearest 
village was miles away, and the 
whole scene was as it might 
have been a thousand years 
before. Neither then nor now 
had these creatures any enemy 
to fear except for the few jungle 
beasts that might prey on their 
eggs. Why should they not 
grow big at their ease, these 
scavenging lords of a great 
secret river, which was probably 
crammed with fish as all the 
rivers of Bengal are? I did 
not notice any musky smell of 
them on the air, as I had some- 
how expected; they did not 
therefore offend one’s sense of 
smell, which is, I believe, the 
origin of repugnance and 
loathing. Yet creatures more 
calculated to raise these 
emotions I have never seen. 
Their sprawl, their gape, their 
cold-blooded lethargy—in spite 
of “their four-chambered heart, 
distinct sockets for the teeth, 
and traces of a diaphragm 
showing an approach in or- 
ganisation to warm - blooded 
animals ”—and most of all, that 
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reptilian smile, form a revolt- 
ing combination. What extra- 
ordinary pathological state can 
that old Egyptian civilisation 
have been in which treated 
these creatures as divinities, 
worshipping them alive and 
embalming their hideous car- 
cases after death? Was all 
that world mad together, and 
was it the germ of a spiritual 
sense which nourished itself on 
such appalling fancies and by 
the transfiguring of things so 
abominable ? 

Even the writer of Job seems 
to have taken a horrific joy in 
the crocodile. 


‘* Who can open the doors of his face ? 
his teeth are terrible round about. 

His scales are his pride, shut up to- 
gether as with a close seal. . . . 

Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, as 
out of a seething pot or caldron. .. . 

His heart is as firm as a stone ; yea, 
as hard as a piece of the nether mill- 
stone. ... 

The arrow cannot make him flee: 
sling-stones are turned with him into 
stubble. 

Darts are counted as stubble: he 
laugheth at the shaking of a spear.” 


A little later in the morning 
we came to a place where the 
river crossed the track, and 
had to wait while the ferry 
boat was baled to take us 
across. A herd of buffaloes 
were swimming the river as we 
waited beside the landing-place. 
They were nothing but a line 
of noses in the water, with 
their drover shouting directions 
from the opposite bank. One 
or two natives, also waiting for 
the ferry, watched apathetic- 
ally from the hot landing-place ; 
a troop of porpoises bobbed 
away up-stream, and several 
crocodiles, each on his own beat, 
as it were, of the bank, slept 
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through the process, or seemed 
to. But they slept, head to 
stream, slanted for the dive in, 
and I said to the Collector— 

“ Aren’t the men afraid of 
some of those brutes seizing 
their animals?” 

“T expect there is too much 
noise going at present for any- 
thing to happen,” said he, and 
asked the ferryman, “Do the 
muggers here take cattle?” 

“Yes, Huzoor.” 

“Many?” 

“A few.” 

“ And have you known them 
to seize people too?” 

“There have been seven taken 
this year,” said the ferryman 
without concern. “Usually it is 
a big mugger who takes them, 
of a light colour. Five days 
ago he took a woman who went 
to wash. He isa big mugger, 
and sits close by. To-day he 
does not show himself.” 

“No one has shot at him?” 
inquired the Collector. 

“No, Huzoor.” 

“Tt’s a pity we sent the guns 
ahead,” said the Collector, hav- 
ing translated this tome. “We 
might have tried to shoot some 
of the brutes while we were 
waiting. Not that one or two 
more or less would have made 
much difference.” 

“Do you mean to say it’s a 
fact that seven people have 
been killed at this ferry in the 

ear?” I asked. 

“Tt’s not at all unlikely,” he 
said. ‘“ According to the figures 
of the district, crocodiles get 
three hundred victims per 
annum. Of course the croco- 
diles may be helped to have 
them in some cases, but on the 
other hand we probably don’t 
learn of all the people that get 
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carried off in out-of-the-way 
parts. They’re absolutely care- 
less about crocodiles. You've 
seen the way they will go in?” 

I had seen it. At just such 
a place as this, with a crocodile 
staring at him from the oppo- 
site bank, a Bengali wishing to 
make ablutions will walk down 
into the water, wade out waist 
deep and dip completely under 
the requisite number of times, 
Afterwards he will stand in 
the river and wash his garment, 
if it happens to need washing, 
as unconcerned as @ man in a 
swimming-bath. I have seen 
very cautious people before 
they advanced into the water 
pick up a stone and throw it 
in to frighten any mugger that 
might be lurking in the im- 
mediate vicinity. But this is 
a mark of rare foresight and 
prudence. So, as the Collector 
said, it was hardly to be 
wondered at if the figures for 
the district showed three hun- 
dred victims of crocodiles in 
the year. Some of these would 
be washerwomen seized while 
they were pounding clothes on 
a board stretched over the 
river, as one sees them so often 
and so picturesquely doing, 
and others would be little girls. 
Not infrequently silver bangles 
are found inside the bodies of 
shot crocodiles —the silver 
bangles with which the small 
girls are adorned from their 
earliest years. I suppose being 
small they are easy to seize and 
drown—easier than the ponies 
and buffaloes’ calves which are 
also taken in great quantities 
in the marsh lands. Not that 


the mugger is slow in action. 
I was amazed, when I went 
shooting them a week or two 
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later, at the incredible speed at 
which on first feeling the bullet 
they plunge into the stream. 
Scientists explain that the neck 
of the crocodile is deprived to 
a great extent of its mobility 
because the vertebrae bear upon 
each other by means of rib-like 
processes, and its limbs are so 
short and insufficient that it 
has to drag its body along the 
ground. But to see a wounded 
crocodile leap in one piece into 
the air—from bank to stream— 
is proof that its mobility in 
some ways is tremendous. For 
all practical purposes, however, 
it cannot pursue its human 
victims, and it is only because 
familiarity has bred contempt 
and life is always so cheap in 
the East that the brutes ac- 
count for such a monstrous 
mortality. Could anything be 
done to alter it? I suppose if 
the crocodile possessed any 
commercial value, its rapid 
decrease and eventual exter- 
mination would be assured, but, 
as things go, it has little or 
none. The tanning of the 
belly skins, which is the only 
part of the animal used, appears 
to be an intricate and expensive 
process, and in any case it is 
the fish-eater’s skin that is 
sought after—not the mug- 
ger’s. So that, up-country at 
all events, the mugger is left 
alone to do as he pleases, and 
the one useful thing that he 
chooses to do is to act as 
scavenger of the waterways ; 
and those who believe in the 
scourge that cleanses may 
plead the cause of the crocodile. 
Those who do not may usefully 
think out some way of putting 
an end to him. I remember 
that for an hour or two after 
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leaving that ferry I thought it 
would be a very simple thing if 
Government compelled ferry- 
men at least to keep all fords 
and ferries clear of crocodiles. 
Ferrymen are not exactly 
Government officials, for the 
rights to ferry are, I believe, 
sold by auction, but they are 
always bought by the same 
families, so that the office of 
ferryman becomes for most 
purposes a hereditary one. It 
is a peaceful occupation, and 
even an apathetic Bengal ferry- 
man might, I thought, if pro- 
vided with a rifle and an arms 
licence, find the work of dispos- 
ing of the crocodiles round his 
ferry not too laborious. For 
he has not always even his 
ordinary ferrying to do, as we 
learnt at lunch-time that same 
day, when a deputation of the 
ferrymen of the district waited 
on the Collector to say that, 
the season having been unusu- 
ally rainless, many of the rivers 
had gone dry and people could 
ford or even go dryshod over 
places where boats were the 
custom—would not his Honour 
therefore intercede with the 
Government to remit to the 
poor ferrymen some of the 
purchase-money they had paid 
to secure the ferry rights? The 
Collector promised to think the 
matter over. He agreed that 
it seemed a distinct misfortune, 
though he was bound to point 
out that if a man had bidden 
for a thing, and the thing 
turned out less valuable than 
he supposed, he could not as a 
rule expect his money back. 
Supposing more people than 
usual had had to use the ferries, 
the ferrymen would not, he 
presumed, have offered to pay 
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Government more money than 
they had actually paid. The 
deputation of ferrymen de- 
parted, only to be succeeded by 
a deputation of another kind 
which not even the Collector, 
with his experience of the ups 
and downs and general topsy- 
turviness of existence in Bengal, 
was quite prepared for, I think. 
This second deputation con- 
sisted of leading inhabitants 
who came to petition his Hon- 
our to know if it was just or 
right that the ferrymen of the 
district — seeing that certain 
waters had gone dry and it was 
possible for wayfarers to pass 
them on foot, not using boats— 
should by threats and violence 
prevent even the poorest people 
from walking across unless they 
first of all paid such toll as was 
the custom when the ferry-boats 
were used. The Collector said 
to this deputation that it was 
not just or right, and that it 
should be stopped, and he de- 
spatched a message to the pre- 
vious deputation to say that 
if he heard of any more of this 
sort of villainy, ferrymen would 
not only not have their pay- 
ments remitted by Government, 
but they would on the contrary 
forfeit their posts; and he said 
to me—“ Do you see now why 
Bengalis do not like Bengalis 
in authority over them?” 

I did not reply, but I recon- 
sidered my idea of arming the 
ferrymen with rifles. Simple 
as the idea had seemed, I saw 
that its results might be very 
complicated. For, if the in- 


telligent ferryman unarmed 
could thus extort money from 
passers-by, what might he not 
succeed in doing with the help 
of a rifle? He would not, of 


course, actually shoot people 
with it, who refused to pay 
him little extra gratuities. He 
would go about things in a 
more indirect way. Thus, in 
his great anxiety to protect a 
herd of buffalo, such as we had 
seen swimming across, from a 
crocodile whom he fancied he 
saw about to attack, he might 
shoot into the brown of them, 
thus saving from the awful 
fate of being seized by a croco- 
dile two or three at least of 
these valuable beasts, which 
would anyhow have met a com- 
paratively painless death by 
bullet. Or he might merely 
become known as a zealous 
man who, though most anxious 
to clear his part of the river 
from crocodiles, was, alas! a 
poor shot, whom wise cattle- 
drovers would bribe not to do 
any crocodile-shooting while 
they were crossing the river— 
with the result that instead of 
the crocodiles getting thinner, 
the ferrymen would get fatter, 
and the cattle-drover would 
lose a percentage to both. I 
do not suppose a ferryman 
armed with a rifle would ever 
shoot by mistake on the oppo- 
site bank a friend with whom 
he had quarrelled—though it 
might be easy at a distance 
to mistake such a person for 
a crocodile. But there would 
always be the temptation, to a 
man leading a quiet and seden- 
tary life by day, to go off at 
night and commit dacoity in a 
neighbouring village, again not 
necessarily using violence, but 
inducing the ignorant villager 
to disclose the coffer beneath 
his bed containing that coin 
which he will not trust to the 
Post Office Savings Bank, by 
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representing to him that he is 
an emissary of the Govern- 
ment, armed by the British 
Raj with the very fine and 
powerful rifle to be noticed 
under his arm, but capable of 
using the power of which that 
rifle is a symbol with modera- 
tion and discretion, provided 
the contents of the coffer be 
immediately handed over. 

Proceedings so simple and 
logical and difficult to bring 
home would be quite likely to 
appeal to some Bengalis armed 
with rifles for the extirpation 
of crocodiles. 

We rode for some hours 
through this curious crocodile 
country, and came in due 
course to the little town whose 
school was to have its speech- 
day and prize-giving that 
afternoon. 

It is strange at the back of 
Bengal, where the plough-land 
and the jungle march side by 
side, and the plough gains very 
slowly on the jungle and the 
jungle gains very speedily on 
the plough, to find schools at 
all, But it is stranger still 
to think that while tigers 
roam in the dog-rose scrub a 
few yards away, and crocodiles 
lurk in all the waters, unin- 
terruptedly exacting their toll 
of a calf or a parent, little 
Bengalis are in these schools 
mastering the mysteries of our 
Occidental civilisation. From 
pot-hooks, which are, I suppose, 
the invention of some great 
educationist of the past (I 
never heard his name, and 
seven cities do not appear to 
contest the honour of his birth- 
place), they go on to learn, 
from their English reading- 
books, that The Cat ate the Rat, 
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the Rat is not the Bat, The Bat 
has no Hat; and having ac- 
quired these simple and eu- 
phonious truths, proceed by 
forced marches to the stage 
where they can finish their 
education by cramming the 
doctrines of Herbert Spencer, 
the philosopher who, both 
literally and figuratively, put 
cotton wool into his ears when 
he did not wish to hear what 
other people had tosay. It is 
open to wonder how Herbert 
Spencer would have enjoyed 
Bengal, had Fate in a whim- 
sical moment ever landed him 
there. Finding so many dis- 
ciples ready made by nature 
to assimilate his philosophy, 
he should have been happy. 
The Babus would have wel- 
comed him with agonising 
smiles—as a master and a 
brother—and repeated to him 
with respectful adulation his 
own dry sentences redecorated 
with all the flowers of the 
East. They would have wanted 
to sit and talk to him all 
day about the Progress of 
Humanity and the Beauty of 
Civilisation. 

They would have wanted to 
talk shrilly and exultantly and 
without ceasing, and I think 
in a very short time he would 
have wanted to get out his 
cotton wool. In a Calcutta 
boarding - house, in the cold 
weather, he would have been 
happy perhaps—for a while. 
But he would have liked the 
hot weather less, and the jungle 
not at all. He was particular 
and even fussy about the de- 
tails of daily life, and if his 
bearer had forgotten to boil 
his milk, or his cook had given 
him a stale fish or unwashed 
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salad for tiffin—with the usual 
consequences —he would, I 
think, have had something 
sharp to say to either of those 
companions of the march of 
progress,—something that a 
native paper, if it got hold of 
it, would have construed as 
arrogant, and even tyrannical. 

This, however, is specula- 
tion, and not directly connected 
with the speech day I wish to 
describe. 

The ceremony had been ar- 
ranged to take place outside 
the school itself, which was a 
large building accommodating 
some hundreds of children; 
and in order to screen all the 
distinguished visitors who were 
expected from the heat of the 
sun, a roofing of bright canvas 
had been erected and fastened 
to poles in the compound. In 
theory the poles had been 
driven securely into the ground, 
in order that they might sup- 
port the weight of the awning ; 
but the ground was very hard 
and the holes for the poles 
difficult to make. In reality, 
therefore, the poles were but 
lightly inserted, and threatened 
to give at almost any moment, 
to prevent which fiasco the 
schoolmaster, a slim and bright 
young Bengali, had impressed 
certain friends, retainers, and 
proud parents to stand clutch- 
ing the poles, so that this 
Damoclean roof never entirely 
came toearth. Indeed its only 
real inconvenience was that, 
being but imperfectly attached 
to the tops of the well-grasped 
poles, it fluttered away from 
them at various points as 


time went by, leaving large 
gaps through which the sun 
streamed with concentrated 
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violence. There was a par- 
ticularly pernicious gap of this 
kind left over the two central 
chairs on the platform occupied 
by the Collector and his wife, 
who had arrived by tonga, with 
the result that they would have 
been sun-struck about half-way 
through the afternoon had not 
one of the members of the 
School Board Committee be- 
thought himself of sending for 
a big umbrella, which was 
supported over their honours’ 
heads by three servants, and 
produced a highly impressive 
effect. 

The rest of us—four other 
English people and a score of 
resplendent Babus representing 
the Law, Education, and Public 
Beneficence (one or two had 
presented sums of money to 
the school)—took what shelter 
we could find, while the school 
was ranged in bright-coloured 
ranks in the full sun. The 
prizes were spread on a table at 
the Collector’s right hand, and 
consisted mainly of cheaply 
printed and bound English 
books, such as ‘Jessica’s First 
Prayer,’ ‘The Wide, Wide 
World,’ and other improving 
Victorian works, richly cal- 
culated to impress the little 
Hindus and Mahomedans who 
might be so lucky as to have 
won them with the greatness 
of our Empire and the virile 
character of our literature. 

The proceedings opened with 
speeches. The schoolmaster be- 
gan with a very eloquent dis- 
course on the advantages of 
education. He said that educa- 
tion was a very great thing, 
and that by learning to read 
books one could acquire the 
wisdom of all the ages. By 
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studying English books one 
could acquire the wisdom of 
the English ages, and by study- 
ing Bengali books one could 
acquire the wisdom of the 
Bengali ages. Collectively this 
would make a very great deal 
of wisdom which it would be a 
very great privilege to acquire. 
Not only boys could acquire 
this wisdom, but also girls— 
of whom there were several at 
the school—could acquire it by 
constant study and close atten- 
tion to their books. Parents 
would be gratified to think that 
these privileges were open to 
their children, and that they 
were due in no small part to 
the unparalleled generosity and 
munificence of their old and 
highly- esteemed fellow-citizen, 
Babu Chundar Ram, who had 
presented no less than Rs. 2000 
for the extension of the facili- 
ties of education in his native 
town. All present would join 
with him in expressing a sense 
of gratitude to Babu Chundar 
Ram for giving these opportuni- 
ties of acquiring the wisdom of 
the ages. Children yet unborn 
—not only male children but 
also female children — would 
bless the name of Babu Chundar 
Ram, their great fellow towns- 
man and educationist. He felt 
also that the meeting would be 
with him in expressing delight 
at the presence at the prize- 
giving of his Honour the Col- 
lector and District Magistrate, 
whose interest in education was 
so well known, and who was 
always delighted to assist the 
children in attaining the wis- 
dom of the ages. :.. 

The Collector’s views on edu- 
cation in India are of a mixed 
nature, while his horror of 
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rhetoric may be best described 
as positive ; still, he managed 
to retain an impassive gravity 
during the subdued applause 
that greeted this speech. I 
knew that inwardly he must 
be feeling qualms, because he 
has at times an unpleasantly 
practical turn to his mind; and 
I remember that at a smaller 
school which we had previously 
inspected, where the school- 
master was expecting him to 
examine the scholars in their 
progress in English literature 
and the world’s geography, he 
had disconcerted all by ask- 
ing, firstly, how far their village 
was from Calcutta, and how 
they would set about getting to 
Calcutta from it; and, secondly, 
whether it was safer as a rule 
in the jungle to drink from 
standing water or from running 
water if they did not want to die. 

The second speech was from 
a legal Babu, who had the heads 
of his speech written down on 
several sheets of note-paper. 
He also referred in due se- 
quence to the glories of educa- 
tion, the munificence of Babu 
Chundar Ram, and the pleasure 
with which everybody welcomed 
the presence at their school of 
that lover and patron of educa- 
tion, the Collector and District 
Magistrate. He said that some 
of the children at the school 
had parents who were but low 
jungly people who made their 
living by ploughing the land 
and had not read the philosophy 
of the ages; but civilisation and 
progress were making them- 
selves felt in Bengal, and the 
children themselves and their 
children’s children would look 
back with wonder upon a time 


when geography and the phil- 
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osophy of the ages was not 
taught, and people were mere 
jungly ploughmen. 

The third and following 
speeches were also by Babus, 
all eloquent in spite of the 
fact that their leading themes 
—namely, the glories of educa- 
tion, the munificence of Babu 
Chundar Ram, and the presence 
of the Collector—had been set 
forth with the utmost fulness 
by their predecessors. They did 
not seem to mind that. Hach 
seemed to think that his way 
of reciting the familiar truths 
which each wished to inculcate 
would bring them in a very 
special way to the hearts of 
those present. 

At the end of the speeches 
the Collector asked the school- 
master if we might hear some 
English reading, and a small 
boy in a very bright pink dhoti 
was brought forward and reeled 
off in a very high voice and at 
a lightning pace all the infor- 
mation contained in his read- 
ing- book about the Cat not 
killing the Rat, the Rat not 
being the Bat, and the Bat not 
possessing a Hat. The school- 
master wore a most gratified 
smile during the process, and a 
great deal of unsuppressed ad- 
miration was visible in the 
course of it on the faces of the 
assembled parents ; but as the 
boy, who had kept his eyes 
sideways on the Collector's 
face all the time in order to 
learn what impression he was 
making on the Sahib, evidently 
knew those pages by heart, the 
Collector, after saying it had 
been very nicely done, asked if 
there could be an exhibition of 
reading in some unseen part of 
the book. He turned over the 
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pages himself to make sure of 
getting at an unthumbed one, 
and the small boy’s face fell. 
But the schoolmaster rose to 
what seemed like an emergency, 
and said with a ready smile, 
“Certainly, your Honour, a 
larger boy will do some im- 
promptu reading.” 

A minute or two later a 
large, stout, bashful boy was 
produced, and, having been 
handed the book, forced his 
way gamely through the ac- 
count, I think it was, of a gal- 
lant rescue of a child by a 
fireman, which lost some of its 
original pathos owing to its 
being intoned without stops, 
just in the same way as the 
story of the Cat, the Bat, and 
the Hat—syllables appearing 
to the stout boy to be of in- 
finitely more value in English 
than words. However, the 
Collector said it was very plea- 
sant, and suggested that the 
prize-giving should now begin, 
which it did. There seemed to 
be an enormous number of 
prize-winners, in every colour 
of the rainbow, the Hindus, on 
the whole, preponderating. It 
looked as though those who 
had not acquired pretty 
thoroughly the knowledge that 
the Bat does not wear a Hat 
must be very few. I suppose 
Bengali children are very quick. 
To each the Mem-sahib, with 
a@ gracious smile, presented 
his ‘Wide, Wide World’ or 
‘ Christy’s Old Organ,’ or what- 
ever it might be, and the 
pleased recipient silently sped 
back to his place. There was 


one small girl gorgeously ap- 
parelled, with painted face and 
clanking anklets, among the 
prize - winners. 


She looked 
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about four, and no doubt ex- 
celled in pot-hooks. But what 
might not pot-hooks lead to in 
the way of emancipation ? 
When the prizes were all 
worked through, the school- 
master made a short speech, 
pointing out the satisfaction 
with which winners might bear 
these trophies of their learning 
and assiduity to their humble 
homes, and thanking on be- 
half of those present the wife 
of the Collector and District 
Magistrate for her gracious 
and dazzling distribution of 
the works in question. He 
then called upon his Honour 
for a short speech—before the 
meeting terminated with a 
rendering of “God Save the 
King.” His Honour made a 
short speech. He said it was 
a good thing when rich men 
like Babu Chundar Ram handed 
over money for the purposes of 
education, but they must re- 
member that the test of educa- 
tion was the practical result it 
had. Everybody could not be 
a philosopher, but everybody 
could learn to be sensible. 
There was a difference between 
learning and wisdom, and the 
latter was better because it 
implied character—and so on. 
The speech was greeted with 
great applause and noddings 
of the head, so that every one 
seemed to be most harmonious, 
and you might have thought 
that East and West were 
agreed upon every point of 
education at any rate. Then 
the Collector rose and asked 
for a day’s holiday in honour 
of his visit, just as a dis- 
tinguished visitor might have 
done at an English school, and 
the schoolmaster smilingly 
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granted it, and there was 
general applause, just as at 
home, though as a matter of 
fact I believe that holidays are 
the one thing that school- 
masters and boys mostly de- 
test in Bengal, their assiduous 
habits being disturbed by inter- 
ruptions of this kind. Equally 
I believe that the Collector only 
asked for the holiday because 
he realised this, and meant to 
get back on the schoolmaster 
for having made him listen to 
so many long speeches on edu- 
cation. He would not allow 
this when I taxed him with it, 
but said he had asked for the 
holiday because it was the cus- 
tom to do so. 

If my interpretation was 
correct, and he had done it to 
annoy the schoolmaster, it must 
be confessed that the school- 
master got back on him later. 
The matter hardly really enters 
into this account of the speech 
day, but I may as well mention 
it. It took shape some months 
later, when the Collector was 
about to leave the district. The 
schoolmaster sent him a part- 
ing gift, in which was enclosed 
the following letter. The 
letter, I must state, was 
headed 


“ God Save Our District Magistrate ! /” 


and ran— 


‘‘HONOURED Sir,—I beg 
you to accept as kindly gift in 
departing 5 pomegranate fruits, 
5 oranges, 2 doz. walnuts, and 1 
bottle hair lotion. The latter 
is restorative to hair, and in- 
valuable after much toil to 
weak brain.” 


R. E. VERNEDE. 
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A SAFETY MATCH. 


BY IAN HAY, AUTHOR OF ‘THE RIGHT STUFF,’ ‘A MAN’S MAN.’ 


CHAPTER ELEVEN.—DIES IRAE (continued). 


III, 


It was Mr Dawks who really 
showed to the greatest ad- 
vantage during the next half- 
hour. He assured his mistress 
by every means in his power 
that the whole thing was en- 
tirely his fault; and like the 
courteous gentleman that he 
was, he begged her with faintly 
wagging tail and affectionate 
eyes not to distress herself un- 
duly on his account. The thing 
was done; let there be no more 
talk about it. It was nothing! 
By way of showing that the 
cordiality of their relations was 
still unimpaired he endeavoured 
to shake hands, first with one 
paw and then the other; but 
finding that both were broken 
he reluctantly desisted from 
his efforts. 

They carried him—what was 
left of him—§into the house, 
where Daphne, white - faced 
and tearless, hung in an agony 
of self-reproach over the friend 
of her youth —the last link 
with her girlhood. Dawks 
lay very still. Once, opening 
his eyes and evidently feeling 
that something was expected 
of him, he licked her hand. 
The tears came fast, after 
that. 

Presently Windebank §ar- 
rived. He loved all dumb 


beasts, and was skilled in 
ministering to their ailments— 
wherein he transcended that 
highly educated automaton Mr 
Vick, to whom the acme of life 
was represented by a set of 
perfectly timed sparking-plugs 
—and he made poor mangled 
Dawks as comfortable as 
possible. 

“Is he badly hurt, Winde- 
bank?” whispered Daphne. 

“ Yes, miss,” said Windebank, 
touching his forelock. He was 
a man of few words in the 
presence of his superiors. 

“Will he die?” 

Windebank gazed down in 
an embarrassed fashion at the 
close coils of fair hair, bowed 
over the dog’s rough coat. 
Then he stiffened himself de- 
fiantly. 

“ He'll get well right enough, 
miss,” he said with great as- 
surance. “Just wants taking 
care of, that’s all.” 

It was a lie, and he knew it. 
But it was a kind lie. To such 
much is forgiven. 

Daphne sat with her patient 
until three o’clock, and then, 
overcome with the restlessness 
of impotent anxiety, and stimu- 
lated by an urgent telephonic 
reminder, ordered out the 
horses. 





1 Copyright in the United States by Ian Hay. 
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“Good-bye, old man,” she 
said to Dawks, caressing the 
dog’s long ears and unbecoming 
nose. “I'll be back in an hour 


or two. Lie quiet, and you'll 
soon be all right. Windebank 
says SO.” 


Mr Dawks whined gently 
and flapped his tail upon the 
floor, further intimating by a 
faint tremor of his ungainly 
body that if circumstances had 
permitted he would certainly 
have made a point of rising 
and accompanying his mistress 
to the door, and seeing her off 
the premises. As things were, 
he must beg to be excused. 

Daphne drove to Croxley 
Dene, where for an hour or so 
she exchanged banalities with 
the rest of the county and 
played a set of tennis. 

She drove home in the cool 
of the evening, more composed 
in mind. The fresh air and 
exercise had done her good. 
Windebank had said that the 
dog would live: that was every- 
thing. Less satisfactory to 
contemplate was the approach- 
ing interview with her hus- 
band in the matter of the 
car. Until now she had not 
thought of it. 

On reaching home she hurried 
to the library, where she had 
left the invalid lying on & rug 
before the fire. Mr Dawks 
was not there. 

“‘T wonder if Windebank has 
taken him to the stable,” she 
said to herself. “Ill go 
and “ 

She turned, and found her- 
self face to face with her 
husband. 

“ Jack,” she asked nervously, 
“do you know where Dawks 
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is? I suppose 
heard Z 
** Yes, I have heard.” 
Daphne shrank back at the 


you have 





sound of his voice. His face 
was like flint. 
“Then — where is he?” 


she faltered. ‘“ Windebank 
said——”’ 

*“‘T had him shot.” 

Daphne stared at him in- 
credulously. 

“You had him shot?” she 
said slowly. “My Dawks?” 

“Yes. It was rank cruelty 
on your part keeping the poor 
brute alive, after— after re- 
ducing him to that state.” 

The last half of the sentence 
may have been natural and 
justifiable, but no one could 
call it generous. It is not 
easy to be merciful when one 
is at white heat. 

Daphne stood up, very slim 
and straight, gazing stonily 
into her husband’s face. 

‘Have you buried him?” 

“T told one of the gardeners 
to do so.” 

“Where?” 

“T don’t know, 
can——” 

“T suppose you know,” said 
Daphne with great deliberation, 
“that he was the only living 
creature in all this great house 
that loved me—really loved 
me?” 

Verily, here was war. There 
was a tense silence for a mo- 
ment, and an almost imper- 
ceptible flicker of some emotion 
passed over Juggernaut’s face. 
Then he said, with equal de- 
liberation— 

“Without any exception?” 

“Yes, without any excep- 
tion!” cried poor Daphne, stab- 


but we 
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bing passionately in the dark. 
‘“ And since he is dead,” she 
added—“‘since you have killed 
him—I am going home to Dad 
and the boys! They love me!” 

She stood before her husband 


CHAPTER TWELVE.—CILLY ; 


“Stiffy,” bellowed the new 
curate ferociously, “‘what the 
—I mean, why on earth can’t 
you keep that right foot steady? 
You edge off to leg every time. 
If you get a straight ball, stand 
up toit! If you get a leg-ball, 
turn round and have a slap at 
it! But for heaven’s sake don’t 
go running away! Especially 
from things like pats of 
butter!” 

“ Awfully sorry, Mr Blunt!” 
gasped Stiffy abjectly, as an- 
other pat of butter sang past 
his ear. “It’s the rotten way 
I’ve been brought up! I've 
never had any decent coaching 
before. Ough!... No, it 
didn’t hurt a bit, really! I 
shall be all right in a minute.” 
He hopped round in a con- 
stricted circle, apologetically 
caressing his stomach. 

They were in the paddock 
behind the rectory orchard. 
The Reverend Godfrey Blunt, 
a ruddy young man of cheerful 
countenance and ingenuous dis- 
position, had rolled out an ex- 
tremely fiery wicket; and 
within the encompassing net 
—Daphne’s last birthday 


present—Stephen Blasius Vere- 
ker, impaled frog-wise upon 
the handle of his bat, and 
divided between a blind instinct 
of self-preservation and a desire 
not to appear ungrateful for 
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with her head thrown back de- 
fiantly, white and trembling 
with passion. 

“Very good. Perhaps that 
would be best,” said Juggernaut 
quietly. 


OR THE WORLD WELL LOST. 


favours received, was frantic- 
ally endeavouring to dodge the 
deliveries of the church mili- 
tant as they bumped past his 
head and ricochetted off his 
ribs. 

“That’s better,” said Mr 
Blunt, as his pupil succeeded 
for the first time in arresting 
the course of a fast long-hop 
with his bat instead of his 
person. “But don’t play back 
to yorkers.” 

“All right!” said Stiffy 
dutifully. “I didn’t know,” 
he added in all sincerity, “that 
it was a yorker, or I wouldn’t 
have done it. Oh, I say, well 
bowled! I don’t think any- 
body could have stopped that 
one. It never touched the 
ground at all!” 

Stiffy turned round and sur- 
veyed his prostrate wickets 
admiringly. He was an en- 
couraging person to bow! to. 

“No, it was a pretty hot 
one,’ admitted the curate 
modestly. “I think I shall 
have to be going now,” he 
added, mopping his brow. 
“ Parish work, and a sermon to 
write, worse luck! I think I 
have just time for a short 
knock, though. Bowl away, 
Stiffy !” 

He took his stand at the 
wicket, and after three blind 
and characteristic swipes suc- 
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ceeded in lifting a half-volley 
of Stiffy’s into the adjacent 
orchard. When the bowler, 
deeply gratified with a per- 
formance of which he felt him- 
self to be an unworthy but 
necessary adjunct, returned ten 
minutes later from a successful 
search for the ball, he found 
his hero hastily donning the 
old tweed jacket and speckled 
straw hat which he kept for 
wear with his cricket flannels. 

“Hallo! Off?” cried Stiffy 
regretfully. 

“Yes; I’m afraid so,” replied 
Mr Blunt. He was gazing 
anxiously through a gap in 
the hedge which commanded 
the Rectory garden-gate. “This 
is my busy day. So long, old 
man!” 

He vaulted the fence, and 
set off down the road at a 
vigorous and businesslike trot. 
But after a hundred yards or 
so he halted, and looked round 
him with an air which can 
only be described as furtive. 
Before him the road, white and 
dusty, continued officiously on 
its way to the village and duty. 
Along the right-hand side 
thereof ran a neat rail-fence, 
skirting the confines of Tinkler’s 
Den. The landscape appeared 
deserted. All nature drowsed 
in the hot afternoon sun. 

Mr Blunt, who was a mus- 
cular young Christian, took a 
running jump of some four 
feet six, cleared. the topmost 
rail, and landed neatly on the 
grassy slope which ran down 
towards the Den. 

“Now then, Sunny Jim!” 
remarked a reproving voice 
above his head, “pas si beau- 
coup de cela!” 
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However sound our nervous 
systems may be, we are all of 
us liable to be startled at times. 
Mr Blunt was undoubtedly 
startled on the occasion, and 
being young and only very 
recently ordained, signified the 
same in the usual manner. 

When he looked up into the 
tree where Nicky was reclin- 
ing, that virtuous damsel’s 
fingers were in her ears. 

“Mr Blunt,” she remarked, 
“T am both surprised and 
shocked.” 

“Veronica Vereker,” replied 
Mr Blunt, turning and shaking 
his fist as he retreated down 
the slope towards Tinkler’s 
Den, “next time I get hold of 
you I will wring your little 
neck ! ” 

Miss Veronica Vereker kissed 
the tips of her fingers to him. 

“We will now join,” she 
proclaimed, in a voice sur- 
prisingly reminiscent of the 
throaty tenor which Mr Blunt 
reserved for his ecclesiastical 
performances, “in singing 
Hymn number two hundred 
and thirty-three ; during which 
those who desire to leave the 
church are recommended to do 
so, as it is my—turn—to— 
preach—the—sermon !” 

But by this time the foe, 
running rapidly, was out of 
earshot. 


? 


Half-an-hour later Stiffy, 
who was a gregarious animal, 
went in search of his younger 
sister, whom he discovered, 
recently returned from her 


sylvan skirmish with the 
curate, laboriously climbing 
into a hammock in_ the 
orchard. 
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“Nicky, will you come and 
play cricket?” he asked 
politely. 


“T suppose that means will 
I come and bowl to you?” 
replied Nicky. 

“No. You can bat if you 
like.” 

“Well, I won’t do either,” 
said Nicky agreeably. 

“ What shall we do, then?” 
pursued Stiffy, with unimpaired 
bonhomie. 

“Personally, I am going to 
remain in this hammock,” re- 
plied the lady. ‘I recommend 
you, dear, to go and put your 
head in a bucket. Good after- 
noon! Sorry you can’t stop.” 

“T wonder if Cilly would 
play,” mused Stiffy. 

“Cilly? I don’t think! She 
is gloating over her clothes in 
her bedroom, If you and I, 
my lad,” continued Veronica 
reflectively, “were going to be 
presented at Court next week, 
I wonder if we should make 
such unholy shows of ourselves 
for days beforehand.” 

“IT know her boxes are all 
packed,” pursued Stiffy hope- 
fully, ‘because I went and sat 
on the lids myself after lunch. 
Perhaps she will come out for 
half-an-hour before tea. Dad 
and Tony won’t be back from 
Tilney till seven, so they are no 

ood.” 

“Well, run along, little man,” 
said Nicky, closing her eyes. 
“I’m fed up with you.” 

Stiffy departed obediently, 
and for ten minutes his younger 
sister reclined in her hammock, 
her sinful little soul purged 
for the moment of evil intent 
against any man. When next 


she opened her eyes Stiffy was 
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standing disconsolately before 
her. 

“Go away,” said Nicky 
faintly. ‘‘We have no empty 
bottles or rabbit-skins at pres- 
ent. If you call round about 
Monday we shall be emptying 
the dustbin——” 

“Cilly’s not there,” said 
Stiffy. “Keziah thinks she 
has gone out for a walk. 
She saw her strolling down 
towards the Den half-an-hour 
ago.” 

“The Den?” Nicky’s eyes 
suddenly unclosed to their full 
radius. “My che-ild! So 
that’s the game! That was 
why the pale young curate was 
jumping fences. Ha, ha! 
Stiffy, would you like some 
fun?” 

Stiffy, mystified but docile, 
assented. 

“We are going,” announced 
Nicky, rolling gracefully out 
of the hammock, “to stalk a 
brace of true lovers.” 

“‘What—Mr Blunt and Cilly? 
Do you mean ? Are they 
really keen on each other?” 
inquired the unobservant male 
amazedly. 

“Are they? My lad, it has 
been written all over them 
for weeks! I’m not certain, 
though,” continued the ex- 
perienced Nicky, “that the poor 
dears are aware of it themselves 
yet. But to-day is Cilly’s last 
for months, so ad 

“Do you mean they are 
down in the Den together?” 
demanded Stiffy. 

“T do.” 

“ But—Mr Blunt has gone off 
to do parish work. He told me 
so himself.” 

“Parish work my foot!” com- 
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mented Nicky simply. ‘Come 
on! lLet’s go and mark down 
their trail! We can pretend 
to be Red Indians, if you like,” 
she added speciously. 

But the sportsmanlike Stiffy 
hung back. 

“ Let’s play cricket instead,” 
he said hesitatingly. 

“Not me! Come on!” 

“Nicky,” said Stiffy, search- 
ing his hand, so to speak, for 
trumps, “Preston is killing a 
pig this afternoon at four 
o’clock. I’ve just remembered. 
He promised not to begin till 
I came. We shall just be in 
time. Hurry up!” 

“T am going,” said Nicky 
firmly, “to stalk that couple. 
Are you coming?” 

“No. It’s not playing the 
game,” said Stiffy bravely. 

Nicky, uneasily conscious 
that he spoke the truth, smiled 
witheringly. 

“All right, milksop!” she 
said. “I shall go by myself. 
You can go and hold the pig’s 
hand.” 

So they departed on their 
several errands. 


Meanwhile Cilly and_ the 
curate sat side by side beneath 
a gnarled and venerable oak in 
Tinkler’s Den. 

... “Then your name is 
called out,” continued Cilly 
raptly, “and you give one last 
squiggle to your train and go 
forward and curtsey—to all 
the Royalties in turn, I think, 
but I’m not quite sure about 
that part yet —and then you 
pass along out of the way, and 
somebody picks up your train 
and throws it over your shoul- 
der, and you find yourself in 
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another room, and it’s all over. 
Won't it be heavenly?” 

“Splendid!” replied Mr 
Blunt, without enthusiasm. 

“ After that,” continued Cilly, 
“my sister is going to take me 
simply everywhere. And I am 
to meet lots of nice people. It’s 
too late for Henley and Ascot 
and that sort of thing this 
summer, but I am to have 
them all next year. Later on, 
we are going to Scotland. I’m 
not at all a lucky girl, am I?” 

It was one of those questions 
to which, despite its form, an 
experienced Latin grammarian 
would have unhesitatingly pre- 
fixed the particle nonne. But 
the Reverend Godfrey Blunt 
merely replied in a hollow 
voice— 

“ What price me?” 

Cilly, startled, turned and 
regarded his hot but honest 
face, and then lowered her gaze 
hastily to the region of her own 
toes. 

The Reverend Godfrey was a 
fine upstanding young man, 
with merry grey eyes ; and there 
was a cheerful and boisterous 
bonhomie about his conversation 
which the exigencies of his 
calling had not yet intoned out 
of him. No one had ever con- 
sidered him brilliant, for his 
strength lay in character rather 
than intellect. He was a per- 
fect specimen of that un- 
romantic but priceless type with 
which our public schools and 
universities never fail to meet 
the insatiable demands of a 
voracious Empire. The assis- 
tant-commissioner, the company 
officer, the junior form-master, 
the slum-curate—these are they 
that propel the ship of State. 
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Up above, upon the quarter- 
deck, looking portentously wise 
and occasionally quarrelling for 
the possession of the helm, you 
may behold their superiors— 
the Cabinet Minister, the Pre- 
late, the Generalissimo. But 
our friends remain below the 
water-line, unheeded, uncred- 
ited, and see to it that the 
wheels go round. They expect 
no thanks, and they are not 
disappointed. The ship goes 
forward, and that is all they 
care about. Of such is the 
British Empire. 

The Reverend Godfrey Blunt 
was one of this nameless host. 
At school he had scraped into 
the Sixth by a hair’s-breadth ; 
at the University he had secured 
a degree of purely nominal 
value. He had been an un- 
heroic member of his House 
eleven; thereafter he had ex- 
coriated his person uncomplain- 
ingly and unsuccessfully upon 
a fixed seat for the space of 
three years, not because he ex- 
pected to make bumps or obtain 
his Blue, but because his College 
second crew had need of him. 
Since then he had worked for 
five years in a parish in 
Bermondsey, at a stipend of 
one hundred pounds a- year; 
and only the doctor’s ultimatum 
had prevailed on him to try 
country work for a change. 
His spelling was shaky, his 
theology would have made 
Pusey turn in his grave, and 
his sermons would have bored 
hisown mother. But he was a 


man. 
Cilly, whom we left bashfully 
contemplating her shoe-buckles 
under an oak-tree, was conscious 
of a new, sudden, and disturb- 


ing thrill. Young girls are said 
seldom to reflect and never to 
reason. They have no need, 
They have methods of their 
own of arriving at the root of 
the matter. Cilly realised in a 
flash that if a proper man was 
the object of her proposed jour- 
ney through the great and entic- 
ing world before her, she need 
never set out at all. Something 
answering to that description 
was sitting beside her, sigh- 
ing like a furnace. Her face 
flamed. 

“What did yeu say?” she 
inquired unsteadily. 

“T said ‘What price me?’” 
reiterated the curate mourn- 


fully. 
“What do you mean?” 
“IT mean——” he spoke hesi- 


tatingly, like a man picking his 
words from an overwhelming 
crowd of applicants—“ well, I 
mean this. You and I have seen 
a lot of each other since I came 
here. You have been awfully 
good to me, and I have got into 
the way of bringing you my 
little troubles, and turning to 
you generally if I felt dismal or 
humpy. (There are more joy- 
ful spots, you know, to spend 
one’s leisure hours in than Mrs 
Tice’s first-floor-front.) And 
now—now you are going away 
from me, to meet all sorts of 
attractive people and have the 
time of your life. You will 
have a fearful lot of attention 
paid to you. Nine out of ten 
men you meet will fall in leve 
with you——” 

“Oh! nonsense!” said Cilly 
feebly. 

“But I know it,” persisted 
Blunt. ‘I simply can’t con- 
ceive any man being able to 
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do anything else. Do you 
know——”’ the words stuck in 
his throat for a moment and 
then came with a rush—‘do 
you know that you are the 
most adorable girl on God’s 
earth? I love you! I love 
you! There—I’ve said it! I 
had meant to say a lot more 
first—work up to it by de- 
grees, you know—but it has 
carried me away of its own 
accord. I love you—dear, dear 
Cilly !” 

There was a long stillness. 
All nature seemed to be watch- 
ing with bated breath for the 
next step. Only above their 
heads the branches of the oak- 
tree crackled gently. Cilly’s 
head swam. Something new 
and tremulous was stirring 
within her. She closed her 
eyes, lest the spell should be 
broken by the sight of some 
mundane external object. <A 
purely hypothetical fairy prince, 
composed of equal parts of Peer 
of the Realm, Lifeguardsman, 
Mr Sandow, Lord Byron, and 
the Bishop of London, whom 
she had cherished in the inmost 
sanctuary of her heart ever 
since she had reached the age 
at which a girl begins to dream 
about young men, suddenly 
rocked upon his pedestal. Then 
she opened her eyes again, and 
contemplated the homely feat- 
ures of the Reverend Godfrey 
Blunt. 

Not that they appeared home- 
ly any longer. Never had a 
man’s face undergone such a 
transformation in so short a 
time. To her shy eyes he had 
grown positively handsome. 
Cilly felt her whole being 
suddenly drawn towards this 


goodly youth. The composite 
paragon enshrined in her heart 
gave a final lurch and then 
fell headlong, to lie dismem- 
bered and disregarded, Dagon- 
like, at the foot of his own 
pedestal. 

. . . Slowly their hands met, 
and they gazed upon one an- 
other long and rapturously. 
How long, they did not know. 
There was no need to take count 
of time. They seemed to be 
sitting together all alone on 
the edge of the universe, with 
eternity before them. The next 
step was obvious enough ; they 
both realised what it must be: 
but they did not hurry. They 
sat on, this happy pair, waiting 
for inspiration. 

It came—straight from above 
their heads, 

“Kiss her, you fool!” com- 
manded a hoarse and frenzied 
voice far up the tree. 

Crackle! Crash! Bump! 

And Nicky, overestimating 
in her enthusiasm the support- 
ing power of an _ outlying 
branch, tumbled, headlong but 
undamaged, a medley of arms 
and legs and blue pinafore, 
right at their very feet. 


A few hours later Daphne, 
preceded by a rather incoher- 
ent telegram, drove up to the 
Rectory in the station fly. 

She was met at the door by 
Cilly, and the two, as if by one 
impulse, fell into each ether’s 
arms. 

“Daphne, dear Daph,” mur- 
mured the impetuous Cilly, “TI 
am the happiest girl in all the 
world.” 

“ And I,” said Daphne simp- 
ly, “am the most miserable.” 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN.—THE COUNTERSTROKE, 


The scene is the Restaurant 
International, a palatial house 
of refreshment in Regent 
Street; the time half - past 
one. Ata table in the corner 
of the Grand Salle 4 Manger, 
set in a position calculated to 
extract full value from the 
efforts of a powerful orchestra, 
a waiter of majestic mien, 
with a powdered head, and a 
gold tassel on his left shoulder, 
stands towering over two re- 
cently arrived patrons with 
the menu. 

The patrons, incredible as 
it may appear, are Stephen 
Blasius Vereker and Veronica 
Elizabeth Vereker. Stiffy, in 
the gala dress of a schoolboy 
of eighteen, is perspiring freely 
under the gaze of the over- 
powering menial at his elbow ; 
Nicky, in a new hat of colossal 
but correct dimensions (the gift 
of her eldest sister), with her 
hair gathered into the usual 
ne plus ultra of the “ flapper,” 
—a warped and constricted 
pigtail tied with a large black 
bow of ribbon,—is entirely un- 
ruffled. 

How they got there will 
appear presently. 

“Will you lunch @ la carte 
or table Whéte, sir?” inquired 
the waiter, much as an execu- 
tioner might say—‘“‘ Will you 
be drawn or quartered?” 

The flustered Stiffy gazed 
helplessly at his sister. 

‘“‘ He means, will you pay for 
what you eat or eat what you 
pay for, dear,” explained that ex- 
perienced and resourceful young 
person. “You must excuse 


him,” she added, turning her 
round and trustful orbs upon 
the waiter. “He is not accus- 
tomed to being given a choice 
of dishes.” 

The waiter, realising that 
here was a worthy opponent, 
maintained a countenance of 
wood and repeated the ques- 
tion. 

“You had better give me 
the menu,” said Miss Vereker. 
“How much is the table d’héte 
lunch ?” 

“ Four shillings, madam.” 

Madam mused. 

“Let me see,” she said 
thoughtfully. “Can we run 
to it, dear?” 

“Of course!” said Stiffy in 
an undertone, reddening with 
shame. “You know Daphne 
gave me——” 

Nicky smiled joyfully. 

“So she did. I had for- 
gotten. Two and nine, wasn’t 
it?” 

Stiffy, with a five - pound- 
note crackling in his pocket, 
merely gaped. 

‘‘Then,” continued Nicky, 
calculating on her fingers, 
“there is the three and a 
penny which we got out of 
the missionary -box. That 
makes five and tenpence. And 
there is that shilling that 
slipped down into your boot, 
Stiffy. You can easily get 
under the table and take it 
off. Six and tenpence. I 
have elevenpence in stamps, 
and that, with the threepenny- 
bit we picked up off the floor 
of the bus, makes eight shil- 
lings. We can just do it. 
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Thank you,” she intimated to 
the waiter with a seraphic 
smile—“ we will take table 
dhéte. I suppose,” she added 
wistfully, “there would be no 
reduction if I took my little 
boy on my knee?” 

‘¢None, madam.” 

And the waiter, still un- 
shaken, departed to bring the 
hors d’ceuvres. 

“Nicky, don’t play the 
goat!” urged the respectable 
Stephen in a low and agitated 
voice. “That blighter really 
believes we are going to pay 
him in stamps. We shall get 
flung out, for a cert!” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Nicky. 
“T am only going to try and 
make him laugh.” 

“You'll fail,” said her 
brother with conviction. 

At this moment a mighty 
tray, covered with such in- 
ducements to appetite as an- 
chovies, sliced tomatoes, sar- 
dines, radishes, chopped celery, 
Strasburg sausage, et hoc 
genus omne—all equally super- 
fluous in the case of a school- 
boy up in town on an exeat 
—was laid before him with a 
stately flourish, Then the 
waiter came stiffly and grimly 
to attention, and stood obvi- 
ously expectant. Hors d’cuvres 
are rather puzzling things. 
Here was a chance for the 
tyros before him to show their 
mettle. 


They showed it. 
“One gets tired of these 
everlasting things,” mused 


Nicky wearily. “I'll just 
peck at one or two. You 
can fetch the soup, waiter: 
we shall be ready for it im- 
mediately.” 


“Thick or clear soup, 
madam ?” 

“We'll have thick to begin 
with, please: then clear,’ re- 
plied Nicky calmly. ‘‘Stiffy, 
I will take an anchovy.” 

The waiter was not more 
than two minutes absent, but 
ere he returned a lightning 
transformation scene had been 
enacted. 

Certainly the Briton, with 
all his faults, surpasses the 
foreigner in the control of the 
emotions. What a Gaul or a 
Teuton would have done on 
witnessing the sight which 
met the eyes of the imperturb- 
able Ganymede of the Res- 
taurant International when he 
returned with the thick soup, 
it is difficult to say. The first 
would probably have wept, the 
second have sent for a police- 
man. For lo! the richly dight 
hors d’ceuvres tray had become 
a solitude —the component 
parts thereof were duly dis- 
covered by the charwoman 
next morning amid the foliage 
of an adjacent palm—and the 
tail of the last radish was 
disappearing into Stiffy’s 
mouth. Stiffy, once roused, 
made an excellent accomplice, 
though he had no initiative of 
his own. 

The waiter’s face twitched 
ever so slightly, and there was 
an undulating movement in 
the region of his scarlet waist- 
coat. But he recovered himself 
in time, and having served the 
thick soup, departed unbidden 
in search of the clear. 

“Nicky,” said Stiffy in a 
concerned voice, “are we really 
going to have everything on 
the menu ?” 
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“You are, my son,” replied 
Nicky. “I, being a lady, will 
make use of this palm-tub.” 

The waiter brought the 
clear soup, and asked for in- 
struction with regard to the 
fish. 

“What sort of fish have 
you?” 

The man proffered the card. 

“Sole: Sauce Tartare. That 
means sole with tartar sauce,” 
Nicky translated glibly for the 
benefit of her untutored rela- 
tive. “We had better not 
have that. Tartar sauce 
always makes him sick,” she 
explained to the waiter, indi- 
cating the fermenting Stiffy. 
“What else is there? Let me 
see—ah! Blanchailles /—er— 
Blanchailles! A very delicate 
fish! Quite so. You may 
bring us”—her brain worked 
desperately behind a smiling 
face, but fruitlessly—“a blan- 
chaille, waiter.” 

There was an ominous silence, 
Then the waiter asked, in a 
voice tinged with polite in- 
credulity— 

“ A whole one each, madam?” 

“Certainly,” said madam in 
freezing tones. 

The waiter bowed deferenti- 
ally, and departed. 

“Stiffy,” inquired Nicky in 
agonised tones, “what i a 
blanchaille? Don’t say it’s a 
cod ! 9) 

Stiffy devoted three hours 
a-week to the study of Modern 
Languages, but so far no 
blanchaille has swum into his 
vocabulary. 

“T’ve a notion,” he said, 
after a prolonged mental effort, 
“that it is a sturgeon.” 

“ How big is a sturgeon?” 


“Tt’s about the size of a 
shark, I think.” 

“Mercy! And we have 
ordered a whole one each!” 

But their capacity was not 
to be taxed after all. The 
waiter returned, and with the 
nonchalant demeanour of a 
hardened clubman playing out 
an unexpeeted ace of trumps, 
laid down two plates. In the 
centre of each reposed a single 
forlorn diminutive whitebait. 

But it was here that Veronica 
Elizabeth Vereker rose to her 
greatest heights. She in- 
spected her own portion and 
then her brother’s. 

“Waiter,” she said at last, 
“will you kindly take away 
this young gentleman’s fish 
and ask the cook to give you 
a rather longer one? About 
three-quarters of an_ inch, 
I should say. The child”— 
indicating her hirsute and 
crimson senior —‘‘ gets very 
peevish and fretful if his 
portion is smaller than any 
one else’s.” 

Without a word the waiter 
picked up Stiffy’s plate and 
bore it away. His broad back 
had become slightly bowed, and 
his finely chiselled legs had a 
warped and bandy appearance, 
The strain was telling. 

Stiffy gazed upon his sister 
in rapt admiration. 

“Nicky, you ripper!” he 
said. 

After this it was mere child’s 
play to request a stout gentle- 
man with a chain round his 
neck to submit the wine list— 
an imposing volume of many 
pages—and after a heated and 
highly technical discussion on 
the respective merits of Pom- 
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mery and Cliquot, to order one 
stone-ginger and two glasses. 

Nicky next instructed the 
waiter to present her compli- 
ments to the leader of the 
band, and to ask as a special 
favour that he and his col- 
leagues would oblige with a 
rendering of Shall we Gather 
at the River? The waiter re- 
turned with a reply to the 
effect that the chef d’orchestre 
would be delighted. Unfortun- 
ately he had not the full score 
by him at the moment, but 
had sent along to the Café 
Royal to borrow a copy. Every- 
thing would be in readiness 
about tea-time. It was then 
a little after two, and it was 
admitted by both Nicky and 
Stiffy that honours on this 
occasion were divided. 

So far both sides, as the 
umpires say on Territorial 
field-days, had acquitted them- 
selves in a manner deserving 
great credit; but the waiter 
scored the odd and winning 
trick a little later, in a par- 
ticularly subtle manner. Age 
and experience always tell. 
Nicky, unduly inflated by early 
success, insisted upon Stiffy 
ordering a liqueur with his 


“Now we must meet 
Daphne,” said Stiffy, as they 
left the restaurant and hailed 
a cab. 

They were in town for an 
all-too-brief sojourn of twenty- 
four hours, to assist at the 
inspection of Daphne’s new 
house. It was now February, 
and Lady Carr had not seen 
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coffee. Green Chartreuse was 
finally selected and brought. 

“Shall I pour it into your 
coffee, sir?” asked the waiter 
respectfully. 

*‘ Please,” said the unsuspect- 
ing Stiffy. 

The man obeyed, and directly 
afterwards emitted a sound 
which caused both children to 
glance up suddenly. They 
glared suspiciously, first at 
one another, then at the back 
of the retreating foe. 

“Do people drink Green 
Chartreuse in their coffee?” 
asked Nicky apprehensively. 

“T don’t know,” said Stiffy. 
He tasted the compound. “No, 
I’m blowed if they do! Nicky, 
we've been had. He’s one up!” 

“Tt would score him off,” 
replied the undefeated Nicky, 
“if you could manage to be 
sick.” 

But Stiffy held out no hope 
of this happy retaliation ; and 
they ultimately produced the 
five-pound note and paid the 
seore with somewhat chastened 
mien, adding a douceur which 
was a8 excessive as it was un- 
necessary. Waiters do not get 
much entertainment out of 
serving meals as a rule. 


II, 


her husband since the eruption 
at Belton last summer. Jug- 
gernaut had made no attempt 
to prevent her going home, and 
when she wrote later, request- 
ing that Master Brian Vereker 
Carr might be sent to her, had 
despatched him without re- 
monstrance. No one save Cilly 
and her beloved Godfrey—least 
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of all the Rector—knew of the 
true state of affairs; and all 
during that autumn and winter 
Daphne was happier in a fashion 
than she had ever been. To a 
large extent she resumed com- 
mand of the household, setting 
Cilly free for other very right 
and natural diversions; and a 
sort of édition de luxe of the old 
days came into being, with 
first-hand food at every meal 
and a boy to clean the boots 
and drive the pony. 

Daphne was entirely im- 
pervious to the gravity of the 
situation. There are certain 
women who are curiously want- 
ing in all sense of responsibility. 
They preserve the child’s lack 
of perspective and proportion 
even after they grow up, and 
the consequences are sometimes 
disastrous. If love arrives upon 
the scene no further harm en- 
sues, for the missing qualities 
spring up, with that Jonah’s- 
gourd-like suddenness which 
characterises so many feminine 
developments, at the first touch 
of the great magician’s wand. 
The retarded faculties achieve 
maturity in a flash, and their 
owner becomes maternal, so- 
licitous, Martha-like; and all 
is well. 

Daphne was one of these 
women; but so far, unfortu- 
nately, she had failed to fall 
in love. Her marriage had 
never really touched her. Her 
husband had vibrated many 
strings in her responsive im- 
pulsive young heart—gratitude, 
affection, admiration,—but the 
great harmonious combination, 
the master-chord, had yet to be 
struck. Consequently she saw 
nothing unusual in living apart 


from her husband, financing 
her family with his money, and 
enjoying herself with friends 
whom he did not know. 

Early in the year, however, 
it occurred to her that it would 
be pleasant to go home again 
for a time. Her elastic nature 
had entirely recovered from 
the stress of last summer’s 
crisis, and she was frankly 
consumed with curiosity on the 
subject of the new house in 
Berkeley Square—and said so, 
It was perhaps an unfortunate 
reason for a wife to give for 
wishing to return to her hus- 
band, but this did not occur to 
her at the time. She received a 
brief note in reply, saying that 
the furnishing and decorating 
were now practically completed, 
and the house was ready for her 
inspection any time she cared to 
come up to town. Hence this 
joyous expedition. 

Daphne had half expected to 
find her husband waiting for 
her at the house, for the Par- 
liamentary recess was over and 
she knew he was almost certain 
to be in town. Instead, she 
was received by an overwhelm- 
ingly polite individual named 
Hibbins, from the house-fur- 
nishers. Mr Hibbins’ appear- 
ance and deportment proved a 
sore trial to the composure of 
Nicky, who exploded at fre- 
quent and unexpected intervals 
throughout the afternoon, lame- 
ly alleging the fantastic design 
of some very ordinary wall- 
paper or the shortness of Stiffy’s 
Sunday trousers in excuse. 

It was essentially a masculine 
house, furnished in accordance 
with the man’s ideas of solid- 
ity and comfort. The high oak 
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panelling and dark-green frieze 
in the dining-room pleased 
Daphne, who recognised that 
glass and silver, well - illumi- 
nated, would show up bravely 
in such a setting. The draw- 
ing-room was perhaps a little 
too severe in its scheme of 
decoration: Daphne would have 
preferred something more femi- 
nine. “But that comes,” she 
reflected characteristically, “ of 
leaving the declaration to your 
partner!” There was a billiard- 
room in which Nicky declared 
it would be a sin to place a 
billiard-table, so perfectly was 
it adapted for waltzing after 
dinner. 

Opening out of the billiard- 
room was a@ plainly furnished 
but attractive little set of 
apartments — “the bachelor 
suite” Mr Hibbins designated 
it—consisting of a snug study 
with an apartment adjoining, 
containing a small camp-bed 
and a large bath. Daphne’s 
own rooms consisted of a bed- 
room and boudoir on the first 
floor, with wide bow-windows. 

The nursery came last. It 
was a large irregular-shaped 
room at the top of the house, 
full of unexpected corners and 
curious alcoves such as children 
love, affording convenient caves 
for robbers and eligible lairs 
for wild beasts, fabulous or 
authentic. Besides the regula- 
tion nursery furniture there 
was @ miniature set, in green- 
stained wood—a table barely 
eighteen inches high, a tiny 
armchair, and a miniature sofa 
upon which Master Brian’s 
friends might recline when they 
came to drink tea, or its equi- 
valent. Round the whole room 
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ran a brightly coloured dado 
covered with life-size figures of 
all the people we love when we 
are young —Jack the Giant- 
Killer, Old King Cole, Cinder- 
ella, and the Three Bears. 
Even Peter Pan, with residence 
and following, was there. The 
spectacle of Doctor Johnson 
taking a walk down Fleet 
Street would pale to insignifi- 
cance compared with that of 
Master Brian Vereker Carr en- 
joying a constitutional along 
his own dado, encountering a 
new friend round every corner. 

Daphne suddenly realised 
that here was yet another as- 
pect of this strange, impene- 
trable husband of hers. The 
room in its way was a work of 
genius—the genius that under- 
stands children. 

As they departed to catch 
the afternoon train to Snay- 
ling the obsequious Mr Hibbins 
produced a letter. 

Sir John Carr, he explained, 
had called at the head office of 
their firm that morning — in 
person, Mr Hibbins added with 
a gratified smile— and _ re- 
quested that this letter should 
be handed to her ladyship in 
the afternoon. Sir John had 
also instrueted Mr Hibbins to 
inform her ladyship that any 
improvements or alterations 
which she desired had only to 
be mentioned to be carried out. 

Mr Hibbins having handed 
them into a cab and bidden 
them an unctuous farewell, they 
drove away to the station, 
Nicky atening for previous 
aloofness by hanging out of 
the window and waving her 
handkerchief until they turned 
the corner. 
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III. 


The journey from London 
to Snayling, involving as it 
does a run of forty miles by 
main line, a wait of indefinite 
duration at a junotion fur- 
nished with no other facilities 
for recreation than a weighing- 
machine and a printed and 
detailed record of the awful 
fate which awaits persons who 
compass the awe-inspiring but 
cumbrous crime of travelling- 
by-a-class-superior-to-that-to- 
which - the- ticket -in - their -pos- 
session-entitles-them, and con- 
eluding with an interminable 
crawl along a branch line, is 
not at first sight an enterprise 
that promises much joyous ad- 
venture ; but Nicky and Stiffy, 
who usually contrived to keep 
ennui at arm’s-length, had a 
very tolerable time of it. 

Their efforts at first were 
directed to securing an apart- 
ment to themselves—an achieve- 
ment which, when you come to 
think of it, fairly epitomises 
the Englishman’s outlook on 
life in general. 

“Hang your face out of the 
window, Stiffy, my lad,” com- 
manded Nicky, returning from 
an unsuccessful attempt to 
wheedle the guard into label- 
ling their carriage “ engaged,” 
“and play at Horatius Cocles 
till the train starts. That 
ought to do the trick.” 

But no. At the last moment 
a crusty-looking old gentleman 
wrenched the door open, nearly 
precipitating Horatius Cocles 
(and face) on to the platform, 
and sat down with great deter- 
mination in the corner seat. 


He glared ferociously at the 
demure -looking pair before 
him, in @ manner which inti- 
mated plainly that he was too 
old a customer to be kept out 
of his usual compartment by 
tricks of that kind. After this 
he produced The Westminster 
Gazette from a handbag and 
began to read it. 

Nicky gave him five minutes, 
Then, turning to her brother 
and scrutinising his freckled 
countenance, she observed in 
clear and measured tones— 

“T think they have let you 
out rather soon, John.” 

Stiffy, realising that he was 
the person addressed and that 
some fresh game was afoot, 
looked as intelligent as possible, 
and waited. Daphne, in the 
far corner of the carriage, hur- 
riedly opened her husband’s 
letter and began to read it. 

“The marks aren’t all gone 
yet,” continued Nicky, inspect- 
ing her brother anxiously. “Are 
you still peeling ? ” 

“Yes—I think so,” said 
Stiffy, groping for his cue. 

“Ah!” Nicky nodded her 
head judicially. “We must 
give you a carbolic bath when 
we get you home.” 

The Westminster Gazette 
emitted a perceptible crackle. 

“It will never do,” pursued 
Nicky, getting into her stride, 
“to have you disfigured for 
life.” 

Stiffy, who was impervious 
to all reflections upon his 
personal appearance, grinned 
faintly. Opposite, a scared 


and bulging eye slid cautiously 
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round the edge of The West- 
minster Gazette, and embarked 
upon a minute and apprehen- 
sive inspection of the plague- 
stricken youth. Nicky saw, 
and thrilled with gratification. 
She was on the point of con- 
tinuing when the train dived 
into a tunnel. Having no 
desire that her schemes should 
go awry in the din, she waited. 

The train came to a sudden 
and unexplained step. Death- 
like silence reigned, broken 
only by murmurs of conversa- 
tion from next door. Pre- 
sently in the gross darkness 
Nicky’s voice was once more 
uplifted. 

“ By the way, is it infectious, 
or merely contagious? I meant 
to ask when I called for you at 
the Institute ”»—she was rather 
preud of that inspiration: an 
Institute sounded more terrify- 
ing and mysterious than a 
Hospital—“ but in the exeite- 
ment of that last fainting-fit 
of yours I forgot. Which is 
it?” 

‘‘ Both, I think,” said Stiffy, 
anxious to help. 

“Ah! I feared as much. 
Still, things might be worse,” 
commented Nicky philosophic- 
ally. ‘So many of these com- 
plaints are infectious in the 
early stages, when no one sus- 
pects any danger. Mumps, for 
instance, or scarlet fever. But 
others, like yours, are only in- 
fectious in the convalescent 
stage, and then of course one 
knows exactly where one is.” 

There was a crumpling of 
paper in the darkness, accom- 
panied by a shuffling of feet 
and a vibratory motion of the 
seat-cushions—all indicative of 
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the presence of one who knows 
exactly where he is, and regrets 
the fact exceedingly. 

“The air is very close in 
here,” resumed Nicky’s voice. 
“T wonder ” she whispered 
a sentence into Stiffy’s ear, the 
only distinguishable word in 
which was “germs.” “Of 
course, I have had.it—slightly,”’ 
she added in a relieved tone. 

Something moved again in 
the darkness opposite to them, 
and then came a sound as of a 
window being cautiously slid 
open. 

“ Still, I think,” replied Stiffy 
solicitously—as usual he was 
warming up to the game slowly 
but surely—‘“ that it would be 
wiser for you to keep your 
mouth closed and _ breathe 
through your nose. One can- 
not be too careful.” 

“ All right,” said Nicky. 

Once again silence reigned. 
But presently there fell upon 
the ears of the conspirators, 
rendered almost incredulous by 
joy, an unmistakable and ster- 
torous sound, as of some heavy 
and asthmatic body taking 
in air through unaccustomed 
channels. 

Five minutes later the train, 
groaning arthritically, resumed 
its way and crawled out of the 
tunnel into a station. Nicky 
and Stiffy, blinking in the 
sudden daylight, beheld the 
reward of their labours. A 
corpulent and rapidly ageing 
citizen, shrinking apprehen- 
sively into a corner of the com- 
partment and holding a small 
handbag upon his knees as if 
with a view to instant depar- 
ture, sat glaring malignantly 
upon them. His face was 
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mottled, his mouth was firmly 
closed, and he breathed perse- 
veringly through his nostrils. 

Next moment he had flung 
open the door and was out upon 
the platform, inhaling great 
gulps of vernal air and looking 
for the station-master. 

“Stiffy, you darling! Tl 
never call you a fathead 
again!” declared Nicky, en- 
thusiastically embracing her 
complacent accomplice, ‘That 
notion of yours was simply It / 
Daph, wasn’t it splen— Hallo! 
Bless me, Stiffy, if Daph isn’t 
breathing through her nose 
too! Look!” 

Certainly Daphne’s lips were 
tightly compressed, but she 
turned to her companions and 
smiled faintly. 

“Tt’s all right, kids,” she 
said ; “I think this carriage is 
overheated or- something. I 
shall be all right in a minute. 
Keep that window open, Stiffy 
dear.” 

She was very white, but on 
emphatically declining Nicky’s 
offer of first aid she was left 
to herself, while her brother 
and sister discussed the course 
to be followed in the event of 
another invasion of the car- 
riage. Like true artists, they 
scorned to achieve the same 
effect by the same means 
twice running. 

Meanwhile Daphne re-read 
her husband’s letter. 


“. .. I have waited six 
months, and as you display no 
inclination to look facts in the 
face, I am compelled to take 
the initiative myself. As far 
as I can gather from your | 
attitude, you seem to consider 


that things are very well as 
they are. On this point I beg 
to differ from you. The present 
situation must end. We must 
either come together again or 
part for good on some definitely 
arranged terms. 

“,. . . As you have exhibited 
no desire to reconcile yourself 
to me—your letter indicates 
that your sole object in return- 
ing home is to play with your 
latest toy, the new house—I 
conclude that you wish to 
remain your own mistress, I 
therefore place the new house 
entirely at your disposal, You 
can draw money as you require 
it from Coutts’, and I will see 
to it that there is always an 
adequate balance. I think, if 
you have no objection, that it 
would be as well if I occasion- 
ally came to the house, and 
occupied the bachelor suite off 
the billiard-room; but I shall 
come and go without troubling 
you. I think we ought to 
make this concession to appear- 
ances. I should not like your 
father, for instance, to be made 
unhappy by the knowledge 
that his daughter and her 
husband found it better to go 
their several ways. 

“, .. As for the custody of 
the boy ” 





A long, slow shudder rippled 
down Daphne’s spine. Cus- 
tody! There was a horribly 
legal, end-of-all-things, divorce- 
court flavour about the word. 

“T think it would be a good 
scheme, Stiffy dear,” broke in 
Nicky’s cheerful voice, “for 
you to pretend this time that 
you have just been discharged 
from an asylum. I will be 
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taking you home, and.. .” 
Her voice faded. 


«,. ,. You will naturally like 
to have him with you while he 
is a mere child. I will there- 
fore leave him in your hands 
for the present. Later, when 
he goes to a public school and 
University, I think I should 
like him to be with me during 
his holidays. When he grows 
up altogether, he must please 
himself about——.” 


Public School! University ! 
Daphne turned sick and faint. 
Were the provisions of this 
merciless letter to cover all 
eternity? What had she done 
to deserve this ? 

“It would be a_ bright 
thought,” continued Nicky’s 
voice, returning from a great 
distance, “to roll up your 
handkerchief into a ball and 
put it right into your mouth. 
Then do something to attract 
their attention, and when they 
are all looking, pull it right 
out with a jerk, and mop and 
mow. Can you mop and mow, 
Stiffy? Mop, anyhow! Just 
before a station, you know, so 
that they can get out. If that 
doesn’t work, roll about on the 
cushions, and 7 

Daphne detached her gaze 
from the flying landscape, and 
finished the letter. 





“Forgive me if I appear to 
have resorted to extreme or 
harsh measures. I suppose I 
am a hard man: at any rate, 
I am not pliable. I dare say 
if I had been differently built 
I might have played the part 
of the modern husband with 


fair success, and you could have 
picked your companions at will. 
Unfortunately, I would rather 
die than permit you to impose 
such a régime upon me, as you 
seem prepared todo. The thing 
is degrading. To my mind 
there can be no compromise, 
no half-measures, between man 
and wife. It must be all in all, 
ornotatall ... 

“Lastly, Daphne, let me say 
how sorry I am that things 
have come to this pass. I 
realise that it is my fault. I 
should not have asked a young 
and inexperienced girl to marry 
me. Youcould not be expected 
to know better: I might and 
should. And it is because I 
realise and admit that the fault 
is mine, that I refrain from 
attaching any blame to you or 
uttering any reproaches. All 
I can do is to say that I am 
sorry, and make it possible 
for you to go your way, un- 
hampered as far as may be by 
the ties of a marriage which 
should never have taken place. 

“If I can at any time be of 
service to you, command me. 
I can never forget that we 
have had our happy hours 
together.” 


Daphne folded up the letter 
with mechanical deliberation. 
The first numbness was over. 
Her brain was clear again, and 
thoughts were crowding in upon 
her. But two things over- 
topped all the others for the 
moment, 

The first was the realisation 
of the truth of her husband’s 
words. The old situation had 
been impossible—as impossible 
as the new one was inevitable. 
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She saw that—at last. “All 
in all, or not at all,” he had 
said, and he was right. 

The second was a sudden 


awakening to the knowledge 
that we never begin really to 
want a thing in this world 
until we find we cannot have it, 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN.—INTERVENTION. 


“Madame,” announced the 
major-domo of the Hétel 
Magnifique with a superb ges- 
ture, “the post from England!” 

“Thank you, Thémistocle,” 
said Mrs Carfrae. “But you 
are over-generous : one of these 
letters is not for me.” 

She handed back an envelope. 

Thémistocle, needless to re- 
mark, was desolated at his own 
carelessness, and said so. But 
the old lady cut him short. 

“Don’t distress yourself un- 
duly, Thémistocle. It is a 
mistake even an English body 
might have made. There is 
not much difference between 
Carfrae and Carthew.” 

The punctilious Thémistocle 
refused to be comforted. 

“But no, madame,” he per- 
sisted ; “I should have observed 
that the letter addressed itself 
to a monsieur, and not a 
madame. Doubtless it is in- 
tended for one of the English 
party who arrive this after- 
noon.” 

“An English party? Is my 
seclusion to be disturbed by 
the disciples of the good Mon- 
sieur Cook?” 

“Assuredly no, madame. 
These are English milords from 
Marseilles. The Riviera season 
has been a failure: the mistral 
blows eternally. Therefore the 
party abandons Cannes and 
telegraphs for apartments at 
the Hétel Magnifique.” 


“ Are they from London? 
Possibly I may be acquainted 
with some of them. What are 
their names?” 

Thémistocle would inquire, 
He departed amid a whirlwind 
of bows, leaving Mrs Carfrae 
to continue her déjetiner in the 
sunny verandah of her sitting- 
room. She came to Algiers 
every spring, and she came 
unattended save for a grim- 
faced Scottish maid of her own 
age. It was Mrs Carfrae’s 
habit to assume that she and 
her wheeled chair were a drag 
upon the world; and she 
systematically declined invita- 
tions to join friends upon the 
Riviera. People, she explained, 
who would otherwise have been 
playing tennis at the Beau Site 
or roulette at the Casino would 
feel bound to relinquish these 
pursuits and entertain her. 
So she came to Algiers by 
herself, this proud, lonely old 
lady. 

“Carthew?” she mused. 
“That is the name of Johnny 
Carr’s familiar spirit. And 
that letter was in Johnny’s 
handwriting. Well, Thémis- 
tocle, who are—stand still, 
man!” 

Thémistocle reluctantly cur- 
tailed an elaborate obeisance, 
and came to attention. The 
leader of the expedition, he 
announced, was Milord the 
Right Hon. Sir Hilton Bart., 
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with Milady Hilton Bart. The 
names of the other guests were 
not known, but there were 
eleven of them. 

They arrived on the steamer 
that afternoon, and drove in 
an imposing procession up the 
long and dusty hill that leads 
to Mustapha Supérieur, leaving 
Algiers—that curious combina- 
tion of Mauretanian antiquity 
and second-rate French pro- 
vincialism — baking peacefully 
in the hot sunshine below. As 
Thémistocle had predicted, they 
came unshepherded by the good 
Mr Cook. They were of the 
breed and caste that has always 
found its own way about the 
world. 

There was Sir Arthur Hil- 
ton, a slow-moving Briton of 
few words, with a pretty wife 
of complementary volubility. 
There were one or two soldiers 
on leave; there was a Cam- 
bridge don; there were three 
grass widows. There were 
two newly emancipated school- 
girls, gobbling life in indigest- 
ible but heavenly lumps. 
There was a tall and beautiful 
damosel, with a demeanour 
which her admirers—and they 
were many—described as regal, 
and which her detractors—and 
their name was legion — de- 
scribed as affeeted ; and whom 
her chaperon, Lady Hilton, 
addressed as “Nina, dearest.” 
And there was a squarely 
built, freckle-faced young man 
with whom we are already 
acquainted. His name was 
Jim Carthew. 

Altogether they were a 
clean-bred, self-contained, easy- 
going band, unostentatious but 
quietly exclusive — thoroughly 
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representative of the sanest 
and most reputable section 
of that variegated cosmos 
which represents what Gallic 
students of British sociology 
term “Le Higlif.” Very few 
of them possessed much money : 
theirs was a stratum of society 
to which money was no pass- 
port, You could have money 
if you liked, they conceded, 
but you must have a good 
many other things first. 
Hence the absence from their 
midst of Hoggenheimer and 
Aspasia. 

Jim Carthew had not meant 
to come. Juggernaut had 
given him six weeks’ leave, 
for there had been an Autumn 
Session in town and an indus- 
trial upheaval in the country, 
and the squire had worked 
early and late by his knight’s 
side. Consequently when the 
spring came Carthew was sum- 
marily bidden to go to Scotland 
and fish. Without quite know- 
ing why, he went to Cannes 
instead, where Nina Tallentyre, 
attended by a zealous but 
mutually-distrustful guard-of- 
honour, was enjoying herself 
after her fashion under the 
inadequate wing of Lady 
Hilton. When the exodus to 
Algiers was mooted, Carthew 
labelled his portmanteau Lon- 
don. But he ultimately crossed 
the Mediterranean with the 
rest. He had never seen 
Africa, he explained to him- 
self. 

Daphne was of the party 
too. (Possibly the reader has 
already identified her as one of 
the three grass widows.) She 
had despatched Master Brian 
Vereker Carr to — for a 
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season, and joined the Hiltons’ 
party four weeks ago. The 
great new house in town stood 
empty. After her husband’s 
bombshell in March, she had felt 
bound to do something to show 
her spirit. Another strike was 
brewing in the north, so doubt- 
less her lord and master would 
soon be congenially occupied 
in starving his dependents into 
submission. Meanwhile her 
duty was to herself. Domestic 
ties were at an end. She 
would enjoy life. 

She experienced no difficulty 
in the execution of this project. 
Every one seemed anxious to 
assist her. Despite precau- 
tions, the fact that all was not 
well in the house of Juggernaut 
was public property; and the 
usual distorted rumours on the 
subject had set out upon their 
rounds, going from strength 
to strength in the process. 
Daphne was soon made con- 
scious that people were sorry 
for her. Frivolous but warm- 
hearted women were openly 
sympathetic. Large, clumsy 
men indicated by various awk- 
ward and furtive acts of kind- 
ness that they too understood 
the situation, but were too 
tactful to betray the fact. 
Altogether Daphne was in a 
fair way to becoming spoiled. 
With all her faults no one had 
ever yet been able or inclined 
to call her anything but un- 
affected and natural ; but about 
this time she began to assume 
the virtuous and long-suffering 
demeanour of a femme incom- 
prise. She was only twenty- 
four, and few of us are able to 
refuse a martyr’s crown when 
it is pressed upon us. 

Only her monosyllabic host 


—“The Silent Knight,” his 
friends called him, denying 
him his baronetey in their zest 
for the nickname—was unable 
to appreciate the extreme deli- 
cacy of the situation. He was 
a plain man, Arthur Hilton, 
and hated mysteries. 

“Why isn’t that girl at 
home, lookin’ after her hus- 
band, Ethel?” he inquired of 
his wife one morning. 

“T think she is happier with 
us, dear,” replied Lady Hilton 
with immense solemnity. 

The Silent Knight emitted 
a subdued rumble, indicative 
of a desire to argue the point, 
and continued— 

“Happier—eh? Hasn’t she 
got a baby, or somethin’, some- 
where? What the dev——” 

‘Yes, dear, she has a baby,” 
replied his wife, rolling up her 
fine eyes to the ceiling; “but 
I fear she has not been very 
fortunate in her marriage. She 
was the daughter of a country 
clergyman—dreadfully poor, I 
understand — and wanted to 
improve the family fortunes. 
There were eight or nine of 
them, so she took this old 
man.” 

The Silent Knight’s engine 
fairly raced. 

“Old man be damned!” he 
observed with sudden heat. 
“Sorry, my dear! But Jack 
Carr can’t be more than forty- 
six. I’m forty-eight. I’m an 
old man, too, I suppose, being ” 
—a pause for caloulation— 
“two years older. Back 
number—eh? One foot in the 
grave, I suppose! You lookin’ 
about for my successor, Ethel 
—what?” 

It was useless to explain to 
this obtuse and uxorious critic 
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that a young and sensitive girl 
cannot be expected to dwell 
continuously beneath the roof 
of a husband whose tastes are 
not her tastes, who has merely 
married her to keep house for 
him, and who neglects her into 
the bargain. Not that this 
prevented Lady Hilton from 
endeavouring to do so. When 
she had finished, her husband 
knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, and remarked— 

“Can’t make you women out. 
Here’s old Juggernaut — best 
man J ever came across, and 
as kind as they make ’em— 
marries this little fool of a girl 
and gives her everything she 
wants; and she goes off and 
leaves him slavin’ at his work, 
while she comes trapesin’ about 
here with a collection of middle- 
aged baby-snatchers and knock- 
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kneed loafers. Next thing, 
she'll start flirting ; then she'll 
fall in love with some bounder, 
and then there'll be the devil 
of a mess. Rotten, I call it! 
Don’t know what wives are 
comin’ to nowadays. Have you 
goin’ off next, Ethel —leavin’ 
me and the kids, and becomin’ 
a Suffragette—what ?” 

After this unusual outburst 
the Silent Knight throttled 
himself down and said no more, 
all efforts on his wife’s part to 
lure him into ground less 
favourable to his point of view 
proving fruitless. He merely 
smoked his pipe and emitted 
an obstinate purr. 

“But what else can one 
expect, dearest,” Ethel Hilton 
confided to a friend afterwards, 
“if one marries an internal 
combustion engine?” 


II, 


Neither was Mrs Carfrae 
satisfied to find her beloved 
Johnny Carr’s lawful wife dis- 
porting herself in her present 
company. One afternoon she 
heckled Jim Carthew upon the 
subject, to the extreme embar- 
rassment of that loyal youth. 
The rest of the party had gone 
off to explore Algiers, and were 
safely occupied for the present 
with the contemplation of the 
passing show—ghostlike Moors 
in snowy burnouses, baggy- 
trousered members of that last 
resort of broken men, La 
Légion Etrangére, and speo- 
taqled French officials playing 
at colonies. 

Mrs Carfrae’s chair had been 
wheeled into a corner of the 
open courtyard which occupied 


the middle of the Hétel Magni- 
fique, as far as possible from 
the base of operations of a 
pseudo-Tzigane orchestra which 
discoursed languorous melody 
twice daily ; and its occupant 
was dispensing to Carthew 
what Thémistocle was accus- 
tomed to describe as “some 
five o'clock.” 

“So you are leaving us, Mr 
Carthew,” observed the hostess, 

“Yes, the day after to- 
morrow. There is a boat then. 
I must go. There is trouble 
brewing in the colliery districts 
again, and Sir John wants 
me. ”? 

“And you will take Lady 
Carr with you?” 

“Oh, no,” said Carthew, 
flushing. ‘‘We are not to- 
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gether. I mean, it is not on 
her account that I am here.” 

“So I have noticed,” said 
Mrs Carfrae dryly. 

“I was invited here by the 
Hiltons,” explained Carthew, 
and plunged into a sea of un- 
necessary corroborative details. 
‘“‘T was quite surprised to find 
Lady Carr here,” he concluded. 
“T thought she was in London.” 

“ And why,” inquired the old 
lady with sudden ferocity, “is 
she not at Belton, with her 
man?” 

The faithful Carthew stiff- 
ened at once. 

“T expect Sir John sent her 
out here to have a good time,” 
he said. “He could not get 
away himself, so——” 

Mrs Carfrae surveyed him 
for a moment over her glasses. 

“You are a decent lad,” she 
observed rather unexpectedly. 

This testimonial had its de- 
sired effect of reducing Carthew 
to silence, and Mrs Carfrae 
continued— 

“You have been with John 
Carr for some time now, have 
you not?” 

“Yes; ever since I came 
down from Cambridge.” 

“How did you meet him? 
He does not take to young 
men readily as a rule, so I have 
heard.” 

‘‘T had the luck,” said Car- 
thew, his eye kindling with 
historic reminiscence, “to meet 
him at dinner one night at the 
end of my third year at my 
tutor’s. Sir John was an old 
member of the College, staying 
there for the week-end. He 
told us at dinner that he had 
come up to find a good ignorant 
unlicked cub to help him with 
his work, who could be trusted 


to obey an order when he re- 
ceived one and act for himself 
when he did not. Those were 
his exact words, I remember.” 

“ Ay, they would be. Go 
on.” 

“This unlicked cub was to 
come and be a sort of general 
factotum to him, and do his 
best to help him with his work, 
and soon. Marvyn (the tutor) 
and I sat trying to think of 
likely men, and finally we made 
a list of about six, whom Sir 
John said he would run his eye 
over next day. After that I 
went off to bed. I remember 
wishing to myself that I had 
taken a better degree and been 
@ more prominent member of 
the College: then I might have 
had a shot for this berth, in- 
stead of going into a solicitor’s 
office. But as things were, I 
hadn’t the cheek. Well, do 
you know, Jug—Sir John came 
round to me next morning——” 

“‘ Before breakfast, I doubt.” 

“Yes, as a matter of fact I 
had just come in from a run 
and was sitting down to it. 
He asked if he might have 
some: and after that he offered 
me—ME /!—this grand billet. 
Of course I jumped at it—who 
wouldn’t, to be with a man like 
that ?—and I have been with 
him ever since.” 

“Well,” said Mrs Carfrae, 
“ you should know more of the 
creature than most folk. What 
is your unbiassed opinion of 
him ?” 

“T think he is the greatest 
man that ever lived,” said the 
boy simply. 

“Hmph! As a matter of 
fact, he has less sense than 
anybody I ever knew,” replied 
the old lady calmly. “Still, 
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you are entitled to your 
opinion. I need not trouble 
you with an account of my 
first meeting with him: it 
occurred a long time ago. But 
—wheel me a little nearer the 
sun, laddie: this corner is a 
thing too shady —it may 
interest you to know that he 
would have been my son-in-law 
to-day, had it not been—” she 
aused for a moment, very 
slightly —“ for the uncertainty 
of human life. And that is 
why I take something more 
than a passing interest in the 
doings of that slim - bodied, 
brown - eyed, tow - headed 
hempie that he married on. 
And that brings me to the 
point. Laddie, those two are 
getting over-far apart, and it 
must be stopped /” 

“Yes, but how?” inquired 
Carthew dismally. “I under- 
stand that entering a lions’ den 
just before dinner-time is wis- 
dom itself compared with 
interfering between husband 
and wife.” 

A quiver passed through 
Elspeth Carfrae’s frail body, 
and she straightened herself 
in her chair. 

“T am a havering and doited 
old woman,” she announced 
with great decision, “and no 
one takes any notice of what I 
say or do—but I tell you this. 
So long as my old heart beats 
and my old blood runs, I shall 
be perfectly willing to face 
every single lion in the Zoo, 
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gin it will bring a moment’s 
happiness to Johnny Carr. 
The lad deserves a good wife. 
Once he nearly got one—the 
best and fairest in all the world 
—but God decided otherwise. 
Now he has got another: I 
know her: she has the right 
stuff in her. And when I 
leave this hotel next week I am 
going to take her with me, in 
her right mind, and deliver her 
to her man!” 

The old lady concluded her 
intimation with tremendous 
vigour. Carthew sat regard- 
ing her with a mixture of 
reverence and apprehension. 

“In her right mind? Then 
you are going to—to speak to 
her about it?” he asked. 

“T am,” replied Mrs Carfrae, 
with vigour. 

“T would do anything,” said 
Carthew awkwardly, “to put 
things right between those two. 
But supposing you make your 
attempt, Mrs Carfrae, and— 
and fail, won’t it make matters 
worse ?” 

“Much,” said Mrs Carfrae 
calmly. ‘If I interfere, un- 
successfully, I doubt if either 
of them will ever speak to me 
again. That is the usual and 
proper fate of busybodies. But 
—I am going toriskit!... 
Run me back to my sitting- 
room now, and call Janet. I 
hear your friends yattering 
out there in the verandah. 
They will be through with 
Algiers.” 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN.—JIM CARTHEW. 


But our two conspirators 
were fated, for all practical 
purposes, to exchange réles, 


The following evening 
Daphne and Carthew found 
themselves sitting together in 
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the hotel garden after dinner. 
A great moon shone from a 
velvety African sky; the 
scented breeze rustled in the 
palms; and the music of the 
band drifted to their ears in 
intermittent waves. 

It was one of those nights 
which touch the imagination 
and stir the emotions—a night 
upon which human nature 
expands to its utmost limits. 
A night upon which passion 
awakes, and long - cherished 
secrets are whispered into 
suddenly receptive ears. Also 
a night upon which the devil 
stalks abroad. Dido resided a 
few miles from this spot. It 
was probably a night like this 
that made the Fourth Book of 
the Aineid worth writing. 

If Dido failed to resist such 
environment, what of Daphne? 
She was young; she was 
intensely susceptible to such 
things as moonshine and soft 
music; and, disguise the fact 
from herself as she might, she 
was lonely. It is not alto- 
gether surprising that, as she 
surveyed this silent comely 
youth who lolled beside her 
eyeing the glittering Mediter- 
ranean in stolid abstraction, 
she should unconsciously have 
acquiesced in the first of the 
dismal prognostications of that 
splenetic but clear - sighted 
baronet, Sir Arthur Hilton. 
Jim Carthew had _ cecupied 
Daphne’s thoughts a good deal 
of late, and to-night she felt 
suddenly conscious of a desire 
to flirt with him. 

“Cigarette, please!” 
commanded. 

Carthew silently handed her 
his case, and allowed her to 
select and light her own cigar- 


she 
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ette—a prodigal waste of op. 
portunity, as any professional 
philanderer could have told 
her. 

“A penny for your 
thoughts!” continued Daphne 
pertly. . 

Carthew, struck by a pe. 
culiar note in her voice, turned 
and looked at her. He was 
met by a provocative glance. 
There was a brief silence. 
Then he said gravely— 

“IT don’t think you are quite 
cut out for that sort of thing, 
Lady Carr.” 

Daphne, feeling as if she had 
received & whip-lash in the 
face, stared at him, white with 
anger. Then she rose stiffly 
from her seat and moved to- 
wards the hotel. Carthew did 
not stir. 

“Don’t go,” he said. “We 
may as well have this out.” 

Daphne stood _ irresolute. 
Then curiosity got the bet- 
ter of virtuous indignation, 
and she sat down again. 

“Will you kindly tell me,” 
she said, “what you mean by 
talking in that way?” 

Carthew’s honest eyes lin- 
gered on her face in a manner 
which she could not fathom. 
Did the man love her, or was 
he pitying her, or was he 
merely indulging in sarcastic 
reflections at her expense? 
Whatever his motives, he 
had a knack of compelling 
attention. 

Presently he began to speak. 

“T wonder,” he said, as if 
talking to himself, “why men 
and women are made as they 
are? Why does A love B, 
while B worships C, who cares 
for no one in the world but 
himself? And why does D 
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insist on confusing things still 
further by not quite knowing 
what he—she wants? I won- 
der. They say there is enough 
money spent in charity every 
year to supply the needs of 
every poor person living, but 
so much is misapplied that 
many have to go without. 
I think it is the same with 
human affection. There is so 
much true love going about 
in this world—enough to keep 
all of us well-nourished and 
contented. But what a lot of 
it goes to waste! There is 
so much overlapping! Why, 
I wonder? It is a difficult 
business, Life, Daphne.” 

He had never called her 
Daphne before, but neither 
of them seemed to nctice the 
familiarity. 

“Were a contrary crew, 
we mortals,” he continued 
presently. “Here we are, 
you and I, sitting in the 
moonshine inaugurating a 
flirtation, though neither of 
us cares a snap for the other 
—in that way. Why, I won- 
der? I think it is partly 
due to pride—wounded pride. 
You are angry with your 
husband 14 

Daphne, who was method- 
ically picking her cigarette 
to pieces, looked up indig- 
nantly. 

“T’m not!” she said hotly. 

“Qh yes, you are,” replied 
Carthew. “You think you 
are not, but you are. You try 
to believe that you are merely 
indifferent to him, but you are 
not. As for me,I am angry 
too—piqued— furious— jealous 
—raging—I admit it—with a 
girl whom I dislike intensely. 
The more I see of her the 
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more selfish, affected, shallow, 
unwomanly I see her to be. 
And yet—I love her! Why? 
Why? Why? People tell 
me she is heartless, soulless, 
sordid, greedy, vulgar—every- 
thing, in fact. Sometimes I 
feel they are right. Still—” 
he dropped his head into his 
hands and continued dog- 
gedly—“ what difference does 
that make to me? I love 
her! . . . She cared for me 
once, too. She told me so— 
and she meant it! Perhaps 
if I had been a little more 
patient with her I might 
have kept her, and — and 
helped her a bit. Perhaps 
that was what I was sent 
into the world for—to make 
things easier for Nina. I 
could have done so much for 
her, too. I could have made 
a woman of her. She has 
her soft side: I know: I have 
seen it. No other man can 
say that. Meanwhile,” he 
continued with a whimsical 
smile, “I am trying to solace 
myself by allowing you to 
flirt with me——” 

Daphne drew her breath 
sharply. 

“And you are not very 
good at it,” concluded Car- 
thew unexpectedly. 

“You are very candid,” said 
Daphne frigidly. 

“Yes, but I speak truth. 
You are not good at it. Firt- 
ation is a crooked business, 
and you are straight, mon 
amie. But wounded pride is 
not the only thing that has 
drawn us_ here _ together. 
Something else is responsible. 
We are both craving for sym- 
pathy. ‘A _ fellow - feeling,’ 
you know! I know all about 
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you,” he continued quickly, 
as Daphne's lips parted. 


“You are by way of being 
a neglected wife; and since 
Nina has informed me that 
she has told you all about me, 
I suppose you regard me as 
a bit of a derelict too. Well, 
we have foregathered. What 
is going to happen next?” 

Daphne was silent. She 
certainly did not know what 
was going to happen next. 
Her ideas on all subjects 
were a little jumbled at this 
moment. Presently Carthew 
continued— 

“We came together,” he 
said gently, “just when each 
of us required a little com- 
panionship and sympathy; and 
we got it. I think our chance 
encounter on the highway of 
life has been a very profitable 


one. But it has served its 
turn. Our roads diverge 
again. We must part com- 


pany, little comrade.” 

“Why?” 

Daphne spoke this time in 
a tremulous whisper. <A great 
wave of loneliness was surg- 
ing up towards her. 

“Because,” said Carthew’s 
deep voice, “it is the only 
thing todo. Think what may 
happen if we travel on together 
too far. At present we are 
safe. I love some one else, and 
so do—and you are angry with 
some one else, let us say. Sup- 
posing, since the girl I love 
does not love me any more— 
supposing I ceased to love her? 
It seems hopeless, incredible, I 
admit; but it might conceiv- 
ably happen. And supposing 
you gave up being angry with 
—some one else, and became 
indifferent to him, where might 
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we not find ourselves? Our 
sheet - anchor — our platonic 
sheet-anchor—would be gone, 
And sooner than send you 
adrift among cross - currents, 
little Daphne, I prefer to forego 
the only friendship in this world 
that I really value. You are 
too delicate and too fragrant 
to be tarnished by common 
gossip, so I am going away 
to-morrow. Let us say good- 
bye now—you beautiful thing!” 

Daphne looked up at him in 
amazement. But there was no 
passion in his face—only an 
infinite tenderness. To him she 
was simply a woman—one of 
the rarest and fairest of her 
sex, perhaps, but still simply a 
woman — whom to succour, 
without expectation or desire 
of reward, was the merest 
courtesy on the part of any 
knight worthy of the name, 
This was a man! Daphne 
bowed her head, wondering 
dimly and scornfully at the 
insensate folly of Nina Tallen- 
tyre. 

“Shall we go back to the 
hotel?” asked Carthew at 
length. 

There was no reply. Turn- 
ing to note the cause, he saw 
something bright and glistening 
fall upon his companion’s hand 
—then another. With innate 
loyalty and delicacy he averted 
his gaze, and surveyed the 
distant seascape with laborious 
intentness. 

Meanwhile Daphne sat on, 
her head still bowed. Through 
the night air, from the hotel 
verandah, there came the re- 
frain of a waltz. It was 
called Caressante, she thought. 
Carthew knew it too, and dug 
his teeth into his lower lip. 
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Waltzes have an unfortunate 
habit of reviving the memories 


of yester year. 

“Don’t go in,” said Daphne 
at length. “Don’t leave me— 
I can’t bear it!” Her voice 
broke. 


Suddenly Carthew turned to 
her. 

“Daphne” —his voice was 
low, but he spoke with intense 
earnestness—“ you are lonely, 
I know, and sad; and you are 
too proud to own it. Shall I 
tell you who is more lonely and 
more sad, and too proud to 
own it too?” 

“Do you mean—” were Jim 
Carthew’s good _ resolutions 
crumbling ?—“ yourself ?”’ 

“No, no,—nothing of the 


kind. I mean—your hus- 
band!” Then he continued 
hurriedly— 


* Daphne, if I thought I was 
leaving you to real loneliness 
and inevitable wretchedness, 
I—well, perhaps I shouldn’t go 
away atall. But I—I am not 
needed. Little friend, you have 
the finest husband in all the 
world, waiting for you. For 
all his domineering ways, he is 
shy, and wants knowing. You 
have never discovered that. I 
don’t believe you know him a 
bit. It all comes of having 
begun wrong. Go back and 
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study him. Give him a fair 
chance! Give yourself a fair 
chance! You and I have al- 
ways been friends: will you 
promise me this? Go back, 
and give yourself and Jack 
Carr another chance,” 

Half an hour ago Daphne 
would have smiled seceptically 
and indulgently upon such a 
suggestion. But this lonely, 
loyal spirit had touched her. 
She felt she would like to 
please him. 

“Very well,” she said. “I 
promise—no, J can’t!” The 
memory of some ancient wrong 
suddenly surged up in her, 
swamping the generous im- 
pulse—“ TI can’t!” 

“Why?” 

“ Jack is so hard,” she said. 
“Look at the way he treats 
those in his power. His work- 
people, his——” 

Carthew laughed, positively 
boisterously. 

“Hard? Jack Carr hard? 
Listen,” he said, “and I will 
tell you a secret.” 


When he had finished Daphne 
stood up, white and gleaming 
in the moonlight, and gave 
him her hand. 

“ All right,” she said softly— 
“it’s a bargain. I go home 
to-morrow.” 


BOOK THREE.—THE LIGHTING OF THE CANDLE. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN.—SOME ONE TO CONFIDE IN. 


CERTAINLY matters were in 
a serious state in the Mirkley 
Colliery district. The whole 
industrial world was unsettled 
at the time. There had been 
trouble on the railways, and 


a great shipyard strike was 
threatening in Scotland. Most 
serious of all, the men were 
beginning to defy their own 
leaders. They had taken to 
organising little sectional re- 
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volts of their own, and Em- 
ployers’ Federations were be- 
ginning to ask how they could 
be expected to ratify treaties 
with Trades Union officials who 
were unable to hold their own 
followers to the terms of agree- 
ments concluded on their be- 
half. 

The Mirkley district had 
caught the infection. The mis- 
chief had originated at Marble- 
down and Cherry Hill, the im- 
mediate cause of the trouble 
being a simple question of 
weights and measures. 

The ordinary eollier is paid 
by piecework —so much per 
ton for all the coal he hews. 
This eoal is carefully weighed 
on coming to the surface, and 
to ensure fair play all round 
the weight is checked by the 
men’s own representative at the 
pit-head. Now just as all is 
not gold that glitters, so all 
that comes to the surface of 
the earth from the interior of 
@ eoal-pit is not necessarily 
coal. A good deal of it is 
shale, stone, and the like— 
technically summarised as 
“dirt”"—and has to be sorted 
out from the genuine article 
by a bevy of young ladies 
retained at some expense for 
the purpose. As colliers are 
paid for hewing coal and not 
dirt, the mine managers, reck- 
oning one hundredweight as 
the average weight of dirt in 
a tub of coal, had been in the 
habit, when making out their 
pay-sheets, of deducting this 
amount from the total weight 
of each load brought to the 
surface. Hine lacryme. The 
man in the pit claimed that 
he should be paid for all he 
sent up the shaft, alleging 


that it was impossible to 
separate coal from dirt at the 
face, and that dirt was quite 
as difficult to hew as coal. 
To this those in authority 
replied that a collier is a 
man who is employed to hew 
coal and not dirt, and that 
as such he should only be 
paid for the coal he hewed. 
It was a nice point, and so 
high did feeling run upon the 
subject, and so fierce was the 
demeanour of their employés, 
that pliable Mr Aymer and 
usillanimous Mr Montague 
yielded to the extent of fifty- 
six pounds, and henceforth 
each toiler in Cherry Hill 
and Marbledown Colliery was 
debited with one half instead 
of one whole hundredweight 
of dirt per tub. 

Encouraged by the success 
of their colleagues, the men 
employed at Sir John Carr’s 
great pit at Belton proffered 
a similar request. But though 
the request was the same its 
recipient was different. Sir 
John greeted the deputation 
with disarming courtesy, and 
announced in a manner which 
precluded argument that on 
the question of the owners’ 
right to deduct for dirt in 
each load he would not yield 
one ineh. On this the depu- 
tation rashly changed their 
ground and alleged that the 
toll of one hundredweight per 
tub was excessive. Whereupon 
Juggernaut whisked them off 
without delay to the pit-head. 
Here a minute examination 
was made of the contents of 
the next ten tubs of coal which 
came to the surface, and it 
was found that, so far from 
defrauding his employés, Jug- 
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gernaut was defrauding him- 

self, for the average weight 

of dirt in each tub was not 

one hundred and twelve but 

one hundred, and thirty 
unds. 

“You see, Mr Brash?” said 
Sir John cheerfully. “I am 
afraid you have all been in 
my debt to the extent of 
eighteen pounds of coal per 
tub for quite a considerable 
number of years. However, 
if you will be sensible and go 
back to work, we will call it 
a wash-out and say no more 
about it.” 

Then he departed to London. 

But he had to return. The 
half-hundredweight of Cherry 
Hill and Marbledown out- 
balanced Belton’s plain facts 
and ocular demonstrations. 
The Pit “came out” en masse, 
against the advice and with- 
out the authority of their 
Union officials; and for two 
or three weeks men loafed up 
and down the long and un- 
lovely street which comprised 
Belton village, smoking their 
pipes and organising occasional 
whippet-races against the time 
when the despot who employed 
them should be pleased to open 
negotiations. 

But the despot made no 
sign. Presently pipes were 
put away for want of tobacco, 
and whippet-racing ceased for 
want of stake-money. Then 
came a tightening of belts and 
a setting of teeth, and men 
took to sitting on their heels 
against walls and _ fences, 
punctuating recrimination by 
expectoration, through another 
four long and pitiful weeks. 

Not so utterly pitiful though. 
For a wonderful thing hap- 


pened. The unknown bene- 
factor of the strike of seven 
years ago came to life again. 
Every morning the postman 
delivered to the wife of each 
man in Belton a packet con- 
taining a ration of tea, sugar, 
and (once a week) bacon. Coal, 
too, was distributed by a mys- 
terious motor-lorry, bearing a 
London number - plate, and 
manned by two _ sardonic 
Titans, who deposited their 
sacks and answered no ques- 
tions. So there was no actual 
destitution in the village. But 
there was no beer, and no 
tobacco, and nomoney. Women 
and children can live for an 
amazingly long time on tea 
and sugar eked out by a little 
bread, but man is the slave 
of an exacting stomach and 
requires red meat for the up- 
keep of his larger frame. The 
whippets, too, had to be con- 
sidered; and when, after an 
interval of seven weeks, a 
notice went up on the gates 
of the pit buildings, intimating 
that all who returned to work 
on the following Monday would 
be reinstated without question, 
Belton Colliery put its pride 
into its empty pocket and came 
back as one man. 

But the danger was not over 
yet, as Juggernaut well knew. 
For the moment the men were 
subdued by sheer physical ex- 
haustion. The first pay-day 
would fill their bellies and put 
some red blood into their pas- 
sions. And it was certain in- 
formation, received on this 
head at the Pit offices, that 
sent Sir John Carr home to 
Belton Hall with knitted brow 
and tight-set mouth one wintry 
Saturday afternoon in early 
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April, a fortnight after the 
men had resumed work. 

He stepped out of the big 
motor and walked into the 
cheerful fire-lit hall. He stood 
and gazed reflectively upon the 
crackling logs as the butler 
removed his heavy coat. But 
the removal of the coat seemed 
to take no weight from his 
shoulders. He felt utterly 
lonely and unhappy. Was he 
growing old, he wondered. 
He was not accustomed to 
feel like this. He did not 
usually shrink from responsi- 
bility, or desire a shoulder to 
lean upon, but at this moment 
he suddenly felt the want of 
some one to consult. No; con- 
sult was not the word! He 
could have consulted Carthew. 
In fact he had just done so, for 
Carthew had returned from his 
holiday two days before. What 
he wanted was some one to con- 
fide in. With a sudden tight- 
ening of the heart he thought 
of a confidante who might have 
been at his side then, had 
things been different—a con- 
fidante who would have sat 
upon the arm of his chair and 
bidden him play the man and 
fear nothing. Well, doubtless 
he would play the man and 
fear nothing, and doubtless he 
would win again as he had 
done before. But—cui bono? 
What doth it profit a man——? 

He wondered where she was. 
Yachting on the Mediterranean, 
or frivolling on the Riviera. Or 
perhaps she was back in Lon- 
don by this time, ordering her 
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spring clothes and preparin 
for santhean butterfly condi 
At any rate she was not at 
Belton Hall. Whose fault was 
that?... 

Had he been lacking in 
patience with her? Had he 
treated her too much like a re- 
fractory board- meeting? .. . 
A little fool? Doubtless; but 
then, so were most women, 
And she was very young, after 
OB, stu 

“ Will you take anything be- 
fore dinner, sir?” inquired a 
respectful voice in his ear. 
“Tea? Whisky and ? 

“No, thank you, Graves. Is 
Master Brian in the nursery ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“T will goup shortly and say 
good-night tohim. Meanwhile 
I shall be in the study if Mr 
Carthew or any one calls for me. 
But I don’t want te be dis- 
turbed at present.” 

A minute later he opened the 
door of the apartment, half 
library, half smoking - room, 
which he called his study. It 
was in darkness, but for the 
cheerful glow of the fire. 

As Juggernaut closed the 
door behind him and felt for the 
electric-light switch, there came 
a rustling from the depths of a 
great oak settle which formed 
a right-angle with the project- 
ing mantelpiece; and a slim 
straight figure stood suddenly 
upright, silhouetted against the 
ruddy glare. 

“ Daphne !” 

“Yes—me!” replied an ex- 
tremely small voice. 





(To be concluded.) 
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THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BARON DE FRENILLY. 


FRENILLY’S recollections be- 

in when his years were seven, 
with the first entrance of Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette in- 
to Paris as king and queen, 
and he was, he tells us, “ struck 
with the note of peaceful splend- 
our surrounding the whole 
spectacle which had nothing 
military about it. Not even 
the Swiss or the Life Guards 
in their uniforms of red and 
blue and gold suggested a 
military display. In this as 
in many other things times 
have changed. Our ceremonies 
are now the occasion of as- 
sembling real armies, and in- 
stead of merely going to listen 
to a Te Deum, they appear 
to be intending to lay siege to 
Nétre Dame.” 

The passage is very charac- 
teristic of Frénilly’s method 
of recording his memories. No 
child of seven would ever “be 
struck with the civil aspect 
of the procession,” or make the 
reflections which Frénilly puts 
into his mouth, and in the 
same way we cannot place 
entire faith in the Baron’s 
account of public events set 
down many years after they 
occurred. For he had no diaries 
and few letters to help him 
when in his exile he began to 
describe the “old forgotten far 
off things and battles long 
ago.” Impressions have a way 
of getting blurred if not re- 
corded at the moment, and of 
re-shaping themselves. The 
Napoleon of Mme, de Rémusat’s 
re-written memoirs is most 


certainly a very different person 
from the Napoleon seen through 
the halo of Arcole or Marengo 
of the original manuscript. 

The Baron de Frénilly be- 
longed by birth to the aristo- 
cracy of France, and like all 
his family and friends was 
Royalist to the tips of his 
fingers. The man as he un- 
folds himself does not in the 
least resemble his comic and 
sentimental portrait, with dis- 
hevelled hair and rumpled 
collar, placed in the beginning 
of the book. He was a light- 
hearted person, with a sense 
of humour (when his preju- 
dices allowed it to have free 
play), fond of literature and 
society, and in a small way a 
poet, a journalist, a playwright, 
anda great reader. The minia- 
turist Le Guay has painted 
him with all the proper acces- 
sories : a roll of papers in his 
right hand; the portfolio— 
possibly that of the future 
deputy and councillor of State 
—under his left arm; a writ- 
ing-box with a pen on the 
table beside him; but the 
pensive far-away gaze is not 
that of the ‘Coqueluche of 
Poitou” he has taught us to 
know. 

His childhood was passed in 
surroundings.less unhappy than 
those of many other infant 
aristocrats of the time, who, like 
the little Duc de Lauzun, were 
left chiefly to the care of 
servants and suffered greatly 
from neglect. The Frénillys 
were rich, and his father was 
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a cultivated man of the world, 
distinguished as a maker of 
verses and a charming com- 
panion, but chiefly remarkable 
in that day for setting a higher 
value on his wife and children 
than on any social success. 
As to his mother, Auguste 
adored her with more than the 
usual adoration of a French 
son, and to the end her memory 
remained with him as that of 
“a model which could not be 
reproduced.” But she never 
allowed her little boy to be 
spoilt either by herself or by 
other people. ‘ When I was 
six or seven, I used to scratch 
my sister a good deal,” he says, 
and on one occasion when the 
scratching had been more than 
commonly severe, Mme. de 
Frénilly took a pin from her 
hair and calmly drew it across 
his hand. The circumstance 
made the desired impression 
upon Auguste, and did not 
need repetition. Perhaps his 
mother had been reading the 
Nouvelle Héloise, and had laid 
to heart the lesson of force 
majeure. 

When in the country the 
little Frénillys did not lack 
playmates, for many of the 
neighbouring chateaux were 
occupied by their relations. 
At one time the Neckers had 
a house near by, and the future 
Mme. de Staél “almost lived” 
at the Frénillys, and acted 
plays and proverbs with the 
rest. Every Sunday M. de 
Frénilly adjudged a prize for 
the best historical essay written 
by the children during the 
week, but the Baron omits to 
tell us if the wreath of roses 
crowned the brow of Mlle. 


Necker more frequently than 
those of the other competitors. 
After this, their lives drifted 
apart and they did not meet 
again for years. “She loved 
us as much as she could love 
anybody,” he remarks, “and 
if she has since forgotten us 
it is no fault of hers. It igs 
only because we never became 
famous.” 

In spite of his life-long 
devotion to her, Mme. de 
Frénilly caused some pain to 
her son by the exhibition of 
sympathies contrary to his 
own. When he was grown up 
she shocked him by calling her 
dog Brutus, and placing a bust 
of his béte noire La Fayette in 
her room. But during his 
childhood she had done worse 
things still, and at sixty-eight 
the Baron’s memory goes back 
to the time when he was ten 
years old and “all Paris” 
went mad over the visit of 
Voltaire. The excitement of 
Mme. de Frénilly was no 
whit behind that of any of 
the free-thinking poets who 
dragged his carriage through 
the streets to the Frangais, 
and wept with emotion at 
beholding his bust crowned on 
the stage by Clairon at the 
close of the performance of 
“the worst of his tragedies.” 
Fain would she have been 
present at that moving scene, 
but as these joys were not for 
a lady of her position and 
principles, she determined that 
her son at any rate should be 
able to boast to his grand- 
children that “he had seen 
Voltaire,” though it would be 
impossible to conceive any 
boast which the worthy Baron 
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would ever be less likely to 
make! Yet how to bring this 
about? for Voltaire, then 
eighty-three years old, had 
quite as much as his health 
would bear in attending the 
public functions arranged in 
his honour, and orders were 
given that no one should be 
admitted to his rooms. How- 
ever, an obstacle of that kind 
had no effect on the resolution 
of Mme. de Frénilly, and after 
much reflection she invented a 
plan which she felt sure could 
not fail of success. 

The first step was to tell 
Auguste; and Auguste, who 
all his life was a mass of 
prejudices, had already formed 
at nine years old a very strong 
prejudice against Voltaire. The 
“frightful grimace” he made 
on hearing what was required 
of him revealed his feelings, 
and it was only after repeated 
appeals to his sentiments of 
honour and glory, and the 
bribe of a cup of coffee so 
strong “it would have made a 
goat jump,” that he consented 
in an evil moment to pose as 
an infant prodigy. 

Poor victim, he little knew 
what he was undertaking! 
For a week his mother 
crammed him with every 
scrap of Voltaire’s poetry that 
seemed appropriate to the oc- 
casion, besides racking her 
brains to think of every 
question Voltaire might put, 
and teaching Auguste graceful 
and lyrical answers. Thus 
armed at all points the un- 
willing messenger awaited the 
fateful morning. 

When he awoke he found 
his best clothes laid out on a 


chair, and with the help of a 
valet he arrayed himself in a 
coat of apple-green satin lined 
with pink, breeches to match, 
white silk stockings, buckled 
shoes, sword at his side, hat 
tucked under his arm, while 
his hair had been subjected to 
an extra amount of crimping. 
His mother surveyed him with 
pride and satisfaction, and held 
out a letter—“ I never read it,” 
he says when telling his tale, 
“but no doubt it contained all 
the gush with which an obscure 
lady would be likely to address 
a man whose fame is universal. 
It was intended to act as my 
passport with the servants, and 
should any questions be put to 
me at the door I was to answer 
that it came from a certain 
M. d’Arget, a common friend 
of my father and Voltaire.” 

Everything was now ready, 
and, with her train thus well 
laid, Mme. de Frénilly got 
into her carriage, followed by 
the smart and_ reluctant 
Auguste. 

Near the corner of the Rue 
de Beaune the carriage stopped, 
and the boy got out. 


“My knees trembled a little,” he 
continues, “but I managed to reach 
the house without getting muddy. I 
passed through the gateway without 
finding, as I fully expected, any 
porter to stop me, and turned to the 
right, as I had been told, up a little 
staircase leading to the entresol. 
Here a sort of valet came out to 
speak to me. ‘Where are you go- 
ing, Monsieur ?’ he asked, and I an- 
swered, ‘To see M. de Voltaire.” A 
door was instantly thrown open, and 
I found myself face to face with a 
skeleton lying on a large sofa, half 
hidden by a fur cap which came down 
to his eyes. I knew at once that it 
was Voltaire, but I had counted on 
having to walk through numerous 
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drawing - rooms and ante - chambers 
before I entered his presence, and 
this sudden vision left me speechless. 

“*Oh, what a charming child !’ 
cried a hollow voice; ‘come closer, 
my little friend.’ 

““*T have the honour, Monsieur,’ I 
stammered, holding out the letter. 

“< Who is it from ?’ he asked. 

“*From M. d’Arget, Monsieur.’ 
(Oh, my poor mother !) 

“¢ And what is your name?’ 

“ Frénilly, Monsieur.’ (Oh, my un- 
happy mother, alas! for the ten lines 
of poetry in which I should have an- 
swered this !) 

“** And who is your father ?’ 

“*He is Receiver-General, Mon- 
sieur.’ (That question had six lines.) 
My other replies were probably just 
as wide of my mother’s teaching, but 
I remember that he continued to 
ejaculate periodically ‘What a charm- 
ing child!’ Then the valet brought 
in an enormous Savoy cake, which I 
see as clearly to-day as I do the face 
of Voltaire, for I always was (and 
still am) terribly greedy. But I felt 
it was a point of honour to refuse it, 
as I had already learned the lesson 
that there were circumstances in 
which even appetite must give place 
to glory. So i neither ate, nor drank, 
nor spoke : instead, I bowed, I walked 
backwards, I went out. I hurried 
down the staircase and through the 
door, and flung myself into the car- 
riage by my mother’s side. 

“* Well, did you see Voltaire ?’ she 
cried. 

“¢ Yes, I did, I answered proudly. 

“¢ And did he speak to you?’ 

“6 * Ves,’ 

“¢ And you gave him the letter?’ 

“even” 

“¢ And whom did you tell him it 
was from ?’ 

“* From M. d’Arget !’ 

“T cast the veil of Timanthus over 
the feelings of my mother, but some- 
how a story got into the papers that 
some precocious child had run away 
from home in order to pay homage to 
M. de Voltaire.” 


The Baron’s recollections of 
his childhood are especially 
vivid. His parents were re- 
solved that their children 
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should have the best of edu- 
cations and all the advantages 
to be obtained from the society 
of cultivated people. To this 
end Auguste was taken to 
the Frangais where Corneille, 
Racine, and of course al] 
Moliére’s plays were being 
acted in full - bottomed wigs 
and vast hoops by the troupe 
of the “Maison du Roi,”—for 
Clairon, then in her glory, had 
not yet carried through her 
reform of costume. At the 
Opera, Mme. St Huberty was 
singing the music of Gliick— 
a delight which Paris owed to 
Marie Antoinette,—and ocea- 
sionally, as a treat, the chil- 
dren were taken to the foires 
held in covered galleries, where 
they revelled in the antics of 
performing dogs or marion- 
ettes. This mode of life was 
rendered possible by the early 
hours kept, plays beginning at 
five or six and ending at eight 
or nine, when supper followed. 
On certain evenings of the week 
Mme. de Frénilly despatched 
Auguste and his tutor to 
d’Alembert’s room in_ the 
Louvre, in order that his taste 
might be improved by the 
brilliant talk he heard there. 
“M. d’Alembert only spoke by 
fits and starts,” says the Baron 
when recalling his sufferings ; 
“he embroidered on the ma- 
terial of others, but rarely 
furnished the text of the con- 
versation,” and Auguste much 
preferred his real lessons to 
these especially tedious hours. 
He had a passion for Greek, 
and wrote a long tragedy on 
Hector, for “Homer was his 
daily bread.” He was also care- 
fully taught to write a good 
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French style, while his grand- 
mother undertook his elocution. 
“You read like a pig, my boy,” 
she said one day, “I must teach 
you to read like a gentleman.” 

Auguste’s future career was 
early determined on. He was 
to follow in the footsteps of his 
great-uncle M. de Saint-Waast, 
and to succeed him as Adminis- 
trator-General of Domains, and 
in the interval to exercise on 
attaining his majority the 
duties of Receiver-General of 
Poitou. The boy did not look 
forward with any enthusiasm 
to his life’s work. In fact he 
detested finance, having prob- 
ably heard too much of it in 
his childhood, but he did not 
dream of upsetting the family 
arrangements, and at sixteen 
departed with a very uncon- 
genial tutor to study the 
necessary amount of law at 
Rheims. On their way they 
stopped at Ermenonville, the 
last resting-place of Rousseau, 
“where every bench in the 
garden of the chateau, and 
every tree also, was covered 
with inscriptions in English, 
Italian, and Latin, inviting the 
traveller to repose, to virtue, 
to meditation, to sensibility.” 
It was noticeable that none of 
the inscriptions were in French! 
As to the monument of the 
Son of Nature on an island 
in the middle of the lake, 
he found it exceedingly unim- 
pressive, though he greatly 
admired the splendid poplars 
surrounding it. His feelings 
were shared by a gentleman 
who was likewise visiting the 
tomb. “I would gladly buy 
those poplars for Stockholm,” 
he remarked to Frénilly, “if I 
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was not afraid of the monu- 
ment being thrown in gratis.” 
The speaker was Gustave IIL, 
King of Sweden, whom F rénilly 
had previously seen at a féte 
given at the Petit Trianon 
by Marie Antoinette. Three 
days after their “meeting at 
Ermenonville, Auguste en- 
countered him at Rheims on 
foot like any other tourist and 
accompanied by two of his 
suite. But in spite of his 
incognito the King had been 
recognised by the crowd, which 
dogged his steps, saying as 
they went, “There is another 
of them who will have to 
undergo a whipping.” Though 
Rousseau’s doctrines, backed in 
many cases by the celebrated 
Doctor Tronchin, had taken 
great hold on Parisian society, 
in which for long he boasted 
many worshippers, his ingrati- 
tude and constant grumblings 
and the incredible meanness of 
his whole nature wore out at 
last the patience of his friends. 
No one had showed him more 
constant kindness than _ the 
ugly, witty, good-natured Mme. 
d’Houdetot, sister-in-law of 
Mme. d’Epinay. Her “ benefits 
forgot,” he heaped on her coarse 
abuse of every sort, yet in after- 
years, when Frénilly tried to 
make her talk about him, she 
was silent, and turned the con- 
versation. Mme. Dupin, too, 
whom Frénilly as a young man 
visited at Chenonceaux, where 
Rousseau had been tutor to her 
two step-sons, resolutely shut 
out from her memory all re- 
collections of the man whom 
fifty years before she had 
thought so far superior to the 
rest of humanity. : 
N 
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“He was a vile wretch,” she 
said in answer to Frénilly’s 
queries. Mme. Dupin never 
forgave Rousseau for having 
disappointed her, and her ran- 
cour was as lively as ever at 
ninety-four. Her memory, too, 
was as good as in her youth, 
when she had talked with Mme. 
de Maintenon at St Cyr, and 
had danced in masques in the 
days of the Regency. Her 
son, Rousseau’s pupil, was the 
M. de Francueil who preceded 
Grimm in the affections of 
Mme. d’Epinay, and was the 
ancestor of George Sand. To 
an intelligent man—and a 
gossip—like Frénilly, her con- 
versation was a mine of enjoy- 
ment, and it was with reluctance 
that “‘he tore himself from the 
delights of Chenonceaux.” He 
returned to Paris in 1787, a 
shy, self-conscious youth enter- 
ing a world which externally 
as well as internally was totally 
different from the world he had 
left. He grows eloquent over 
the hideous dress in which his 
friends now appeared. The 
heads “a la Titus,” the frock- 
coats, the round hats, the 
trousers of yellow cashmere, 
“so tight that you needed both 
cleverness and prudence to 
walk, to dance, to sit or stoop 
in them, as any hasty move- 
ment might cause a catas- 
trophe.” All those were bad 
enough, but when boots crossed 
the threshold of a drawing- 
room the victory of the New 
Ugliness was consummated. As 
a eorollary, he conceives, of 
these strange garments, men 
lost their good manners and 
became familiar. They fre- 


quented their clubs, which grew 


more and more numerous, and 
—most fatal sign of all!— 
preferred to amuse themselves 
in the society of their own sex! 
For “the worst companion for 
& man is @ man, and for a 
woman another woman.” The 
Baron’s strictures on the state 
of manners recall the account 
given by Mme. de Genlis of the 
change she notices in this re- 
spect on her return to Paris 
after the Revolution. In speak- 
ing of suppers, which were of 
course the important functions 
that our dinner parties are 
now, she says that in the time 
of the Monarchy it would have 
been a mark of excessive ill- 
breeding for any lady not of 
royal blood to have presumed 
upon her title and to walk out 
of the room before the rest. 
The rule was that whoever 
happened to be next the door 
should go down first and sit 
where she pleased, leaving a 
plaee on each side for a gentle- 
man: an ambassador or royal 
prince sat of course next the 
hostess. The evening being at 
an end, nobody would have 
dreamed of calling attention to 
himself—or herself—by going 
up to the lady of the house and 
taking a solemn leave of her. 
The guests went quietly away 
without making any fuss. 

In view of his profession, 
Frénilly was sent for two years 
into the south of France and 
Poitou to gain experience both 
of land questions and finance. 
The pages which describe his 
manners of life there are filled 
to overflowing with portraits, 
for there is scarcely a creature 
whom he meets either at dinner 
or on a country -house visit 
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whom he does not sketch at full 
length. These sketches, when 
prejudice does not come into 
play, are usually good-natured 
and patronising. But itis rare 
for him to discern both esprit 
and beauty in the same person, 
and after descanting on the ob- 
tuse intellect or ungainly figure 
of the subject under dissection, 
he commonly winds up by re- 
marking, that after all he was 
not a bad fellow at bottom. He 
is not quite so cavalier in his 
treatment. of women, as he ex- 
pects less of them, and after 
dismissing Mme. Talleyrand 
with his favourite qualification, 
adds charitably, “she really was 
a mixture of beauty and silli- 
ness [la belle et la béte ensemble} 
and had the kind of cleverness 
which the stupidest woman al- 
ways possesses.” On the other 
hand, the want of reticence and 
tact observable in Frénilly, 
shown in his description of his 
much-loved wife as “an ugly 
woman with Chinese eyes,” is 
exhibited in a perfectly amazing 
manner with regard to an epi- 
sode in which his cousin Mme. 
de Bon played a part. The 
idea that any man could put 
such things on paper, even if he 
did “ write for himself alone,” is 
so staggering that for a moment 
the reader is tempted to place 
the book by the side of the 
forged memoirs of Mme. de 
Créquy and the rest. But 
Frénilly has no misgivings as 
to the possibility of the manu- 
scripts which he left behind 
him falling into strange hands, 
and complacently pours out his 
tale, which we cannot help 
thinking M. Chuquet would 
have done well to omit. 
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“It is not my intention to 
write bistory,” the Baron ex- 
plicitly states, but even so, the 
horrors of the Revolution do 
not seem to have impressed him 
much more when they were not 
actually before his eyes than 
the great plague did Pepys. 
The taking of the Bastille, 
which Mme. de Genlis brought 
her young Orleans pupils to 
witness, is only noticed by him 
as the subject of a bet which 
caused him the loss of a louis, 
and “nothing remains in his 
memory of the terrible winter 
of ’89 but the balls and fétes.” 

He goes mad with joy at the 
news of the King’s flight to 
Varennes, but makes no men- 
tion of his execution or that of 
Marie Antoinette. Whatever 
he takes personal part in, he 
can describe graphically, but he 
was plainly one of those happy 
people on whom distant troubles 
make littlemark. Yet now and 
then he shakes off his rather 
egotistic pre-occupation, and al- 
lows his mind to dwell on public 
affairs, He recognises that “the 
abortive journey to Varennes 
gave the impulse to the emi- 
gration of the nobles,” and that 
it was “the emigration which 
gave the revolutionaries their 
chance.” ‘The nobles were 
ruined, not by the decrees but 
by emigration.” 

During the autumn of 1791 
Frénilly went into Auvergne to 
pay a visit to his cousin Flora, 
now Mme. de Romeuf. In spite 
of her two brothers-in-law hav- 
ing fallen victims to the fasci- 
nations of their neighbour M. 
de La Fayette, one of the num- 
erous pack of Frénilly’s bétes 
noires, he enjoyed himself vastly, 
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and entered into the chilly 
expeditions planned to amuse 
him with the zest of a boy. In 
the course of a few weeks news 
arrived that La Fayette was ex- 
pected at his estate near Cler- 
mont, and excitement reigned 
throughout the whole district. 

Frénilly happened to be 
driving along the road at the 
moment, and beheld an enor- 
mous crowd gathered, and 
troops lining the way. At the 
sight of his post-chaise some one 
raised the cry “There he is!” 
and began to run after the 
carriage. The post-boy whipped 
up his horses and they dashed 
along accompanied by shouts of 
“Long live La Fayette!” while 
the guns thundered a welcome. 
Suddenly the Mayor and the 
notables of Montferrand ad- 
vanced to one side of the 
carriage while the general and 
his staff came to the other. 
The Baron let down the window, 
and putting his head out asked 
what they wanted. “Illustrious 
General,” began the mayor. 

“Monsieur, I am not a 
general.” 

“Not a general?” exclaimed 
the mayor, thinking he was 
losing his senses. 

“Whom do you take me 
for?” 

“Why, for the person you 
are, the illustrious General La 
Fayette.” 

“You are mistaken; I am 
not General La Fayette.” 

“‘No more he is!” shouted a 
grenadier, pressing closer, “ but 
who is he?” and the people 
answered, “he is a spy and a 
traitor. To the guillotine! To 
the guillotine!” The post-boy 
waited to hear no more, but 
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lashed his horses till they flew 
like the wind, followed by a 
volley of stones which hit the 
carriage. Frénilly was soon 
out of reach of danger, and in 
the evening the mayor and the 
general commanding the troops 
called to apologise for the mis- 
take they had made. 

The winter season of 1792 
was one of the most brilliant 
within the recollection of 
Frénilly, and when he returned 
to Paris in January “it seemed 
as if society was laying up a 
store of high spirits against the 
hour when tears would be its 
portion to drink.” Mme. de 
Frénilly was there also with 
her daughter, for she had just 
inherited a large fortune from 
her uncle and the Hétel de 
Jonzac besides, a delightful 
house opposite the convent of 
the Jacobins, close to the Cour 
du Manége, where the lower- 
class revolutionaries were ac- 
customed to assemble, But as 
the Hétel de Jonzac needed 
repairs Mme. de Frénilly took 
a house in the Rue Vivienne, 
destined shortly to become “a 
magazine of arms and a store- 
house of uniforms.” As to 
what happened between Jan- 
uary and the 10th of August, 
“his mind is a blank,” but he 
does recollect that he and 
other young aristocrats enrolled 
themselves into a National 
Guard numbering about 6000, 
and having made all the pre- 
parations possible to defend 
the monarchy, danced and acted 
to their hearts’ content, “not 
from heartlessness, but from 
sheer excitement and impa- 
tience to begin the inevitable 
fight.” 
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He was at supper with his 
mother and some friends on 
the 9th of August, when the 
call to arms broke upon their 
laughter. It had come at last, 
what they had been wait- 
ing for, and uttering a ory 
of joy the young men ran and 
put on their uniforms, and 
joining their comrades silently 
formed up on the terrace of the 
Tuileries as the clock struck 
midnight from St Germain 
l’Auxerrois. But it was not 
the defenders of the monarchy 
who alene assembled. At dawn 
all the toesins in Paris were 
sounding and the people were 
under arms. In spite of the 
multitudes silence reigned, and 
the King, who came to review 
the National Guard, was un- 
happily as silent as the rest, 
when a few words of encour- 
agement might have put new 
life into his soldiers. Chance 
after chance was lost; post 
after post remained unoccupied. 
Finally the Royal family left the 
Tuileries ; the National Guards 
were forbidden to fight, and 
the Swiss were mown down 
where they stood. And 
Napoleon sat under the chest- 
nut-trees looking on. 

After this Frénilly thought 
it was time for his mother to 
leave Paris and retire to her 
property at Loches. He him- 
self set off first to make prepar- 
ations, but in spite of his pass- 
port the “trés joli nécessaire ” 
of silver which he insisted on 
taking with him almost ruined 
him, as another nécessaire had 
ruined Marie Antoinette. 
Driven from section to section 
he returned home, to learn that 
the September massacres had 
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begun. At length, however, 
he succeeded in getting his 
mother and sister out of danger, 
and then went back to Paris 
to see to his affairs, and with 
the curiosity which was one of 
his strongest characteristics he 
next day took his stand in the 
Rue St Honoré to wateh the 
tumbrils go past. In the first 
was Danton, and beside him 
stood the late Advocate-General 
of the Parliament of Paris, 
Hérault de Séchelles, in whose 
footsteps Mme. de Frénilly had 
wished him to follow ten years 
before. 

It is impossible to relate the 
course of the Revolution or of 
the doings of Frénilly. He 
and his family returned to 
Paris in 1795, a Paris without 
horses or carriages, where it 
was “the height of fashion to 
be ruined and imprisoned, and 
where it was difficult not to 
regret that one had never been 
guillotined.” All governments 
were alike abhorrent to him,— 
one may say, all kings, except 
his preux chevalier Charles X. 
To him Louis XVI. is “an ill- 
shapen and inert lump,” Louis 
XVIII. a “self - opinionated 
egotist.” For Napoleon, of 
course, he has nothing but 
abuse, of the stupidest, blackest, 
and most baseless sort. He 
even goes the length of denying 
him military genius, and speaks 
of the campaign of 1813 as 
“the only one in which he had 
not on his side numbers, the 
season (Frénilly seems to have 
forgotten Russia), the  en- 
thusiasm of his soldiers, and 
the fear felt by the enemy ;” 
while elsewhere he announces 
that “ Bonaparte only contrived 











to be a general when circum- 
stances were all in his favour.” 
Yet one cannot help feeling 
that in spite of his words 
Frénilly had recognised in the 
years of the First Consulate 
that the “Strong Man armed,” 
for whom France was crying, 
had come. 

The description of the toilette 
of the Parisian ladies in another 
gay winter, that of 1799, re- 
produces the sights we have 
lately been contemplating. 
Petticoats vanished, sleeves 
fellowed them. “ Anatomical 
necks or Hottentot throats 
were displayed with equal in- 
difference. Thick red arms or 
pointed elbows met your gaze 
at every turn, while a Titus 
wig or a Greek coiffure crowned 
the whole. The numbers of 
these Athenians who died from 
having worn at a Parisian ball 
in January the same costume 
in which they would have 
danced in August on the banks 
of the Eurotas are really not 
to be counted.” Prominent 
amongst the fashionable ladies 
was Josephine, “one of those 
women who contrive to remain 
at thirty for at least fifteen 
years.” 

Frénilly was thirty-two when 
at length he found a lady whose 
position and circumstances he 
considered suitable for his wife: 
a widow of twenty-six, named 
Mme. Praudeau de Chémilly, 
with a large neglected property 
in the department of Aisne. 
The marriage proved extreme- 
ly happy, but however strong 
may have been Mme. de Fré- 
nilly’s ultimate affection for 
the baron, she would hardly 
have enjoyed knowing that on 
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first acquaintance he considered 
her “ugly, with eyes like a 
Chinaman’s, affected and timid, 
yet severe.” To be sure, while 
passing these strictures, he in- 
forms us that in a short time 
she passed through a transfor- 
mation and her defects turned 
into qualities, a change which 
he doubtless attributed to his 
own influence. He certainly 
grew very fond of her, and 
held a high opinion of her 
judgment. 

Henceforth the Freénillys 
divided their lives between 
Bourneville and Paris, seeing 
many old friends and making 
new ones. The Baronne soon 
expanded in this congenial 
atmosphere, and was equally 
ready to preside at the small 
weekly dinners it was their 
custom to give, or to share her 
husband’s schemes for the re- 
generation of Bourneville. So 
the years passed till Napoleon 
was in Elba and Louis XVIIL. 
on his way to Paris. What- 
ever might be the rejoicings on 
the part of the Royalists, those 
who lived near Paris experi- 
enced some sinkings of heart 
when the news came that 
“every division of the allied 
army was followed by a host 
of Cossacks, who would of 
course be billeted in the various 
towns and villages.” Natur- 
ally the very name of Cossack 
conjured up visions of every 
sort of lawlessness, and the 
Baron at once set about dig- 
ging holes in which to hide his 
most valuable possessions. He 
dared not remove everything 
lest he should arouse the wrath 
of his unwelcome guests, and 
took a sad farewell of his 
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pictures and books before start- 
ing to join his wife, while 
servants and peasants hid 
themselves in the woods. 

The Cossacks, however, like 
other people, proved much less 
black than they were painted. 


“T must confess,” writes Frénilly, 
“ that these savages turned out to be 
the best creatures in the world. They 
would never have thought of wring- 
ing the neck of a fowl or giving a 
slap to a child: they spoilt a 
out of mischief, and destroye 
nothing out of wantonness, and 
when I returned I found my mirrors, 
my statues, and my pictures all 
intact. They showed even a super- 
stitious reverence for trees, and when 
they made a big fire in the court- 
yard, which was planted round with 
shrubs, they sent for my gardener 
(the servants had by this time come 
back) to ask him if they could warm 
themselves without damaging the 
growing  --~e But though pos- 
sessed of so many virtues, they 
lacked conspicuously that of being 
able to distinguish between ‘ mine 
and thine,’ or rather, they were only 
capable of grasping the knowledge of 
‘mine. In a word, they were the 
biggest possible thieves, and as, un- 
fortunately, the keys of the drawers 
had not been left out, they broke open 
cupboards and writing-tables and 
wardrobes in the vain hope of findin 
heaps of gold and silver. The meta 
boxes containing my archives were 
forced, and the papers scattered 
about, but when on my return I 
began to collect them, not a single 
leaf was missing.” 


Well may the Baron remark 
that this statement “sounds 
fabulous,” 

On the 21st of March follow- 
ing, “a small post-chaise drove 
quietly through Paris and 
stopped before the Pavillon 
de l’Horloge.” Napoleon had 
come back, “ and all the violets 
in France were awaiting him.” 
Louis XVIII. had already gone, 
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and would have sought refuge 
in Lille, but Mortier, who had 
broken his allegiance, prevented 
this plan from being carried 
out by reinstating the Im- 
perialist garrison, and con- 
fiscating, with the help of the 
Duke of Orleans, the million of 
francs which the King had 
brought with him. In no 
instance is the Bourbon fatuity 
more clearly manifest. Instead 
of providing himself with notes 
or bills, Louis XVIII. took the 
money in francs, which travelled 
solidly and slowly in a fourgon, 
under the care of M. Hue, who 
had the happy idea of insuring 
its safety by proclaiming that 
the waggon contained the 
ashes of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, which the King 
thus hoped to preserve from 
sacrilege, 

Napoleon was in Paris, but 
alone. Marie Louise was in 
Vienna, and “His Majesty the 
King of Rome,” now a prince 
without a title, was with her. 
As regards the late Empress, 
Frénilly’s judgment is curiously 
wide of the mark. Alluding to 
the time of her marriage, he 
says, “In France every one 
was sorry for Marie Louise and 
regarded her as a victim sacri- 
ficed to the peace of Germany. 
If she had been unhappy they 
would have adored her. But 
this pécore at once began to 
dance and laugh, and, worse, 
to love her Genghis khan.” 
Rostand, in the  inimit- 
able scene with Bombelles, 
shows her as she was, a cold- 
hearted, mean-souled, shallow 
woman. 

During the years in which 
the detested Fouché and the 
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despised Decazes ruled Louis 
XVIII. and France, aided by 
the no less hated Talleyrand, 
Frénilly passed most of his 
time in the country writing 
books and pamphlets in sup- 
port of the Royalist cause, and 
contributing articles to the 
‘Conservateur.’ In 1816 and 
again in 1820 he stood as an 
ultra - Conservative candidate 
for the Chamber of Deputies in 
the Department of Oise, and 
each time was defeated. But 
in 1821 he was invited to 
represent Savenay in Loire- 
Inférieure, and in 1824, at his 
own request, was nominated 
Conseiller d’Etat. But though 
to all appearance he was con- 
tent, his lately awakened ambi- 
tion was unsatisfied, and when 
a chance offered for further 
advancement he was not slow 
to take it. 

For some time past the 
question of a fresh creation of 
Peers had been mooted, but had 
so far only resulted in the 
promotion of a few insignifi- 
cant followers of Decazes to 
the Upper Chamber. Now, in 
1827, the Minister Villéle 
needed a majority among the 
Peers, and determined to obtain 
it by elevating seventy - six 
supporters of the Government 
to the ranks of the Pairie. It 
at once struck Frénilly that 
owing to the degeneration of 
rights and privileges pertaining 
to the nobility since the days 
of Charlemagne, he himself had 
become “tout-a-fait pairable,” 
though admitting that he “set 
little store by a position which, 
great as it seemed, lowered 


itself to his level instead of 
raising him to its own.” Stil] 
it had its uses, and among 
them he reckoned that a4 
hereditary Peer could always 
command a dot of a million 
francs with his bride, and— 
his son was twenty-four! In 
England we phrase it differ- 
ently. Here the accepted 
formula is, “ Of course I do not 
care about it myself, but it 
pleases my wife.” 

So he paid his visit to Villdle 
and preferred his modest re. 
quest. “If new Peers are 
created you shall be one of 
them,” said the Minister whose 
expedient had been described 
by Frénilly himself as “a piece 
of colossal imbecility,” and was 
destined from the point of view 
of the Conservative monarchy 
to bear bitter fruit. As to 
Frénilly’s own attitude in the 
matter, it is quite incompre- 
hensible. He has abased him- 
self to ask for the Pairie, yet 
“he finds to his great regret, 
his name amongst the honour- 
able crowd of seventy-six, the 
flower of France in birth and 
fortune,” who nevertheless re- 
ceived but a cold welcome from 
the ancient members of the 
Upper Chamber. And there 
we will leave him where he 
leaves himself, Pair malgré lu, 
as he would have us believe, 
—with an ardent desire to 
throw away the pen with 
which he had recorded the 
events of sixty years, and to 
forget the rest of his life spent 
in exile. He would never own 
as king one of the “nest of 
Vipers ” from Twickenham. 
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THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT. 


In all directions men were 
sleeping. Some lay in attitudes 
of complete exhaustion, others 
groaned and twisted in a vain 
effort to find comfort for their 
tired bodies; many seemed in 
a kind of stupor, flung down 
on the bare boards, others slept 
in hammocks, and these swung 
slowly backwards and forwards 
with every roll of the ship. 

The sleepers muttered and 
groaned, the atmosphere was 
thick, and the sights and 
sounds and smells that greeted 
the on-looker, cannot be de- 
scribed in polite language. 

As a scene of absolute 
squalor and discomfort, the 
lower troop-deck of the hired 
transport City of London, would 
be hard to beat. 

“Poor devils,” murmured 
Macmillan, as he paused at the 
foot of the ladder, “they have 
had a rotten time of it!” and, 
not for the first time that 
week, he thanked the kind 
fates that he had been born a 
good sailor. As it was, the 
business of making his way 
among all those sea-sick or 
sleeping men, was anything 
but a congenial one. 

The City of London continued 
to heave and creak, and roll 
and wallow, as if she were 
bent on making the most fuss 
possible about every wave. 
Three times already, during his 
watch of four hours, Macmillan 
had passed through the troop- 
deck. “Gets worse each time,” 
he remarked over his shoulder 


to the sergeant who stood be- 
hind him. 

A week before, the 147th 
had sailed from Calcutta, 
hurried out to reinforce the 
troops in Zululand, and no 
troopship being available, the 
City of London had been hired 
by Government and temporarily 
fitted up for the occasion. The 
regiment was up to full 
strength, and the men were 
consequently crowded below, in 
a horrible state of discomfort. 
With smooth seas, things might 
have been bearable; but from 
the very first they had en- 
countered what sailors describe 
as “dirty” weather — ports 
were shut, hatches battened 
down, for days the men had 
been unable to get a breath of 
fresh air, and rest for every 
one had been very scanty. 

What a played-out crowd, 
thought Macmillan. The Zulus 
would make short work of us 
if they saw us now! “ Well— 
we'd better get on. Be as quiet 
as you can,” he said to the 
sergeant, as they began to 
pick their way towards the 
stern, where the last sentry to 
be visited was posted. Now 
they stooped to avoid a ham- 
mock, now swerved suddenly 
to one side as a sleeper, imper- 
fectly seen in the dim light, lay 
across their path; so crawling 
and turning, they reached the 
other side, stood upright again, 
and turned down the alley-way 
which led to the post. Here a 
swinging oil-lamp gave an un- 
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certain and changing light, 
thrown in a different direction 
with each roll of the ship. 
Suddenly Macmillan stopped, 
his heart beating at an un- 
comfortable pace, as he caught 
sight of the sentry, for it ap- 
peared to him that the man, 
instead of standing erect, was 
all huddled up in a corner, his 
head sunk on his breast, and 
to every appearance fast 
asleep. 

How bitterly he regretted 
his carefully noiseless move- 
ments. How could he give the 
man at least a chanee? To 
his right he noticed a board on 
which the sentry’s orders were 
written, and with the next 
lurch of the ship, his shoulder 
came in contact with it. It 
fell with a surprising clatter, 
and instantly the sentry’s chal- 
lenge rang out. The words 
came automatically, almost as 
if they were jerked out of him. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 

“ Visiting rounds,” answered 
Macmillan. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” broke in 
the sergeant, “may I go?” 

A glance at the man’s green 
face explained the urgency of 
the situation, and Macmillan 
nodded assent. 

Then he turned to the sentry. 

“You were asleep!” he said 
abruptly, and for a moment 
the two faced each other in 
silence. With one swing of the 
ship the lamp showed them 
to each other, the next swing 
everything was in darkness. 
Down their white faces per- 
spiration rolled. Macmillan re- 
membered afterwards,—though 
he was not aware of it then,— 
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how he watched fascinated, a 
great bead catch in the sentry’s 
eyebrow and stick, until it was 
reinforced by first one and then 
another, and the whole over- 
flowed. Then the man broke 
out in a hoarse whisper: “No, 
—no, sir, not asleep! I ’eard 
you comin’ most distinc’, an’ I 
challenged at once! ’Ow could 
I be asleep ?” 

“You were leaning in the 

corner, and I think you were 
asleep,” said Macmillan weaken- 
ing. 
“No,” protested the man, still 
in the same hoarse, earnest 
whisper. “I wor that tired, 
sir, 1 own I did lean up against 
the wall—but I swear I wor 
awake. I wor sleepy, but not 
asleep. You know, sir, ’ow I 
’eard you and challenged at 
once! Youcouldn’t rightly see 
in this light, sir!” and all the 
time his eyes challenged his 
officer desperately. Whatwould 
the boy decide? 

Macmillan’s brain worked 
hard and fast. He was very 
young, not yet nineteen, and 
now he was suddenly con- 
fronted with a decision which 
meant much, very much, to the 
man before him. If he were 
sure he had slept, then his duty 
was to charge him with that 
offence; and he felt so nearly 
sure, that, had they been serving 
under ordinary conditions, he 
would hardly have hesitated. 
The man would have been con- 
victed, and condemned to forty- 
two days in cells; but now the 
147th were in a transport, going 
on service, and the punish- 
ment wasflogging—twenty-five 
lashes. Macmillan had been 
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present at several floggings 
already, and knew what that 
meant—and this man, “ Hope,” 
of “F,” his own company, was 
such a good young fellow, and 
a capital keen soldier, as eager 
for the honour of the regiment, 
as he was himeelf. 

No! he could not doit. He 
was not quite sure. Suppose 
he were making a mistake! 
. . . and even if he were right ? 
He felt he had two distinct 
consciences—a military con- 
science, and an ordinary, every- 
day, common-sense conscience. 
The military conscience told 
him there were three deadly 
crimes, from a military point 
of view: striking a superior 
officer, cowardice in face of an 
enemy, and sleeping on sentry. 
Had this incident happened 
a few weeks later, in Zulu- 
land, Hope might have been 
shot. 

On the other side, the common- 
sense conscience urged, that the 
man was tired out—possibly ill, 
and certainly suffering from 
want of sleep; and then, grant 
for the sake of argument that 
he had slept. Well, he had 
awakened so quickly, instantly 
in fact, that for all useful, prac- 
tical purposes he was as good as 
awake, If Macmillan charged 
him, what good would it do? 
—and he might be making a 
terrible mistake. And while 
he thought, Hope’s eyes held 
his— 

“It would be your word agen 
mine, sir! Sergeant Brown 
wor too far be’ind to see—and 
I swear I wor awake,” Hope 
repeated. 

Suddenly Macmillan’s mind 
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was made up. It was true— 
his word would be taken, and 
it would not be fair-play if 
the least shadow of a doubt 
remained in his mind. 

“Very well!” he said curtly, 
“T can’t feel certain, so I am 
bound to take your word.” And 
at that Hope began to stammer 
incoherent thanks; but Mac- 
millan cut him short, swung 
round, and departed as silently 
as he had come. 

When he reached the deck, 
he threw himself into the first 
chair that offered. Usually on 
watch, especially in the small 
tired hours, he was forced to 
walk about, his youth clam- 
oured so for sleep, but now he 
felt more wide awake than in 
broad daylight. Every sense 
seemed more acute than usual, 
he had so much to think 
of. 

All his life he had longed to 
be a soldier, even as quite a 
child, tales of deeds of personal 
courage and endurance had 
appealed to him as something 
immeasurably grand, and to 
be admired—not so much tales 
of absolute brute courage, but 
the patient enduring heroism, 
the simple devotion to duty, of 
many who are hardly known 
to fame ; and, as he grew older, 
reading all he could find that 
told him of his heroes, his ad- 
miration of them had grown 
with his growth, and he had 
joined the army, with a very 
high ideal of the life he in- 
tended to lead. An ideal, which 
was quite real, although, as he 
was far from being a prig—he 
had never, and could never, 
put it into words. 
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And now he felt for the first 
time he had been tested, and 
had he failed? It had been 
so much easier to let Hope 
ee 

The scene repeated itself 
before his tired brain. There 
was Hope, usually a ruddy 
country boy. How white his 
face had been, all the lines and 
shadows accentuated by that 
horrible lamp! How his eyes 
had shone! He had felt them 
even in the dark, and how hot 
it had been. Mechanically he 
drew his handkerchief from 
his sleeve and mopped his face, 
though it was quite cool on 
deck. He could hear again 
the swish of the water in the 
scuppers, and the sounds from 
the uneasy sleepers in the 
lower troop-deck, groans and 
snores, and one man _ who 
talked in his sleep—till the 
crash of a well-directed boot 
woke him... . 

He got up and shook him- 
self. ‘I don’t see what else I 
could have done,” he told him- 
self. “I don’t see what any 
one could have done. I still 
think he was asleep, but I am 
not certain, it was very dark 
in that hole—and anyway— 
it’s over and done with, and I 
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shall never know the rights 
of it!” 


During the following year, 
while the 147th patrolled Zulu- 
land from end to end, Mac- 
millan felt his decision justified 
many times over. It was 
weary work, service that 
tested men’s endurance to the 
utmost limit. The troops were 
often in a state of extreme 
exhaustion, and always on the 
verge of starvation. They 
learnt what it meant to be 
never sufficiently fed, and 
never to get a whole night’s 
rest. To many at that time, a 
good meal and nine hours’ sleep, 
represented the highest ideal of 
happiness. Twice Macmillan 
himself fell asleep on duty: 
once he was actually march- 
ing, and sudden contact with 
the man in front awoke him. 
The second time, he was kneel- 
ing behind his company, wait- 
ing in the cold grey dawn of 
morning, for a Zulu attack. 
After that he learnt the trick 
of resting his chin on the 
handle of his sword; and on 
each occasion he thought of 
the sleeping sentry, with a 
complete and sympathetic 
understanding. 


CHAPTER II. 


Twenty-five years later 
Macmillan, now a Colonel, 
strolled along the quay at 
Hong Kong, on his way to the 
ferryboat Morning Star, which 
should take him to Kowloon. 
He was due there at two 
o’clock, to watch a rifle match 


between the sergeants of his 
regiment and the Hong Kong 
Volunteers, for the Governor's 
Cup; but he had allowed him- 
self ample time, for he always 
found much to interest him in 
Hong Kong harbour, which 
is, as everyone knows, one of 
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the finest in the world, and 
on this bright December morn- 
ing it was full of battleships. 
The Japanese Fleet had come 
in overnight, and every nation 
seemed to be represented, but 
to Macmillan, the life on the 
sampans and junks, was 
equally fascinating, — and he 
loitered, now watching a family 
party at its midday meal, all 
neatly served up in little china 
bowls, now an interested ob- 
server of the bustle of prepar- 
ation on board a junk bound 
for Zanzibar—while he mar- 
velled at the mixture of courage 
and superstition, which will 
navigate a boat of such small 
tonnage through such danger- 
ous seas, all the time relying 
for safety, on the custom which 
makes every Chinaman paint 
two very realistic eyes on his 
bows. As he will tell you, 
“Junk no having eyes, no 
can see; no can see, no can 
savvy; nO can savvy, no can 


ig 


As Macmillan loitered, the 
striking of a clock caught his 
ear, and he realised he must 
run if he meant to catch his 
boat, there was barely time, 
and he just reached the landing- 
stage as two imperturbable 
Chinamen pulled up the gang- 
way. It was a case for jump- 
ing, and a moment later he 
landed on the deck, just saved 
from an undignified sprawl, 
by the friendly hand of a sea- 
faring-looking man, who had 
watched his rush with keen 
interest. ‘Near thing that, 
sir,” he said cheerfully, and as 
Macmillan laughed and thanked 
him, something in the man’s 
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voice or appearance struck him 
as familiar. It worried him 
as he passed forward, and sat 
down, where he could continue 
to watch the shipping. The 
stranger strolling backwards 
and forwards seemed to be 
watching him too, at least 
whenever Macmillan looked in 
his direction, he caught his 
eye, and idly he wondered 
what his occupation had been ? 
There was something about 
the set of his shoulders that 
marked him for a soldier, and 
yet he rolled like a sailor. 

He was dressed quite respect- 
ably, in ill-fitting blue serge, 
evidently ready-made clothes, 
and he did not look in the least 
in want, or “down on his luck,” 
as Macmillan put it to himself. 
Had he done so, he would have 
connected that fact with his 
apparent wish to speak, and 
would have felt sure he was 
a soldier, stranded somehow in 
the far East, who would 
presently approach him with 
the usual formula: “ Beg par- 
don, sir, don’t you remember 
me, sir? I wasin A Company,” 
and so forth. 

By Jove! he was going to 
speak, as the man came for- 
ward, his mind evidently made 
up, and his face certainly was 
familiar. Where had they met 
before ? 

“Beg pardon, sir! Mr Mac- 
millan?” said the stranger in- 
terrogatively, and as Macmillan 
assented, a slow smile spread 
over his face. 

“You don’t remember me, 
sir, I see, but I felt pretty sure 
of you. A chap don’t forget 
an Orficer ’oo did ’im the good 
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turn you once did me! Me 
name’s ’Ope, sir—of F Com- 
pany—and I’ve always wanted 
to see you agen, just to thank 
you!” 

“Hope,” broke in Macmillan. 
“Of course! Well, I am very 
pleased to meet you. Yes, yes, 
of course I remember. Sit 
down,” and he moved to one 
side, making room on the 
bench. 

“ Ah, sir,” said the man, “I 
thought you couldn’t ’ave for- 
gotten the ole City of Lunnon, 
and you were right, you know ; 
I was asleep that night, and 
I’ve always felt that grateful 
to you, sir, and oped some 
day to have a chance of thank- 
ing you. What a bit o’ luck 
to meet you ‘ere. I’ve often 
wondered, sir, if you rightly 
knew or not?” 

“No, I was not quite sure,” 
said Macmillan, smiling; “it 
used to worry me at times, 
but I haven’t thought of it 
for years, and anyhow I am 
glad now,” and he paused, 
while the memories of both 
men took them back to that 
night long ago, when they had 
faced each other, in the dim 
light of a swinging lamp, far 
below water-line, down in the 
heart of the City of London! 

Hope broke the silence. 

“T’ve been in a sight o’ tight 
places since, sir,—but never one 
where I felt more frightened 
than then!” 

“But what are you doing 
here?” asked Macmillan. 


“What have you done with 

yourself all these years?” 
“Well, sir—I’m afraid I’ve 

been a bit of a rolling stone so 
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to speak,” said Hope. “I’m on 
me way ‘ome now to see me 
mother. I’m a Master Gunner 
in the Chinese Navy now.” 

“What?” ejaculated Mac- 
millan. “What an _ extra. 
ordinary thing for you to be! 
Do you like the life? How on 
earth did you get such a job?” 

Hope grinned. 

“Oh yes—I like it, it’s a 
good job, and I like the pig- 
tails. They’re good chaps— 
and workers! ... and the 
pay in the Chinese Navy ain’t 
"arf bad. . . . No—no sir, I’ve 
no complaints against them, 
They’ve treated me proper, and 
I’m fair sorry to go. Like 
enough I’ll be back agen before 
long. I’ve been with them a 
matter o’ five years—and I can 
tell you, sir, a man as has 
knocked about as J ’ave—’e 
knows when ’e’s well orf.” 

“What did you do first 
when you left the old regi- 
ment?” asked Macmillan. 

‘You'll remember, sir — I 
took my discharge after seven 
years,” said Hope, “and I 
went ’ome, o’ course. My 
’ome’s down Essex way, and 
I stayed there for a bit, as long 
as my money lasted, and then 
I looked round for a job—but 
you know, sir, it’s none too 
easy for the old soldier! There 
I was, with me war medal, 
and a ‘very good’ parchment 
certificate I ’ad, and now and 
then I got some rough work; 
but more often I was ’anging 
round waiting for some’at to 
turn up. I stood it for a bit 
‘cos my mother wanted me, 
and then I went to sea. I 
shipped as cook, on a tramp 
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going to Valparaiso. You'll 
remember I was cook to F for 
two months, and I went on 
from one thing to another, 
sometimes I was stoker, some- 
times seaman. Oh, I ’ad a 
very rough life of it; but 
anyway I saw the world, and 
earned my keep! Then when 
I was ’ome for a spell, the war 
in South Africa broke out. I 
was flush o’ money then—and 
I couldn’t quite make up me 
mind... . I wanted to go— 
and then I told meself I was 
out of the army now—and I’d 
be a fool going poking me ’ead 
in, where perhaps I wasn’t 
wanted. You see, sir, I wasn’t 
like a young chap! I’d been 
on service, and I remembered 
the long marches, and the cold 
and the ’eat, that was worse 
than the cold,—and, Lord! how 
‘ungry we orften were, and 
though I’ve been near to being 
knocked out many a time, and 
wasn’t taking much account of 
being killed, I did think of the 
’orrible wounds. Oh, I knew 
well enough what I was letting 
meself in for! and yet you 
know, sir, when I thought of 
other chaps out there doin’ the 
fighting, and a great ’ulking 
fellow like me sitting at ’ome. 
Well, I just couldn’t stand it! 
I knew I'd got to go.... 
“There was a nice young 
fellow in our village, who was 
kind of a pal o’ mine, I used to 
talk to ’im a lot. Brown ’is 
name was, ‘ Bert’ I called ’im 
later—and talking of ’im, sir, it 
was what ’appened to ’im made 
me think of you. I wished 
you'd been there, sir, when he 
came to grief, then the poor 


chap would have been given ’is 
chance. I’d like to tell you 
about ’im?” and as Macmillan 
nodded assent, he continued— 
“°Is father was a- retired 
tradesman, and my father 
being only a ploughman, o’ 
course Bert wasn’t supposed to 
’ave any truck with the likes o’ 
me—he was much younger, too, 
just a boy, like you and me 
was, sir, when we went to 
Zululand. Well, never mind 
‘ow it ’appened,—we were 
friends. We used to play 
cricket together, and as Bert’s 
father was keeping him 
’anging about, until he found 
"im a sufficiently genteel job— 
’e had lots of spare time, and 
many’s the yarn I spun him o’ 
foreign parts. I’m sorry now, 
but I’m afeard I did encourage 
‘im to break away from ’ome. 
It seemed such waste for ’im to 
spend his life, measuring off 
yards o’ ribbon, or such like. 
All ’is brothers were in shops. 
Then the war began, and he 
were wild to volunteer, like any 
other young fella worth a damn, 
especially after the bad days 
our men ’ad in December... . 
Well, there was the devil and 
all, to pay in his ome. Now 
you and me, sir, we know it 
ain’t war, nor the ’orrors 0’ 
war, as makes men cruel and 
bad; but, Lord! you wouldn’t 
believe me, sir, if I could tell 
you arf, or a quarter, of what 
his old father said! The least 
’e said was, that Bert would be 
disgraced for life, and ruined, 
and ’e need never show ’is face 
again—and then his mother got 
at ’im, and his sisters. I don’t 
blame them so much,” said 
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Hope reflectively, “after all 
they was only wimmen—but 
the old fella! well, I suppose ’e 
had been a man once,” . . . and 
he shook his head. “I remem- 
ber one day in particular, Bert 
and me—we went to a football 
match. It was a good match, 
too, and there were a ’ealthy 
crowd of chaps there, and mostly 
young chaps, too. We'd been 
talking things over as usual, 
wondering what Bert should 
do, I’d pretty well made up my 
own mind by that time, and 
that match settled ’im. I tell 
you, sir, it made me fair sick 
to watch them chaps—’undreds 
of ’em, and soldiers wanted bad 
—and to ’ear them shout, 
‘Coward ! coward!’ when some 
fella on the side they ’appened 
to have backed for a tanner, 
would have been killed if he ’ad 
gone on! or ‘ Funk,’ or ‘Foul 
play ’—or boo-ing at the re- 
feree. ... 


“ Pretty set of skunks—that’s 
wot I call ’em. They should 
’ave been settin’ at ’ome mind- 
ing the baby—about all they 
was good for. I’d a liked to 
pitchfork the lot into South 
Africa. Them Boers would 
have killed ’arf, but the rest 
of them, would have been twice 
the men they were, so the 
country would gain both ways. 
I told Bert, on the way back, 
that I couldn’t stand no more 
of that sort of thing, and I’d be 
off next day straight away!” 

“And did you go and volun- 
teer next morning?” asked 
Macmillan. 

“Oh no, sir,” said Hope with 
a smile, “I’d had enough of 
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foot - slogging in Zululand. I 


thought this time I’d ride. So 
I worked my way out as a 
stoker, and I ‘listed in the 
South African Light ’Orse, 
I’ad a very strong idee things 
were a bit more comfortable in 
them irregulars—and they were 
a fine set o’ fellows, and know- 
ledgeable too, and, o’ course, 
every sailor thinks he can ride 
—and I soon learnt.” 

“And what became of your 
friend ? ” 

“Yes, I’m comin’ to ’im,” 
said Hope slowly. “ We were 
sent up country, and the very 
first person I saw, was young 
Bert, and lookin’ so fit and as 
pleased as possible that boy 
was! ‘ Well, I’m blowed,’ sez 
I, ‘’ow did you get ’ere?’ 
‘Never mind how,’ sez he, and 
when I thought of the row 
there must ’ave been before he 
got orf—I thought better not 
ask any more... . ‘I belong 
to the Volunteer Company of 
the Rutlandshires,’ sez ’e, and 
then we sat down and ’ad a 
long pow-wow, and I never 
met a chap so pleased with 
imself . . . he was a fair treat 
to see. You know what a 
rough time our column ’ad, 
and, though everything was 
much better run than in the 
old Zulu war (’member, sir, ow 
we used to go for the weevil-y 
biscuits ’cos we could get our 
teeth into them ?) still there’s no 
denying we went a bit short at 
times, and were precious ‘ard 
worked, too, and very short of 
sleep. I didn’t often come 
across young Bert—but when- 
ever I met any chaps from ’is 
regiment, I used to ask ’ow he 
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was getting on—and they al- 
ways said what a capital young 
chap ’e was, and that willin’. 
He was a reel fav’rite. Some- 
times they’d say ’e looked a bit 
tuckered up, but Bert was no 
shirker, ’e wouldn’t go sick so 
long as ’e could stand up. It 
would ’ave been better tho’ if 
’e ’ad—poor lad. 

“It was after Diamond Hill 
—you know ’ow ’ard we was 
pressed then, sir. . . . Well, 
one day I came across a chap 
from ’is company — and as 
usual I sez, ‘’Ow’s Bert?’ 
‘’*Aven’t you ’eard?’ sez he, 
mournful like. 

“*No, I ’aven’t,’ sez I; ‘not 
killed?’ ‘No—not killed,’ sez 
the fella—one o’ them chaps ’oo 
won’t speak out—I ’ates them. 

“<«°?K was found asleep on 
sentry t’other night, and ’e’s 
being sent ’ome a prisoner, two 
years’ imprisonment,’ sez he. 

“T tell you, sir, I could ’ave 
sat down and cried. I was 
that fond of the boy, and it 
was a crool, ’ard case. Jest 
think! ’e’d go ’ome, and do 
‘is two years, and any one of 
them damned loafers, who 
wouldn’t risk their precious 
‘ides, could jeer at ‘im, ’cos 
he’d been in prison! Bert! 
oo’'d been in a dozen actions, 
and was a reel fine fella! and, 
o’ course, the boy ’ad been 
just tired out. 

“T can tell you, sir —I 
thought o’ you, and wished 
you’d been the orficer going 
round. ’E might ’a kicked a 
stone, or somethin’... . 

“Wasn’t it rough luck, sir?” 

“Yes, it seems so—terribly,” 
said Macmillan thoughtfully ; 
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“but what would you have? 
A sentry sleeping at his post 
endangers so many lives. You 
are bound to consider the good 
of the greatest number—lI quite 
agree with you, though—it was 
very hard. I saw several sim- 
ilar cases myself. Of course 
the authorities, in a case like 
that of your friend, should be 
ready to hold out a helping 
hand,when the sentence is over.” 

‘‘Bert’s sentence was never 
over,” said Hope gloomily. “I 
knew it would kill ’im—and it 
did. The Column moved on 
that night, and ’e was sent to 
Cape Town, a pris’ner, then 
ome, a pris’ner, and ’e died 
before ’e’d done six months. 
It broke ’is ’art. I never saw 
’im again, but the chaps in his 
company, said they knew ’e’d 
never get over it—I can’t bear 
to think of it even now, sir, and 
it seemed some’ow so unjust. 


“T was glad when I got my 
discharge, and took to the sea 
again, but you see ’ow it was? 
Thinking a lot about Bert, 
made me often think of you, 
and I am real glad to have 
met you again,—and ’ere we 
are at Kowloon, sir, so I’ll say 
good-bye.” 

Macmillan’s hand travelled 
towards his pocket. 

“No, no, sir,” said Hope 
quickly, “I’ve plenty of money, 
thank you all the same, sir.” 

‘‘Well — good - bye,” said 
Macmillan, holding out his 
hand, “very glad we’ve met, 
and to hear you are doing so 
well. Mind you look me up, if 
you come back to these parts.” 

They passed along the land- 

20 
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ing-stage together, and sepa- 
rated with a nod from Mae- 
millan, and a salute from Hope. 
And as Macmillan’s rickshaw 
boy whirled him away, he 
caught a last sight of Hope, 
surrounded by Chinese sailors, 
with whom he was apparently 
on terms of perfect amity. 
Here was a veritable scally wag, 
prodigal of all that was his. 
Life, money, time! One who 
would, without hesitation, 
throw up an excellent billet 
torun home to see his mother, 
and who, well able to count 
the cost, and caring not at all 
for glory, or possible advance- 
ment, yet could not but re- 
spond when his country needed 
him! Warm- hearted, impul- 
sive, a capital fellow; but 
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“only a seallywag.” England 
could do with a few more like 
him, thought Maemillan, and, 
as he went, he pondered over 
the dealings of Providence, 
wondering how Hope’s char- 
acter would have shaped, had 
he been condemned to “the 
cat” in those far-away days 
of their youth! For after all, 
it is often a mere accident in 
the beginning, that decides the 
whole course of a life. Hope 
might have left the army an 
embittered man, whose ears 
would have been closed to his 
country’s call — and then he 
would not have influenced 
Bert. . . . Ah, poor Bert? 
—Macmillan shook his head 
and gave up the problem. 

A. M. Scorr-Moncrizrr, 
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DREAMS. 


SomE night when all the house is still, 
And all the people are asleep, 
Most gently o’er the window-sill 
And down the rain-pipe I shall creep ; 
And landing on the sodden grass, 
(Not waking all the sleeping folk) 
Beyond the wall and road I'll pass, 
Wrapped in a long and hooded cloak. 
And nothing with me shall I take, 
Save a few garments soft and dark, 
Then, passing by the shining lake 
And through the ghostly, wind-swept park, 
I'll wrap my cloak still closer round, 
And laughing at my lonely fate, 
Think of the happiness I’ve found 
In leaving all the world I hate,— 
The world of talk and glare and din, 
Where joy is just a laboured lie, 
And fools or liars all therein 
Who never live before they die. 
But I shall live and breathe the air,— 
The air of heaven that’s strong and free, 
And take myself, since they won’t share, 
The things God made for them and me. 


And all the earth shall be my home,— 

All the great earth, unspoiled by man; 
And ’neath the vast, star-spangled dome 

I'll live and sing whilst yet I can. 
T’ll seek for the unchanging good,— 

The truth, the peace that never ends,— 
And find it in the silent wood 

Where birds and beasts shall be my friends. 
And they will teach me all I need,— 

Where herbs and berries are the best, 
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Where grow the roots on which to feed, 
Where lie the caves in which to rest; 
Where run the coolest, freshest rills, ' 
Where blow the flowers of brightest hue; 
And where to see the distant hills 
Of blue,—of blue,—of endless blue. 
And I shall lie beneath the beech 
That spreads beside the lonely pool,— 
Below the layers of green that reach 
Beyond the mere to keep it cool. 
And with the earth beneath my hand, 
And all around the whispering wood, 
I'll see and hear and understand 
What no one yet has understood. 
I'll learn the language of the years,— 
The wordless tongue that cannot lie,— 
The tongue one either knows or fears, 
The tongue that will not change nor die. 





And in the still, hot atmosphere, 
Vibrating waves of sunny heat 
Will pass and tremble o’er the mere, 

With soundless sound, like hearts that beat,— 
Like human hearts that beat with strength, 
With human love and human strife, 

With human hopes of little length... 
Come back, come back, O human life! 
Come back, come back and break my peace. 
The colours fade I loved so much; 
The voices of the forest cease; 
I need the warm, responding touch, 
The life that I may not forsake— 
I stretch my hands and vainly fight 
To hold the dream, ... and I awake, 
And all around me is the night. 
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THE ENGLAND OF GEORGE FOX’S JOURNAL. 


OrTHODOX Episcopalian and 
sound Presbyterian have some 
excuse for looking askance upon 
the memory of George Fox. 
Indeed he said some un- 
commonly nasty things about 
the ecclesiastical ancestors of 
most of us—such exceedingly 
unpleasant things, in fact, that 
we cannot be altogether sur- 
prised that in the hot times of 
the Commonwealth and Res- 
toration he had a way of 
ending his arguments amid a 
shower of stones or at the open 
door of a jail. A perfectly 
calm and quite immovable man, 
standing up and telling his 
heated opponents in the plainest 
and most unmistakable terms 
exactly what he thought of 
them, must quite conceivably 
have been difficult to put up 
with. Moral suasion sounds a 
gentle thing, but we imagine 
that it can be peculiarly trying 
occasionally. Take for instance 
the case of William the Silent’s 
first wife. She had a violent 
temper, and was not in any way 
@ nice person, and when her 
mind became affected and she 
had to be confined in one of 
the rooms of her father’s castle 
in Germany, people said reason- 
ably enough that her own 
violent passions had driven her 
into her unhappy state. She 
was not ill-treated, but there 
was a hole made in her chamber 
door, and at that hole a pastor 
of the Reformed Faith sat for 
certain hours each day and 
preached to her about her sins. 
This was probably well meant, 








and may even have been re- 
garded as a privilege, and yet 
if the lady had recovered and 
been restored to political power, 
we should hardly have been 
surprised if that diligent pastor 
had come toasadend. George 
Fox said things to Episcopalian 
and Presbyterian, to Independ- 
ent and Baptist, in fact to every 
religious denomination he came 
across, that only a most 
Christian spirit could endure. 
He never lost his temper—he 
left that to his opponents ; and 
he had the most exasperating 
way of getting the best of an 
argument. He was convineed 
that he had Scripture warrant 
for denouncing a paid ministry, 
and he went about the country 
declaring that all who received 
tithes were hirelings. This 
was hardly likely to make him 
popular with the clergy of any 
denomination. Then there were 
what appear to us his small 
eccentricities. He called all 
church buildings steeple-houses, 
and all clergy, however Protest- 
ant, priests; he addressed every 
one as “thou” instead of “you,” 
and refused to take off his hat 
even before a king. 


‘* But oh, the rage that there was in 
the priests, magistrates, professors, 
and people of all sorts,” he tells us 
in the Journal. ‘For though Thou 
to a single person was according to 
their own learning, their accidence 
and grammar rules, and according to 
the Bible, yet they could not forbear 
to hear it ; and as to the hat honour, 
because I could not put off my hat 
to them, it set them all into a rage. 
Oh, the blows, punchings, beatings, 
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and imprisonments that we under- 
went for not putting off our hats to 
men ... the bad language and evil 
usage we received on this account is 
hard to be expressed. And though 
it was a small thing in the eye of man, 
yet a wonderful confusion it wrought.” 


In Scotland we might have 
been comparatively unmoved 
by these severe comments on 
our friends across the Border, 
but we are surprised to find 
that the Quaker had not that 
admiration for our Covenanting 
forebears that we should have 
expected. He did not like 
Presbyterians, indeed, and cer- 
tain Scotch “priests” who came 
to argue with him in prison 
he describes with unflattering 
simplicity as “very rude and 
devilish.”! This being his atti- 
tude, it is quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the times that 
when he paid a visit to Scot- 
land the Presbyterian ministers 
should draw up a number of 
curses to curse root and branch 
the doctrines and followers of 
the Quaker. These were ap- 
pointed to be read in churches, 
and all the people were to say 
“Amen”! There was no in- 
discriminate charity of thought 
or speech in the seventeenth 
century. 

And yet, when all is said and 
done, we have many reasons 
for forgiving a good deal to 
the immovable old Friend. 
To begin with, he has inimitably 
racy powers of description, so 
that his Journal makes delight- 
fully picturesque reading, and 
to go on with we cannot read 
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very much of it without coming 
to the conclusion of the old 
soldier who, after watching a 
mob attacking him, placed his 
sword at the disposal of the 
man of peace. “Sir,” said he 
to me, “I see you are a man.” 
There are other reasons, too, 
which concern character. 


“ He was of an innocent life,” says 
William Penn. “So meek, contented, 
modest, easy, steady, tender, it was 
a pleasure to be in his company, .. . 
a most merciful man. . . . I writemy 
knowledge and not report, . . . hav- 
ing been with him for weeks and 
months together on divers occasions, 
and those of the nearest and most ex- 
—< nature, and that by day and 
night, by sea and land, in this and in 
foreign countries ; and I can say I 
never saw him out of his place, or not 
a match for every service and occa- 
sion. For in all things he acquitted 
himself like a man, yea, a strong man, 
a new and heavenly-minded man; a 
divine and a naturalist, and all of 
God Almighty’s making.” 


All things considered, then, 
we might find it to our advan- 
tage to call a truce with George 
Fox’s memory, and to dip into 
this “Journal” of his, which 
has certain magic properties of 
its own. It is like a little 
rusty gate which opens right 
into the heart of the seven- 
teenth century, so that when 
we go in by it, hey presto! 
we find ourselves pilgrims with 
the old Quaker in the strangest 
kind of England. 

It was in the year 1643 that 
Fox set out into the world to 
look for true religion, and it 
Was some six or seven years 
later that, with a certain 





1 In one of the editions of the Journal this phrase is applied to the “Scotch 
priests,” in another to a more general company in which they seem to be included. 
I am unaware which is the correct version. 
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strange calm and authority, he 
began to “sound the day of 
the Lord through the countries.” 
“George Fox is come to the 
light of the sun, and now he 
thinks to put out my starlight,” 
grumbled his parish priest, not 
very well pleased. 
Ecclesiastically the country 
was in somewhat of a chaos 
when the pilgrimage began. 
Episcopacy was for the mo- 
ment overthrown, and _ the 
pulpits of the Establishment 
were filled by Puritan preachers. 
Queer sects abounded—Famil- 
ists, Brownists, Muggletonians, 
Fifth-Monarehy men, Ranters. 
A kind of nominal toleration 
was in vogue, and all the world, 
good, bad, and indifferent, was 
hot for religious argument. 
In church, in market - place, 
and in court-house the wordy 
warfare went on continually. 
Fox would be rescued from the 
fury of an argumentative mob, 
bruised by them, as like as not, 
“by their hands, Bibles, and 
sticks,” and would be hauled 
before a magistrate, only to 
thrash out the knotty point 
with the men of law. In the 
court-house the magistrate was 
apt to have the best of it, for 
when the battle went against 
him he could always clap the 
prisoner into jail for blasphemy. 
The Quaker would use no 
carnal weapons, but it seemed 
to excite no surprise when a 
learned and exasperated justice 
fell upon him with his hands; 
and the Journal recording a 
scene in a “steeple-house,” re- 
marks with much simplicity, 
“The magistrates’ wives were 
in a rage and strove mightily 
to be at me, but the soldiers 
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and friendly people stood thick 
about me.” 

Verily it was a strange Eng- 
land—hot-blooded, undignified, 
inconsequent. 


“Before we parted,” says the 
Journal, telling the tale of a great 
argument, “I told them that if the 
Lord would, I intended to be in 
the town again that day week. 
Against that time the priest had 
got seven priests to help him... . 
These eight priests had gathered 
several hundreds of people, even 
most of the country thereabouts, and 
they would have had me into the 
steeple- house; but I would not go 
in, but got on a hill, and there spoke 
to them and the people. . . . After 
a while several lusty fellows came, 
took me up in their arms, and carried 
me into the steeple-house porch, in- 
tending to carry me into the steeple- 
house by force ; but the door being 
locked they fell down in a heap, 
having me under them. As soon as 
I could I got up from under them, 
and went to the hill again: then 
they took me from that place to the 
steeple-house and set me on some- 
thing like a stool, and all the priests 
being come back, stood under with 
the people. The priest cried ‘To 
argument —to argument.’ .. .I 
offered to prove that they were 
hirelings. Then the priests plucked 
me off the stool again, and they them- 
selves all got upon stools under the 
steeple-house wall.” 


An amusing illustration both 
of the character of the times 
and of Fox’s way of getting 
the best of it in a war of words 
occurs in the account of a pass- 
age between him and Judge 
Glynne, then, be it noted, Chief- 
Justice of England. 


“When we were brought into the 
Court,” says the Quaker, “we stood 
some time with our hats on, and all 
was quiet ; and I was moved to say, 
‘Peace be amongst you.’ Judge 
Glynne, a Welchman, . . . said to the 
jailer, ‘What be these you have 
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brought here into the Court?’ 
‘ Prisoners, my lord,’ said he. ‘Why 
do you not put off your hats?’ said 
the judge to us: we said nothing. 
Then said the judge, ‘The Court 
commands you to put off your hats.’ 
Then I spoke and said, ‘Where did 
ever any magistrate, king, or judge, 
from Moses to Daniel, command any 
to put off their hats, when they came 
before them in their courts, either 
amongst the Jews, the people of God, 
or amongst the heathens? and if the 
law of England doth command any 
such thing, show me that law either 
written or printed.’ Then the judge 
grew very angry and said, ‘I do not 
carry my law-books on my back.’ 
‘But,’ said I, ‘tell me where it is 
printed in any statute-book that I 
may read it.’ Then said the judge, 
‘Take him away, prevaricator. I'll 
Jerk him.’ So they took us away 
and put us among the thieves. 
Presently after he calls to the jailer, 
‘Bring them up again.’ ‘Come,’ said 
he, ‘ where had they hats from Moses 
to Daniel ; come, answer me: I have 
you fast now,’ said he. I replied, 
‘Thou mayest read in the third of 
Daniel that the three children were 
cast into the fiery furnace by Nebuch- 
adnezzar’s command, with their coats, 
their hose, and their hats on.’ This 
plain instance stopped him; so that 
not having anything else to say to 
the point, he cried again, ‘ Take them 
away, jailer.’ Accordingly we were 
taken away and thrust in among the 
thieves, where we were kept a great 
while.” 


It was during one of his 
early imprisonments that Fox 
fell in with some of Cromwell’s 
stern Puritan soldiers, and 
pleased them so well that 
nothing would serve them but 
that he must become their 
captain. ‘They said they 
would have none but me,” he 
tells us, not, we fancy, without 
some pleasure. New troops 
were being raised at the time, 
and the commissioners, appa- 
rently unaware that there 


was anything incongruous in 
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their proceedings, ordered the 
jailer to bring the Quaker 
before them. The soldiers 
were assembled in the market- 
place of the town, and the 
prisoner being come, the com- 
missioners proceeded with 
many compliments to urge the 
preferment upon him. It is 
amusing to read the account 
of what followed as the man 
of peace told the men of war 
what he thought of their pro- 
fession. The revulsion of feel- 
ing was instantaneous, and the 
affair ended with the usual 
“Take him away, jailer, and 
put him into the dungeon 
among the rogues and felons.” 

In his continuous travels up 
and down the country Fox 
seems to have excited the most 
diverse feelings. Like most 
men of strong personality, he 
was well loved and well hated. 
To begin with, people did not 
quite know what to make of 
him. Strange powers were 
ascribed to him. When in his 
wanderings he entered a church, 
and, after “declaring the day 
of the Lord,” ‘passed away ” 
again, Rumour had it that 
an angel had visited the place. 
When he prayed, people were so 
awestruck that they believed 
the house was shaken over 
them. He had strange powers 
of healing, his curious serenity 
would often calm an excited 
mob, and he had sometimes a 
marvellous power over mad 
people. His courage had an 
almost unearthly quality. 
When a wild hulk of a man 
sprang at him and set a naked 
rapier to his side, the Quaker 
regarded him _ with pity. 
‘‘ Alack for thee, poor creature,” 
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said he. *“ What wilt thou do 
with thy carnal weapon? It 
is no more to me than a straw.” 
A superstitious age turned 
naturally to the thought of the 
devil. The Friend rode over 
the country on a great black 
horse, and it was said that he 
went at a speed impossible to 
mortal man. Soldiers guarding 
him in prison one night took 
the precaution to sit in the 
chimney lest he might take a 
fancy to fly upit. These were 
queer times—one never knew 
what might happen, and, angel 
or devil, there was something 
out of the way about the 
Quaker. He and his followers 
were of course much persecuted 
(everything novel was apt to 
be persecuted in those days), 
and equally, of course, the 
Society of Friends grew in 
numbers as their sufferings in- 
creased. Not only in England 
did they number their thousands 
during Fox’s lifetime, but in 
Scotland, Ireland, America, 
Holland, and Germany ; and in 
these almost pre - missionary 
days (as far as Protestants were 
concerned), there were Friends 
who set out on a romantic 
mission to declare the truth 
“towards China and Prester 
John’s country.” 

It would be a mistake to 
suppose that even in these 
intolerant days the persecution 
was solely a religious one. 
There was a nervous terror of 
treason during the Common- 
wealth and after the Resto- 
ration, which looked with 
suspicion upon all new or 
unestablished or out-of-the-way 
gatherings. The Quakers were 
constantly transgressing the 
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Conventicle Act, which forbade 
the meeting together of more 
than four persons about religion 
for fear of plotting. “As if,” 
as Fox shrewdly remarks, “four 
might not do more mischief 
than 400, because four might 
speak out their minds more 
freely one to another.” 

Then again after the Res- 
toration the taking of the oath 
of allegiance proved a frequent 
source of trouble, for an oath 
the Quakers could not and 
would not take, and no mere 
expression of loyalty, however 
fervent, satisfied the justices, 
who were all the more zealous 
when, as it chanced at times, 
they were but newly converted 
to Royalist principles them- 
selves. So the prisons were 
filled with gentle, peaceable, 
eharitable men and women, 
and Cromwell and Charles II. 
were in turn appealed to on 
their behalf without very great 
effect. And these gentle people, 
who would in no way defend 
themselves, and who were com- 
manded by heaven “to forgive 
all,” developed like Fox himself 
a serene obstinacy that made 
the governor of Dover Castle 
reply, when the king asked 
him if he had dispersed all the 
sectaries’ meetings, that “he 
had, but the Quakers the devil 
himself could not.” Here is 
a little gem of seventeenth- 
century passive resistance :— 


“There had been very great per- 
secution in that country and town a 
little before. . . . Friends told us 
how they had broken up their meet- 
ings by warrants from the justices, 
and how by their warrants they were 
required to carry Friends before the 
justices, and Friends bid them ‘carry 
them then.’ The officers told Friends 
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‘they must go,’ but Friends said Nay, 
that was not according to their war- 
rants, which required them to carry 
them. Then they were forced to 
hire carts and waggons and horses, 
and to lift Friends into their wag- 
gons and carts to carry them before 
a justice. When they came to a 
justice’s house, sometimes he hap- 
pened to be frim home, and if he 
were a moderate man, he would 
get out of the way, and then they 
were obliged to carry them before 
another, so that they were many days 
carting and carrying Friends up and 
down from place to place, and when 
afterwards the officers came to lay 
their charges for this upon the town, 
the townspeople would not pay it, 
but made them bear it themselves ; 
which broke the neck of the persecu- 
tion there for that time.” 


George Fox himself was the 
strangest mixture of meekness, 
high spirit, and personal bravery 
one could well meet with. He 
was once sent prisoner from 
one town to another under the 
escort of some soldiers. After 
they had ridden a little way he 
suddenly bethought himself of 
an old man in whose house he 
had lodged, to whom he had not 
declared the truth as he thought 
he ought to have done, and 
immediately he turned his 
horse’s head that he might 
return. The soldiers levelled 
their pistols at him and de- 
clared they would shoot him. 
“T heeded them not,” says the 
Quaker tranquilly, “but rode 
back” ! 

After the rising of the Fifth- 
Monarchy men there was so 
much bitterness and distrust 
of sectaries that their lives 
were hardly safe for a time in 
hot-blooded company. Fox, 
who was lodging at an inn 
in Pall Mall, heard a violent 
Irish colonel come into the 
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room downstairs, declaring in 
a loud voice that “he would 
kill all Quakers.” 


“T went down to him,” writes the 
Friend in his Journal, “and was 
moved in the power of the Lord to 
speak to him. I told him the law 
said, ‘ An eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth, but thou threatenest to 
kill all the Quakers though they have 
done thee no hurt. But, said I, here 
is gospel for thee—here is my hair, here 
is my cheek, and here is my shoulder, 
—turning it to him. This came so 
over him, that he and his companions 
stood as men amazed, and said if that 
was our principle, and if we were as 
we said, they never saw the like in 
their lives.” 


George Fox had marvellous 
powers of endurance. He would 
suffer violence at the hands of 
a mob with the most unruffled 
gentleness, but after escaping 
bruised and bleeding from an 
unfriendly town, he was as 
likely as not to turn straight- 
way back again and “sound 
the day of the Lord” once 
more in the market-place. And 
the second time he was gener- 
ally received with an amazed 
attention. 

Only on one occasion does 
the intrepid Friend seem to 
have been a thought daunted. 
It was in Scotland. He had 
been to Edinburgh, and had 
found the townsfolk busy burn- 
ing a witch. The magistrates 
and clergy eyed him so sourly 
that one feels they would have 
enjoyed disposing of him in 
the same fashion. ‘A briary 
brambly nature” is the Quaker’s 
comment on the Scotch. Then 
he rode further north, and we 
come upon the following start- 
ling entry: ‘We went among 
the Highlanders, who were s0 
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devilish, they had like to have 
spoiled us and our horses, for 
they ran at us with pitch- 
forks ; but through the Lord’s 
goodness we escaped them.” 

It is curious how, with all 
Fox’s plain-speaking, he was 
never betrayed into language 
that held a hint of disloyalty 
either to King or Common- 
wealth. He had plenty to say 
about the conduct of justice 
and the duties of rulers, and he 
addressed letters galore both 
to Oliver and King Charles on 
one subject or another, but his 
attitude towards them was al- 
ways a deeply respectful one. 
Carlyle has made famous the 
charmingly human touches in 
his interviews with the Pro- 
tector. There were, I think, 
four of these. The first was 
perhaps the longest and most 
intimate. “One Captain 
Drury” brought the Quaker 
to Oliver on a morning before 
he was dressed, and Fox, who 
at heart seems to have been 
Royalist, and who had many 
quarrels with the Puritans and 
little admiration for them, 
nevertheless ‘found himself 
moved,” as he came under the 
Protector’s roof, to say, “ Peace 
be to this house.” Afterwards 
there was a long talk about 
religion, conducted with great 
gravity, dignity, and simplicity 
on the part of Fox, and when 
it was over Oliver took him by 
the hand. “Come again to 
my house,” he said, with un- 
wonted tears in his stern old 
eyes. “If thou and I were 
but an hour a-day together, 
we should be nearer to one 
another.” 

“T wish you no more ill than 
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I do to my own soul,” he 
added ; and Fox, with a gentle 
solemnity, unspoiled on this 
occasion by any harsh word, 
said that if he did he would 
wrong his own soul, and so 
they took leave. 

The second time they met 
was in the street. 


“When we came near Hyde Park 
we saw a great concourse of people, 
and looking towards them espied 
the Protector coming in his coach. 
Whereupon I rode to his coach-side, 
and some of his life-guards would 
have put me away, but he forbade 
them. So I rode by with him, 
‘declaring . . . the sufferings of 
Friends in the nation ; showing him 
how contrary this persecution was 
to Christ and his apostles and to 
Christianity.’ When we arrived at 
James’ Park Gate I left him ; and at 
parting he desired me to come to his 
house.” 


There is a quaint little kind- 
ly touch as a sequel to this, 
for Oliver going home told 
one Mary Sanders, a staunch 
little follower of the Friends’ 
doctrines, who was one of his 
wife’s maids, that he had good 
news for her—‘“George Fox 
was come to town.” The third 
interview, which took place the 
next day, did not please the 
grave Quaker so well, though 
to us it appears as kindly and 
as human as any. Dr Owen, 
then Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 
University, was present, and 
Fox pressed upon him and 
upon the Protector the distinc- 
tive Quaker doctrines. Oliver 
was in no mind to accept them, 
and with affairs of state on his 
hands and his own views very 
clear-cut on most religious 
subjects, was even inclined to 
treat them a littlelightly. Yet 
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his friendliness, perhaps even a 
hint of affection, for “the man 
in the leathern breeches,” 
breaks through the account of 
the dispute. “I was standing 
by the table, and he came and 
sat upon the table’s side by me 
and said he would be as high 
as I was; and so continued 
speaking.” Fox adds regret- 
fully that “he went away in 
a light manner,” and _ is 
pleased to hear that after- 
wards the Protector was 
vexed at this, saying to 
somebody, “I never parted 
so from them before.” 

The last meeting was just 
before Oliver’s death. 


“T met him riding into Hampton 
Court Park, and before I came to 
him I saw and felt a waft of death go 
forth against him ; and when I came 
to him he looked like a dead man. 
After I had laid the sufferings of 
Friends before him and had warned 
him as I was moved to speak to him, 
he bid me come to his house, so. . . 
next day (1) went to Hampton Court 
to speak further with him. But 
when I came he was sick, and. . . 
the doctors were not willing I should 
speak with him. So I passed away 
and never saw him more.” 


During the Protectorate Fox 
spent long periods in prison, 
and it was not easy to get 
Oliver’s help for the Quakers. 
Yet had the two men had 
their “hour a-day together,” 
what friends they might have 
been ! 

It is perhaps more surprising 
to note the tone of Fox’s ref- 
erences to the easy, pleasure- 
loving, irreligious Charles II. 
Some time after the Restora- 
tion he was arrested on sus- 
picion of having to do with a 
plot against the king, and 


was examined by Sir George 
Middleton, who accused him of 
being a traitor. 


“T struck my hand on the table,” 
says the Quaker, moved for once to 
a violent gesture, “and told him I 
had suffered more than twenty such 
as he, or than any that was there; 
for I had been cast into Derby 
dungeon for six months together, 
and had suffered much because I 
would not take up arms against the 
king before Worcester fight. I had 
been sent up prisoner out of my own 
country by Col. Hacker to Oliver 
Cromwell, as a plotter to bring in 
King Charles in the year 1654, and 
I had nothing but love and goodwill 
to the king, and desired the eternal 
good and welfare of him and his 
subjects. 

“*Did you ever hear the like?’ 
said Middleton. ‘Nay,’ said I, ‘ye 
may hear it again if ye will. For ye 
talk of the king, a company of you, 
and where were ye in Oliver’s days, 
and what did ye do then for him ? 
But I have more love to the king for 
his eternal good and welfare than any 
of you have.’” 


We might multiply quaint 
extracts of seventeenth-century 
life if we had space. There was 
“the town called Patrington,” 
where one evening Fox declared 
truth till it was dark, and after 
sleeping among furze- bushes, 
because no one would give him 
lodging, was seized in the early 
morning by men with pikes 
and halberds, who marched 
with him nine miles to a justice, 
hoping they would find him 
sober, “for he used to be drunk 
early.” 

There were strange tales of 
something like second - sight, 
premonitions, and such like— 
“the sight and sense” of com- 
ing trouble. On one occasion, 
when the Friend had been 
suddenly seized and taken to 
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prison, he writes to his wife, 
sweet Margaret Fell— 


“Dear Heart,—Thou seemedst 
to be a little grieved when I was 
taken. Be content with the will of 
the Lord God. For when I was at 
John Rous’ at Kingston, I had a 
sight of my being taken prisoner, 
and when I was at Bray Dorley’s in 
Oxfordshire, as I sat at supper I saw 
I was taken; and I sawI had a suf- 
fering to undergo. But the Lord’s 
power is over all. Blessed be His 
holy name for ever.—G. F.” 


There was, too, the strange 
adventure of the Sallee ship, a 
pirate vessel that pursued the 
barge in which George Fox was 
making one of his voyages to 
America. Through a night of 
fitful moonlight it gave chase, 
but Fox comforted the pass- 
engers by an assurance of a 
power placed between it and 
them, and before morning 
dawned it had disappeared. 


‘‘ Afterwards while we were at 
Barbadoes,” records the Journal, 
“there came in a merchant from 
Sallee and told the people ‘that one 
of the Sallee men-of-war sawa mon- 
strous yacht at sea, the greatest that 
ever he saw, and had her in chase, 
and was just upon her, but that there 
was a spirit in her that he could not 
take.’” 


These are not tales for the 
Psychical Research Society, but 
they have a beauty of their own 
all the same. “There was a 
spirit in her that he could not 
take” is a suggestive phrase. 

We might quote much of 
interest about Fox’s message, a 
message to which the eccentric- 
ities we have mentioned were 
but trifles, but we shall con- 
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tent ourselves with a sentence 
or two. 


“T was sent,” says the Quaker, “ by 
the divine Power and Spirit of God, to 
bring people off from all their own 
ways to Christ the new and living way, 
and from their churches which men 
had made and gathered to the Church 
in God, the General Assembly written 
in heaven, . . . and off from the 
world’s teachers made by men, to 
learn of Christ, . . . and off from all 
the world’s worships to know the 
Spirit of Truth in the inward parts 
and to be led thereby. And I was to 
bring the people off from all the 
world’s religions which are vain, that 
they might know the pure religion, 
might visit the fatherless, the widows, 
and the strangers, and keep them- 
selves from the spots of the world.” 


Such teaching is far wider 
than Quakerism: in the heart 
of it, it is as wide as the world ; 
in its revolt from external 
form and its plea for eternal 
realities it has its followers, and 
perhaps its opponents, in all the 
Churches. 

The England of George Fox’s 
Journal has passed away, and 
much that was distinctive of 
early Quakerism has passed 
away also. For us, the name 
of the Society of Friends con- 
jures up fair visions of silver- 
grey garb and old-fashioned 
speech, of fragrant lives and 
sweet deeds of charity, and by 
their fruits we know what 
manner of men the old Quakers 
must have been. The spirit 
that animated them it is ours 
to pray for, and happily we 
are not required to believe in 
the verbal inspiration of our 
saints. 

LypiA MILLER MAcKAyY. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


“‘ MACBETH” AND THE CHRONICLES—THE PERFORMANCE AT HIS 
MAJESTY’S THEATRE— BIRNAM WOOD AT DRURY LANE — THE 
PERFORMANCE OF THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS—A SENSELESS 


TYRANNY—POPULAR CONTROL. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘“‘ Macbeth ” 
is the ancient chronicle touched 
by the hand of genius. The 
bones of the tragedy are to 
be found, bleached and white, 
in the page of Holinshed. In 
the play these dead bones are 
informed by the poet with 
immortal life. A mere hint 
by the chronicler is sufficient, 
when Shakespeare has taken 
it, for the fashioning of a 
living, breathing woman. 
“Speciallie his wife lay sore 
upon him to attempt the 
thing, as she that was verie 
ambitious, being in unquench- 
able desire to beare the name 
of a queene.” There is no 
more warrant in the chronicle 
than that for the savage 
humour and the lofty aims 
of Lady Macbeth. The Weird 
Sisters, too, are sketched in 
Holinshed’s version of Boece 
with a light hand: “It for- 
tened as Makbeth and Banquho 
journied towards Fores... . 
There met them three women 
in strange and wild apparell, 
resembling creatures of elder 
world.” That is the descrip- 
tion vouchsafed us of the 
Witches, who lift the tragedy 
of “Macbeth” high above the 
level of reality. It is only 
when Shakespeare feels him- 
self trammelled by his facts 
that he ceases for the moment 
to be himself. The long argu- 
ment conducted by Macduff 


and Malcolm is more closely 
allied with truth than with 
fancy, and proves that even 
Shakespeare forgot at times 
to transmute the baser metal 
of fact into the pure gold 
of poetry. For the rest, 
the wonderful atmosphere of 
doubt and fear in which 
“Macbeth” is enwrapped is 
all of Shakespeare’s own con- 
trivance. Seen through its 
enchanting haze prose becomes 
poetry, history is changed to 
drama. 

As in all the greatest of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, the 
fable of “Macbeth” is of far 
less importance than the de- 
velopment of character. The 
motive of the play is not the 
murder of Duncan, but the 
conflict which is waged in 
the mind of Macbeth. In 
“Macbeth,” as in “Hamlet,” 
we are confronted with the 
struggle between thought and 
action. It is not in cold blood 
that Macbeth sets out to kill 
his King. He is impelled to 
his deed of darkness not by 
any natural villainy of his own, 
but by the Weird Sisters. No 
sooner does he hear upon the 
blasted heath the solemn in- 
vocation : “ All hail, Macbeth, 
that shalt be King hereafter !” 
than his mind is filled with 
strange, impossible desires. 
Every word spoken by the 
Witches is accepted by him 
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as the word of truth, and 
the speedy confirmation, af- 
forded by Ross, who hails 
him Thane of Cawdor at the 
King’s bidding, sets him more 
desperately upon his fell pur- 
pose. To Banquo the Witches 
are but the incident of a jour- 
ney. ‘Good sir,” says he, 
“why do you start; and seem 
to fear Things that do sound 
so fair?” To Macbeth the 
Witches are the ministers of a 
stern ambition, whose reading 
of the future must be patiently 
accepted. Yet, even in the 
moment of belief, Macbeth 
cannot shake off his ancient 
candour. A sense of honour 
breathes within him; he hesi- 
tates still to do the bidding 
of the Weird Sisters. Lady 
Macbeth, after reading his 
letter, doubts not his desires, 
but the savage temper that 
would achieve them. “I do 
fear thy nature,” she says: 


‘Tt is too full o’ the milk of human 
kindness 

To catch the nearest way: 
would’st be great : 

Art not without ambition, but with- 
out 

The illness should attend it.” 


thou 


In the strength of her one 
purpose she has complete con- 
fidence. “He that’s coming,” 
she declares, “must be pro- 
vided for,” and she declares it 
with such certainty, that even 
Macbeth catches something of 
her ferocity. Left alone, he 
discovers a hundred reasons 
why he should not commit 
the crime. If the blow might 
be the be-all and the end- 
all here, held “jump _ the 
life to come.” It is the 
judgment here that he fears. 
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The King is under his roof in 
the double trust of kinsman 
and guest. In brief, he deter- 
mines to “proceed no further 
in this business ” : 


“He hath honour’d me of late; and I 
have bought 

Golden opinions 
people, 

Which would be worn in their newest 
gloss, 

Not cast aside so soon.” 


At his vacillation, Lady Mac- 
beth rises to the topmost 
pinnacle of savagery. In a 
moment she has swept away 
the last of his scruples. “I 
am settled,” he confesses, “‘ and 
bend up Each corporal agent 
to this terrible feat.” Not 
even the spectral dagger with 
its “ gouts of blood ” turns him 
from his purpose. He does 
the deed. Yet in the very 
moment of accomplishment he 
is affrighted. ‘ Didst thou not 
hear a noise?” His punish- 
ment begins at once. He is 
sick with fancies. ‘ Me- 
thought,” he says— 


from all sorts of 


‘*Methought I heard a voice cry 
‘Sleep no more! 

Macbeth does murder sleep,’ 
innocent sleep, 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave 
of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore 
labour’s bath.” 


the 


Even the palpable knocking 
on the door recalls to his mind 
nothing save the deed of blood. 
“Wake Duncan with thy knock- 
ing! I would thou couldst!” 
When once he is upon the 
throne, Macbeth cannot shake 
off the habit of murder. Re- 
morse grows weaker with suc- 
cess. The taking off of Banquo 
perplexes him not. It is only 
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when the ghost appears visibly 
before him that he is appalled. 
The murder of Lady Macduff 
and her son is the purposeless 
work of one drunk with blood, 
who is not content to guard his 
sovereignty, but to wreak a 
fierce revenge upon a vague 
enemy. The argument, “to be 
thus is nothing, but to be safely 
thus,” justifies in his eyes the 
killing of Banquo and his son. 
The Witches’ warning, “ Beware, 
Macduff,” is not sufficient cause 
for the slaughter of Macduff’s 
wife and child. Yet though 
Macbeth is thus incensed to 
murder, he still sees visions and 
dreams dreams. They shake 
him nightly. Even Lady Mac- 
beth succumbs at last to the 
haunting memory of her crime. 
When she walks in her sleep, 
protesting that all “the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
this little hand,” she is abund- 
antly punished for the re- 
proaches which she has heaped 
upon Macbeth. And by a fine 
subtlety Macbeth is seen to in- 
crease in courage, as his queen 
declines. He cannot “taint 
with fear,” he boasts. Loudly 
he bids the false thanes fly, 
‘“‘and mingle with the English 
epicures.” It is no victim 
of sounds and spectres who 
protests, 


**The mind I sway by and the heart I 
bear 

Shall never sag with doubt nor shake 
with fear.” 


The attack upon his castle 
inspires him with a warrior’s 
courage. He awaits the on- 


slaught with the confidence of 
one who is guarded by the 
mystic sayings of the Witches 
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against defeat anddeath. Not 
even noises alarm him now. 
“The time has been,” he says, 
“my senses would have cool’d 


‘* To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of 
hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse and 
stir 

As life were in’t: I have supp’d full 
with horrors ; 

Direness, familiar to my slaughterous 
thoughts, 

Cannot once start me.” 


Not even the death of the 
Queen stirs him to a long 
sorrow. It is the fight that 
now absorbs him, not the love 
or the fear of his wife and 
temptress, the fierce woman 
whom Shakespeare does not 
soften to our heart by a 
Christian name. The news 
inspires him to poetry, not to 
grief. ‘She should have died 
hereafter,” he says; ‘ There 
would have been a time for 
such a word.” There is no 
time now, when Birnam wood 
has begun to move. “Arm, 
arm, and out!” he cries. His 
resolution conquers the fear 
of the Witches’ warning: 

‘‘ Ring the alarum-bell ! Blow, wind! 

come, wrack ! 


At least we'll die with harness on our 
back.” 


If you would trace the pro- 
gress of Shakespeare’s art, you 
have but to compare “ Richard 
IIL.” and “Macbeth.” Both 
Richard and Macbeth sacrifice 
everything to ambition, think- 
ing a throne well won by the 
shedding of blood. There the 
resemblance begins and ends. 
Richard is a cold, crafty mon- 
ster of crime, a bogey to 
frighten children withal. He 
speaks in the bombastic rhetoric 
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of a primitive age. He does 
not think; he acts. Macbeth, 
on the other hand, is impelled 
to murder by unseen agencies, 
and when he has done the deed 
of blood he is a prey to the 
sick fancies of his mind. Above 
all, he is a poet. It is not 
without design that Shake- 
speare has put into his mouth 
the noblest lines of the tragedy. 
By doing this, he proves his 
own sympathy with Macbeth, 
and asks yours. It is impos- 
sible to judge by the common 
standards of life the victim 
of the Weird Sisters, one 
whose sensitive intelligence 
compels him to see the cause 
as well as the consequence of 
his crimes, who suffers from 
the haunting spectres of re- 
morse, and who in the end 
shows himself a man of courage, 
even though he fights against 
supernatural forces. It is with 
this same purpose of engaging 
our sympathy that Shake- 
speare presents him as the 
sport of the elements and the 
dupe of wizardry. Hecate and 
her brood dominate him. His 
guilt may not be measured by 
the common scale of things. 
As Charles Lamb says, “from 
the moment that the eyes of 
the Witches first meet Mac- 
beth’s, he is spellbound. That 
meeting sways his destiny. He 
can never break the fascina- 
tion. . . . They come with 
thunder and lightning, and 
vanish to airy music. That is 
all we know of them. Except 
Hecate they have no names, 
which heightens their mys- 
teriousness. . . . The Weird 
Sisters are serious things. 
Their presence cannot co-exist 
VOL, CXC.—NO. MCLII. 
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with mirth.’ That is true, 
and mirth is the last quality 
which we would associate with 
‘‘ Macbeth.” 

And it is this mirthlessness, 
this intensity of tragic force, 
this ruthless torturing of a 
human soul, that make the 
proper representation of 
“Macbeth” almost an im- 
possibility. Many tricks have 
been played to adapt the 
tragedy more nearly to the 
average playgoer. In_ the 
version which served to dis- 
play the genius of Betterton, 
Lady Macbeth was “brought 
in repentant, and counselling 
her husband to give up the 
crown for conscience’ sake!” 
Not even Kean entirely satis- 
fied his admirers. Hazlitt 
complains that “he did not 
look like a man who had en- 
countered the Weird Sisters.” 
In our own day several ex- 
periments have been made, 
and none of them successful. 
Where others have failed Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree has 
not triumphed. Yet as we 
listened to (or rather watched) 
his presentation of Macbeth 
we could not help admiring his 
ingenuity. He has purged 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of pity 
and horror. He has brought 
it before us in such a shape 
as evokes smiles rather than 
tears. Never once from be- 
ginning to end did we feel the 
thrill which “ Macbeth ” should 
give us. Are we assisting at 
a drawing-room comedy, we 
asked ourselves, or at a 
Christmas pantomime? Where 
have vanished the trembling 
remorse, the sick fear, the 
ghostly apprehensions of 
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Macbeth? Even Lady Mac- 
beth in her sleep- walking 
scene aroused our curiosity 
rather than our grief. The 
staircase, down which she 
walks with stealthy step, 
dwarfs to nothingness the 
poignant emotions of terror 
and remorse. In brief, Mac- 
beth and his Queen are com- 
panions of so fine an ami- 
ability that we resent the 
passion of Macduff, the revenge 
of Malcolm. They conspired 
to kill Duncan, it is true. But 
they executed the job with so 
many-coloured a picturesque- 
ness that nobody has a right 
to resent the murder. 

The reason why Sir Her- 
bert Tree has failed is not far 
to seek. He has sought to 
achieve a pictorial, not a dra- 
matic effect. His performance 
resembles nothing so much as 
a series of paintings, which 
might have hung upon the 
walls of the Royal Academy 
and been afterwards reproduced 
in an expensive edition of the 
play. The colours are selected 
with an ingenious taste. The 
scenery is devised with a proper 
sense of pictorial effect. Lady 
Macbeth reading her lord’s 
letter at the window seems to 
have strayed from a painted 
canvas. But the pictorial and 
the dramatic have ever been 
the bitterest foes. They can- 
not live together for an instant. 
Stability is the essence of the 
one, movement of the other. 
If the pictorial delights our 
eyes, the dramatic should rend 
our hearts. Sir Herbert Tree 
might with bare boards have 
drawn the tears of anguish 
from our eyes. He has pre- 


ferred to employ all the sub- 
sidiary arts of the theatres in 
presenting the picture of a 
tragedy, the simulacrum of a 
passion. 

The master-quality of “Mac- 
beth ” is rapidity. The tragedy 
rushes to its appointed end in 
a storm of crime and fury. 
Macbeth doffs his newly won 
honours to murder Duncan. 
He ascends the throne, and 
falls before the onslaught of 
Macduff. There is none other 
of Shakespeare’s tragedies 
which has so few pauses, so 
small a measure of relief. Sim- 
plicity, therefore, is obviously 
demanded in its representation 
—simplicity and speed. No- 
thing should be permitted on 
the stage which hinders its 
movement. And this plain 
truth Sir Herbert Tree, in spite 
of all his care and forethought, 
has forgotten. He has placed 
“ Macbeth” before us with the 
utmost deliberation. He has 
used all the resources of pic- 
torial art to delay the action. 
There are dances, processions, 
and crowds to disturb our in- 
terest. The constant shifting 
of the scene kills the emotions 
which the players should arouse. 
From beginning to end the 
setting is of greater importance 
than the tragedy, and if you 
would seek a proof that decora- 
tion is the enemy of the drama, 
you may find it in the represen- 
tation of “Macbeth” at His 
Majesty’s Theatre. 

We are reminded in “a note 
by the producer” that “ David 
Garrick dressed Macbeth as a 
Scottish sergeant-major of his 
own day, while his colleague, 
Mrs Pritchard, appeared as 
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Lady Macbeth in a court skirt 
over huge hoops, with powdered 
hair surmounted by feathers.” 
It may be, as Sir Herbert Tree 
suggests, “undesirable to levy 
so heavy a tax upon the im- 
agination of latter-day audi- 
ences.” We cannot entertain 
a strong opinion one way or 
the other. The incongruities 
of costume are to our mind as 
nothing compared with the in- 
congruities of action. We can 
easily believe that when once 
Garrick got to work his audi- 
ence forgot what he wore in 
the terror evoked by what he 
said. Sir Herbert Tree never 
permits us to forget what 
he wears or how he mounts 
the tragedy. In other words, 
he has succumbed to the pre- 
vailing fashion. He has over- 
whelmed actors and dramatist 
in the splendour of his trap- 
pings, and he must pay the 
penalty exacted of all those 
who confuse the true purpose 
of dramatic art. Of the three 
elements in drama, the dra- 
matist comes first, the actor 
second, the decorator third. 
The first two are essential ; 
the third matters not a jot. 
At His Majesty’s the decorator 
is a@ supreme tyrant, who par- 
tially overshadows the actor 
and makes the dramatist of 
no account whatever. 
Moreover, there is no play 
which stands so little in need 
of decorative commentary as 
“Macbeth.” Where the emo- 
tion is most profound, there 
is the least need of pageantry. 
“Macbeth” acts itself as few 
other plays act themselves. 
We once heard it in a coun- 
try theatre, whose resources 


in the matter of scenery and 
costume were limited, and it 
affected us as it has never 
affected us since. Especially 
is the demand for simplicity 
clamorous where the Witches 
are engaged. The words that 
they speak, the fateful pro- 
phecies that they utter, should 
be allowed to carry their own 
weight. Horrible in them- 
selves, they need no embel- 
lishment. And it was when 
the Witches were on the stage 
that the play at His Majesty’s 
most miserably failed. Every- 
thing was overdone. The elo- 
cution of the Witches was 
forced, until the words they 
uttered were almost unintelli- 
gible. They were involved in 
a hopeless competition with the 
elements. They floated back- 
wards and forwards on invisible 
wires. They played the many 
tricks that are familiar in our 
pantomimes, and they left us 
absolutely unimpressed. Be- 


‘ginning their performance in 


the very highest key, and 
having no reserve, they fell 
far below the call which 
was presently made upon 
them. If only they had 
spoken their words quietly 
and clearly, they might have 
suggested “that awe -inspir- 
ing atmosphere” which Sir 
Herbert Tree has failed to 
create. And this failure can- 
not but impair the success 
of the whole tragedy. They 
should lift “Macbeth” high 
above the plane of realism. 
They should brood over the 
action like an evil conscience. 
By making the Thane of 
Cawdor the sad creature of 
destiny, they should justify 
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our sympathy with his fate. 
But how can they do all this 
if every word they say is falsely 
punctuated, and if the terror of 
their apparition is mitigated by 
the antics of pantomime fairies ? 
At last, we thought as we 
watched their performance in 
the darkness, at last Birnam 
Wood has come to Drury Lane! 

And we regret the elaborate 
production of ‘ Macbeth” the 
more, because if Sir Herbert 
Tree had rid himself of his 
encumbrances, and had real- 
ised that the art of drama 
is higher than the art of 
tableaux vivants, he might 
have given us the best “ Mac- 
beth” of our _ generation. 
Though, like Kean, “he did 
not look like a man who had 
encountered the Weird Sisters,” 
though he failed to hint the 
deeper mysteries of the part, 
he spoke his lines with clarity 
and effect, he had always a 
kingly presence, and in the 
last act, when external hin- 
drances were out of the ques- 
tion, he gave us some moments 
of high and vivid tragedy. 
There was a restrained beauty 
in his utterance of Macbeth’s 
beautiful lament : 


‘¢ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and 
to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day 
to day 

To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted 
fools 

The way to dusty death.” 


Alas! it was not all of this 
excellence. Through four acts 
the play trailed, trailed dis- 
mally. When the mind should 
have been alert, the sight only 
was engaged. And the moral 


of the performance is that we 
shall never witness the “ Mac- 
beth” of our dreams until we 
have an actor who understands 
the obligation of rapidity, and 
remembers that the sense 
of tragedy must be conveyed 
to the brain of his audience, 
not through the eye, but 
through the ear. 


Another performance has 
been given this month, for 
which we are profoundly grate- 
ful. Its sincerity was un- 
questioned, its stage - manage- 
ment perfect. It was known 
as the Trade Union Congress, 
and we cannot welcome too 
warmly its annual repetition. 
Whether it be comedy or 
tragedy must be decided by 
those men of genius who take 
part in it. If we forget for a 
moment the sad futility of 
human pride, it seems to lie 
nearer to laughter than to 
tears. Even if it persuades us 
to weep for our kind, we shall 
not regret it. Some tears there 
are which bring healing with 
them, And whether the pro- 
ceedings of the Trade Union 
Congress prompt to grief or 
hilarity, we hope that every 
Englishman will read them 
with rapt attention. Now, the 
Trade Unionist holds a place 
apart in our modern life. His 
only rivals are the opera-singer 
and the flying-man. Wher- 
ever he goes he moves in an 
atmosphere of reverence. To 
lift a hand against him in 
anger is to commit the worst 
kind of high treason. At New- 
castle a few weeks ago it was 
gravely suggested that Mr 
Tillett should not be heard be- 
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cause he had struck a Trade 
Unionist! Think on the enor- 
mity of the crime! <A _ sub- 
missive Parliament has auth- 
orised the Trade Unionists to 
break the law when and how 
it suits them. And Mr Tillett 
dared to strike one of these 
privileged heroes! Does it not 
speak volumes for the forbear- 
ance of the Congress that it 
permitted the egregious Mr 
Tillett to breathe for a little 
while longer the upper air? 
However, it is not for its 
demonstration of the homelier 


virtues that we treasure every , 


speech that is delivered at 
these autumnal congresses. We 
treasure them because they 
reveal to the common public, 
which is content to do its work 
with independence of spirit, the 
senseless tyranny that theatens 
it. When the Trade Unionists 
get together, they forget the 
reporters and show themselves 
to the world in their true 
colours. The interested flattery 
of politicians has put these men 
upon so lofty a pedestal that 
we can hardly wonder at their 
amazing vanity. They are con- 
fident that they know all things, 
and can do all things. They are 
absolved from the common 
obligations of honour and fair 
play. If they consent to arbi- 
tration, they will accept the 
award only if it be favourable 
to them. With a clear con- 
sciousness that they are not as 
other men, they refuse to act 
as other men. These plain 
facts the world is in danger of 
forgetting. It is well, there- 
fore, that the world should be 
reminded of them at least once 
& year, 
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While the Trade Unions 
guard with a jealous eye what 
they deem their own privileges, 
they never hesitate to interfere 
with the duties of others. It 
is their most cherished super- 
stition that they are capable 
of everything. They believe 
devoutly that the thing they 
call “popular control,” which 
is of course their control, can 
solve all the problems which 
have baffled the ingenuity of 
experts for many centuries. 
For instance, they are ready at 
a moment’s notice to assume 
the commands of the Navy 
and Army. There is a gallant 
glassblower, for instance, Mr 
Stokes by name, who is of 
opinion that “the time has 
arrived for the institution of 
a real citizen army, free en- 
tirely from military law during 
times of peace, officered en- 
tirely by the selection of the 
rank and file.’ The duties of 
this army, as far as we can 
understand them, would be “ to 
defend the rights of the people 
against the military caste.” 
And no doubt the bellicose 
glassblower would put down 
his name as a candidate for 
the office of commander-in- 
chief. It is a pleasant dream 
—an army led by officers 
selected by the rank and file ; 
and no doubt the Trade Un- 
ionists believe sincerely that 
they are fit for leadership 
without training or education. 
They are sure that the mere 
fact of election endows them 
not merely with the “half- 
baked” intelligence popular in 
the House of Commons, but 
converts them on a sudden 
into highly qualified experts. 
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Sydney Smith once said of 
Lord John Russell, that “there 
was nothing he would not 
undertake. I believe he would 
perform the operation for the 
stone — build St Peter’s— or 
assume with or without ten 
minutes’ notice the command 
of the Channel Fleet; and no 
one would discover by his 
manner that the patient had 
died—the Church had tumbled 
down—and the Channel Fleet 
been knocked to atoms.” The 
Trade Unionists have the same 
recklessness which was the 
ruin of Lord John Russell. 
They would cheerfully kill the 
patient, topple down St Peter’s, 
or knock the fleet to atoms. 
It is only after these desirable 
ends were accomplished that 
they would show how far their 
manner differed from Lord 
John’s. Instantly they would 
begin to throw the responsi- 
bility upon each other. There 
would result those “scenes of 
disorder” which are insepar- 
able from their deliberations. 
And presently they would be- 
gin again, unabashed, to prove 
their perfect fitness, after due 
election by the rank and file, 
to perform all the duties of 
state and church without a 
minute’s preparation. 

The doughty glassblower 
was stoutly supported in his 
dream of a citizen army by 
Mr W. Thorne, M.P. This 
urbane gentleman went a step 
further in the argument than 
his colleague. He denounced 
all the officers in the Navy 
and Army as “cads.” Well, 
well, we can’t all be Trade 
Unionists, and Mr Thorne 





should really show a little more 
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forbearance for the poor crea- 
tures who were born in another 
class than his own, and have 
not enjoyed his advantages. 
However, it is his bitterest 
complaint that “the Navy 
and Army are kept up for 
the protection of property 
and not of the people.” Is 
the people then indifferent 
to the safety of the country 
and to the guardianship of our 
trade? We do not believe it. 
The people of England is not 
yet sodden with folly. It 
knows perfectly well that 
without a proper defence the 
industries, upon which we all 
depend, would perish miser- 
ably, and that those whose 
reserve was smallest would be 
the first to starve. But they 
who aspire tc the leadership 
of the people are far too great 
to stoop to facts. They have 
not yet learned that he who 
would command in war or in 
peace must be as a little child. 

Having disposed, to their 
own satisfaction, of the Navy 
and Army, the more turbulent 
spirits among the Trade 
Unionists amiably condescend- 
ed to sketch a plan for the 
proper education of Great 
Britain. Once more they de- 
manded popular control. In 
this combat also the urbane 
Mr Thorne was the protagonist. 
What a Proteus! There is no 
shape which he cannot assume, 
no enterprise which he cannot 
carry to a successful issue. 
One day he is ready to make 
an army for us. Another day 
he aspires to remodel our sys- 
tem of education. And he 
does not propose to stay his 
hand at the elementary schools. 
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He is prepared to guide the 
scholarship of our land along 
the path of excellence, to super- 
intend not merely the elements 
but humane letters. His “om- 
nibus resolution,” in brief, 
“embodied an education policy 
which should provide a national 
system under full popular con- 
trol, free and secular, from the 
primary school to the Uni- 
versity.” The old - fashioned 
adage, let the cobbler stick 
to his last, long ago went out 
of fashion. Otherwise it might 
be worth while to point out to 
the omniscient Mr Thorne that 
this very problem of education 
has baffled the wisest men 
from the beginning of time. 
Perhaps we should do the 
great man no dishonour if we 
hinted that in the difficult art 
of instructing others he (Mr 
Thorne) was no wiser than 
Plato, let us say, or Erasmus. 
Indeed, even though this elect 
of the people has behind him 
a@ compact majority eager for 
popular control, we shall still 
prefer the opinions of learned 
men and wise philosophers to 
the vague aims of Trade Union- 
ists, we shall still believe that 
the voice of tradition speaks 
with a truth, of which noisy 
congresses know nothing. 

To our great surprise Mr 
Thorne’s suggestion was greeted 
with shouts of derision, and 
was presently followed by one 
of those “disorderly scenes” in 
which our self-appointed mas- 
ters seem to delight. It was 
the word “secular” which 
aroused the storm. The Trade 
Unionists did not deny for a 
moment their competence to 
undertake the management of 
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our public schools and univer- 
sities. But the word “secular” 
very properly was more than 
Mr Sexton, a Liverpool docker, 
could stand. “You are a 
cowardly lot of hounds,” he 
cried, and as he faced the 
storm of anger which beat 
about him, one of the dele- 
gates shouted, without humour, 
it is to be feared, “And we 
claim to be democrats here!” 
A boastful claim, indeed, where 
democracy means no more than 
their own obedient clique. 
However, Mr Sexton refused 
to be silenced. He flouted the 
chair as though it were not 
graced by the sacred presence 
of a Trade Unionist. The 
chairman, clanging his big 
hand-bell, threatened to send 
Mr Sexton out of the hall. 
“Well, then,” replied the irre- 
concilable, “I will not retire. 
It is a damned humbug. There 
is no fair play. You will have 
to carry me out.” We cannot 
help confessing that we are 
in complete agreement with 
Mr Sexton. There is no 
fair play. For that one 
reason, perhaps, Mr Thorne’s 
omnibus resolution was tri- 
umphantly carried, and hence- 
forth Eton and Harrow, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, may con- 
sider themselves irrevocably 
submitted to the “popular 
control” of the Trade Unions. 

But it was Mr Crooks who 
came in for the heaviest 
knocks. This well-advertised 
Member of Parliament has 
dared to think and speak for 
himself. He has gone even 
further. He has dared to 
draft a bill on his own re- 
sponsibility. Could anything 
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be more offensive to a self- 
respecting Congress of Trade 
Unionists? It need not be 
said that he was put in his 
place very speedily. “Shame” 
and “rot” greeted the descrip- 
tion of Mr Crooks’ effort to 
benefit mankind. That a man 
should think or act for himself 
was plainly not to be borne. 
‘“‘A member,” said one orator, 
“must not be allowed to intro- 
duce a measure in the House 
of Commons on his own re- 
sponsibility.” No, they must 
all go to heel, when they are 
told, like patient hinds, and 
make up for the subservience 
as best they may by prating 
loudly of freedom and by cele- 
brating the virtues of an un- 
trammelled democracy. 

And now that the Congress 
is over and done with, it is 
impossible not to feel a pro- 
found contempt for it all. 
The purpose for which the 
Unions were established was 
long ago forgotten. Concilia- 
tion and arbitration are now 
deemed beneath the notice of 
the delegates. No longer con- 
tent to guard their own in- 
terests, they would presume 
to govern the whole world. 
They have stamped under foot 
the discipline upon which their 
organisation was based. The 
leaders flout the country, the 
rank and file flout the leaders. 
The complete ignorance of life 
which the Trade Unionists 
display, together with a vain 
assurance of their own wis- 
dom, is nothing less than piti- 
ful. Before they govern the 
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world they must govern them- 
selves. They must curb their 
unbridled tongues, their foolish 
jealousies of one another. Ifa 
mere scholar or statesman or 
soldier presumed, without an 
hour’s experience, to blow glass 
or to drive an engine, the Trade 
Unionists would be the first to 
protest against their insolence. 
In a similar spirit, let the 
Trade Unionists remember that 
it needs something more than 
an overweening pride to direct 
the scholarship, the statecraft, 
and the army of a great 
country.. At the time of a 
General Election it is a useful 
practice, no doubt, to count 
heads, There is virtue in 
counted heads at no other time 
and for no other purpose. That 
the Trade Unions will ever 
be a permanent danger to the 
country we do not believe. 
Their ill-will is inspired by 
ignorance and the folly of 
cynical agitators. Some day 
they will conquer their ignor- 
ance and dismiss their cynical 
agitators. Then, if they are 
fortunate, they may learn 
humility, and with humility 
the other useful lessons of life. 
If they do, they may at last 
succeed in minding their own 
business, and so refrain from 
insulting the honest, hon- 
ourable men who are serv- 
ing their country in pro- 
fessions for which Messrs 
Thorne and his friends will 
always be unfit, and to which 
the magic and meaningless 
words “popular control” can 
never be applied. 
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